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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
MARCH-APRIL, 1937 
THE ANTI-BOLSHEVIST FRONT' 


By Mr. H. WIcKHAM STEED 


To speak of the Anti-Bolshevist Front is really to review and 
to analyse the main tendencies of international affairs during the 
past nine months at least. The task involves some inquiry into 
the nature of Bolshevism or Russian Communism, and into the 
character of the forces ranged against it. Finally, it implies some 
conception of the policy which Great Britain should follow, on the 
assumption that the main object of our policy is the prevention 
of war or even a positive promotion of peace. The past nine 
months have been filled with so many incidents, seemingly dis- 
jointed yet inter-connected, that a mere catalogue of them induces 
bewilderment. 

Among them a few events or developments are outstanding. 
The first in chronological order was the sudden outbreak of peace 
between Germany, Austria and Italy on 11th July. The second was 
the beginning of the Spanish Civil War on the night of 17th-18th 
July. The third was the trial and execution at Moscow between 
18th August and 25th August of Zinoviev, Kamenev and a dozen 
other partisans of Trotsky on a charge of having plotted against 
the lives of Stalin and Voroshilov under the influence of the 
German Secret Police. The fourth was the violent denunciation 
of Soviet Russia by Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels at Nuremberg 
on 9th and roth September. The fifth was the statement by Herr 
von Ribbentrop on his arrival in London (before he had presented 
his credentials) to the effect that, in Herr Hitler’s view, the only 
real danger which threatens Europe’ and the British Empire 
is the dissemination of Communism, ‘“ the most terrible of di- 
seases,”’ and that closer cooperation between Great Britain and 
Germany was a vital necessity of the common struggle to safeguard 
our civilisation and Kultur. (Herr von Ribbentrop cailed it 
“culture,” which is quite another thing.) The sixth event was 
the signing in Berlin on 25th November, by the same Herr von 
Ribbentrop, of an Anti-Communist Agreement or Alliance between 


1 Address given at Chatham House on the 15th December 1936; Lieut.- 
General Sir George MacDonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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Germany and Japan. Upon the significance of this instrument 
we are still insufficiently informed. 

Before I touch even cursorily upon these various events, I 
think it right to state how I look upon Communism in general, 
and Russian Communism in particular. In all discussions it is 
well that terms should be defined in advance, and that the bias 
of speakers, which is one of the terms of any discussion, should 
be stated. So I will confess my bias. It is anti-Communist. 
By Communism in general I mean Marxist Communism. My 
quarrel with it is three-fold. First, I do not accept Marx’s 
economic dogma of surplus value. And I think that both it, and 
deductions from it, are fallacious. Second, I do not accept the 
materialist interpretation of history, and think that most, if 
not all, the deductions from it are likewise erroneous and fallacious. 
And I do not accept the dictatorship of the proletariat or any 
other dictatorship as a desirable agency of political or social 
change. I look upon dictatorship as an expression of violence, a 
form of civil war, a thing repugnant to any sound conception of 
human progress along lines that leave room for individual human 
freedom and for observance of what is the great Christian principle 
of respect for the human personality. Without indulging in any 
long-winded refutation of these Marxist ideas, I will say only that 
the notion according to which the value of an object or a com- 
modity is determined by the cost of raw materials plus the human 
labour put into them is woefully insufficient as a standard of values. 
I know that many Socialists, otherwise Marxist, reject the dogma 
of surplus value, perhaps without understanding that this is 
really essential to the further dogma of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—the proletariat whose unfortunate members the 
capitalist system has dispossessed of their rightful share of this 
world’s goods. One cannot reject the surplus-value notion and 
still call upon the proletariat of all lands to unite in dispossessing 
the capitalists who have dispossessed them, and in suppressing 
private property. Nor is the materialist interpretation of history 
better justified, even as a working hypothesis. I am not going to 
indulge in abstract metaphysical reflection upon the philosophic 
theory of determinism or upon the ultimate working of cause and 
effect. It may be true in the last resort that the actions of men 
are determined by material circumstances, and that hungry men 
think only of getting food; but it is emphatically not true that the 
pursuit of material gain or advantage is the invariable motive of 
human activity, and to suggest that it is falsifies the whole psy- 
chology of politics and economics. Moreover, human action as 
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recorded in history and in actual life is mainly relative to con- 
sciousness. Unconscious or subconscious factors may play a 
part, but the whole case for human responsibility in political 
and social matters rests upon men’s consciousness of what they 
are doing and upon the conscious motives which inspire their 
deeds. Among these conscious motives, material preoccupations 
and appetites play a less and less important part as men rise in 
the economic scale or in the scale of civilisation. And the part 
played by religious, moral and social concepts becomes increasingly 
important. Cut out of history the concepts of righteousness, 
justice and freedom and much of it becomes unintelligible. 
Therefore I think the materialist interpretation of history is as 
one-sided and as false as are the dogmas of surplus value on the 
one hand, and the dictatorship of the proletariat as a means of 
human emancipation on the other; and I agree with President 
Masaryk, whose knowledge of Russia is unsurpassed, that Marxist 
Communism has dealt a grievous blow to the mind of the Russian 
people and has disastrously thrown back their conceptions of 
spiritual values. 

If I thus reject the premises of Communism in general, and do 
not accept the achievement of Russian Communism in particular 
as necessarily implying any great advance upon what went before, 
I do not intend to suggest that Tsarist Russia was in any way an 
ideal polity or that its shortcomings did not put a premium upon 
violent upheaval. Nor do I question the fact that certain Russian 
social forms and usages anterior to Communism lent themselves 
more readily to Communist experiment than the social forms of 
less primitive peoples would be likely to do. I look upon the 
case of Russia as something sw generis, and draw the line only 
when Soviet Russia attempts, by propaganda or ‘by the agency of 
the Comintern, or Communist International, to foist upon other 
countries the fallacies of Marxism in their Russian disguise. This 
said, I wish to express my agreement with the main thesis of a 
recent wireless talk upon the situation in Russia by Sir Bernard 
Pares.1 Speaking as an Englishman whose friendship for the 
Russian people has been life-long, but who greatly dislikes and 
resents the interference of the Comintern in the affairs of other 
peoples, he declared that “‘ we are now faced with a block of 
Powers against Communism, under the leadership of Nazi or 
Fascist Governments.” ‘“‘ This is,’’ he said, “ in reality a threat of 
a new war on Russia by a Nazi Germany and a Nazi Japan.” 
Sir Bernard Pares traced the growth of the idea of a German 
1 Published in The Listener, 16th December, 1936. 
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conquest of Russia, including Siberia, back to 1917, and mentioned 
Hitler’s allusion at the Nazi Party Rally at Nuremberg in 
September to the good use Germany could make of the Ukraine 
and the Urals as being a continuation of this concept. But Sir 
Bernard explained that the new forward policy of Japan grew out 
of a reaction against Communist propaganda in Japan from 1928 
onwards. This reaction gave the Japanese army the upper 
hand over Japanese statesmen, and brought Japanese and 
German designs against Russia into line with each other. 

Some two and a half years ago, when I had the honour to 
address the members of this Institute, I expressed my belief that 
something in the nature of a military understanding already 
existed between the German and Japanese General Staffs. I had 
reason for this belief. Now, under the mask of anti-Communism, 
Nazi Germany and Militarist Japan have come together with the 
object of partitioning Russia between themselves. They would 
like to have at least the negative support of Great Britain in so 
doing. This is the real meaning of the assurance which Herr von 
Ribbentrop gave us last October, that Communism is the only 
danger and that we should join Germany in overcoming it. One 
quotation from Sir Bernard Pares will serve to bring out the 
purpose of the anti-Bolshevist Front as he understands it : 


“It is this moment, when Stalin has to face the responsibilities 
brought upon him by the action of the Communist International in 
Spain and elsewhere, that the Fascist Powers have seized for the 
launching of their Anti-Communist Pact, and the moment has been 
adroitly chosen. The result is a world-wide invitation to join in the 
isolation of Russia. This is at last the long-deferred answer to Mr. 
Eden’s question, whether Hitler included the East in his proposals for 
general peace. We are invited to subscribe to a world policy which 
entirely reverses, not only the results of the War, but all our present 
alignments. The dictator, it seems, leaves no room for others to think, 
and from this comes a singular immunity from humour. Do they 
credit us with a complete lack of intelligence? Hot on the announce- 
ment of the Anti-Communist Pact comes the mutual recognition of 
respective gains by Germany and Italy in Manchukuo and Abyssinia, 
won in each case by a complete disregard of common engagements and 
world opinion, and the Japanese army’s claim to leadership in Asia. 
Only Fascist Powers, it seems, are entitled to make alliances. The 
pacts which have been concluded by France and Czechoslovakia with 
Russia, obviously in defence of the status guo, become causes of offence, 
new justifications for German advance, and the case is discussed for the 
tutoring of Czechoslovakia in Nazi ideals; a diverting picture, perhaps, 
for those who have not to suffer for it: Adolph Hitler, saving from 
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barbarism the country of Thomas Masaryk. And meanwhile, Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany stretch out their hands through Austria to 
Hungary for the restoration of the Triple Alliance, for the achievement 
of that ‘ Mittel Europa ’ which failed to materialise in the World War.”’ 


Without accepting this diagnosis of the Anti-Bolshevist Front 
as exhaustive (in my own view it is a bigger matter than even an 
attempt to reverse the result of the last war), we may take it as 
expressing one of the central designs of Nazi Germany. A little 
attention to recent chronology may, however, indicate the wider 
purpose and inspirations which lie behind the drive against Russia. 
Obviously, with the idea of organising this drive in mind, Herr 
Hitler and his advisers will have been anxious to mobilise every 
means of ensuring success. Hitler’s methods, to do him justice, 
have never varied. They are astute and entirely unhampered by 
scruple of any kind. On page 252 of his self-revealing book, 
Mein Kampf, there is a significant passage, in which he denounces 
what he calls “ the bottomless mendacity of Jewry and its Marxist 
fighting organisations in trying to throw upon General Ludendorff 
the responsibility for Germany’s defeat in the War.” In doing 
this Hitler explains the enemies of Ludendorff started ‘‘ from the 
very right principle ’’ that a certain factor of credibility always 
lies in the size of the lie that is told. I think we may remember 
that that principle is a very important principle of Hitlerite 
propaganda. Against the immensity of the untruths upon which 
Hitlerite propaganda built up the Third Reich, a number of men 
and organisations in Germany made a stand. Among these 
organisations, none was more important than the Roman Catholic 
Church, and among its leaders none were worthier than several 
German Bishops, including Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. In 
order to break their resistance, Hitler had recourse to the most 
dubious methods. Religious orders were persecuted and 
prosecuted on the plea that they had been guilty of smuggling 
and speculating in foreign exchanges, and in one instance at least 
the Secret State Police broke into the safes and archives of religious 
communities in order to abstract and to utilise in prosecutions 
various documents dealing with alleged cases of immorality 
among sundry priests and monks. Thus Hitler acquired a distinct 
nuisance-value in the eyes of the Vatican. In the early summer of 
last year, the German Catholic Bishops issued a Pastoral Letter 
which was practically a defiance of Hitlerism. They were 
promptly accused of being in league with Communism. Then a 
curious intrigue was spun by a certain Austrian-German Bishop 
in Rome. An emissary from the Vatican went to Berlin. The 
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upshot of this mission was a compromise according to which the 
persecution and prosecution of the German Catholics might be 
mitigated if the Vatican would come into line in a general stand 
against Communism. On the 12th May, the Pope had said (in a 
pronouncement delivered on the occasion of the opening of an 
Exhibition of the Roman Catholic Press in Rome), speaking of 
Russia, that a voice of hatred against God has destroyed and seeks 
to destroy everything appertaining to religion, and especially to 
the Catholic religion. His Holiness lamented also the absence of 
Germany from the Exhibition, Germany, where, contrary to all 
justice and truth, by an artificial confusion and identification of 
religion and politics, the existence of a Catholic Press is undesired. 
“But,” His Holiness added, “‘ Communism is the first, greatest 
and most general peril which either openly or insidiously threatens 
everything, individual dignity, the sanctity of the family, order, 
security and religion.”” He referred to it as a peril which many, 
too many, appear to ignore, or of which they seem not to recognise 
the gravity and the imminence. (There is some family relation- 
ship between these words and those used by Herr von Ribbentrop 
on the 26th October.) This declaration against Communism 
opened the way, and by August, German Catholic Bishops were 
constrained to issue from their Conference at Fulda another 
Pastoral letter, in which they protested against accusations that 
German Catholicism had been going hand-in-hand with Com- 
munism, and declared that the example of Spain showed how 
necessary it was for a Government to live in peace with the Church 
if it would fight Communism. The German Bishops could not 
understand why the Nazi Government should still restrict the 
freedom of the Church, since Catholics desired nothing better than 
to cooperate with the secular authorities for the welfare of the 
German people. 

The reference to the Spanish Civil War was eloquent. More 
eloquent still had been the agreement suddenly reached between 
Nazi Germany and Austria, with the assent of Italy, on the 11th 
July. It is not too much to assume that this agreement would 
never have been concluded without the active goodwill of the 
Vatican, and of the Italian Fascist Government, or that von Papen 
would have had so large a hand in it had he not been in substantial 
agreement with Rome. 

Thereafter events moved swiftly, too swiftly perhaps for 
certain plans that had been made. General Sanjurjo, the leader 
of the 1932 revolt, was to leave his exile in Portugal towards the 
end of July, and to take command of a great military Fascist 
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rising against the Spanish Government of the Left. But on the 
13th July, Calvo Sotelo, the Fascist leader, was murdered by 
Madrid police as a reprisal for the murder of one of their comrades 
by Fascists on the previous evening. Thereupon the Spanish 
Fascist and military conspirators, whose plans were known in 
Berlin and Rome, in the Vatican and to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, thought it best to act swiftly. So the revolt broke out in 
Morocco during the night of the 17th-18th July, and spread almost 
instantly over the whole country. Though positive evidence is 
hard to obtain, there is at least a tenable hypothesis that the 
Vatican was the focus of the arrangement between Italy, Germany 
and Portugal. Its motive would be comprehensible. The Spanish 
Government of the Left was anti-clerical, and the Vatican may 
have seen in a military Fascist rising the only practical possibility 
of preserving from ruin the Catholic Church in Spain. Be this 
as it may, the fact is incontestable that as soon as the civil war 
had begun the Catholic press in all the European countries, 
including Ireland and not excluding Great Britain, was filled with 
propaganda for the Spanish insurgents against ‘ Anti-God ”’ 
Communists. 

While this was going on in the extreme south-west of Europe, 
and the sympathy of the Communist International, at least, with 
the Spanish Government was finding both verbal and practical 
expression, the trial of Zinoviev and Kamenev and other alleged 
partisans of Trotsky was taking place in Moscow. The pro- 
ceedings at this trial and the prompt execution of the prominent 
Communist leaders who were accused of treasonable commerce 
with the German State Police caused a sensation throughout the 
world. I have read a full report of the proceedings. Highly 
improbable as some of the confessions of the accused may seem, 
the total impression left upon my mind by the trial was that there 
must have been a considerable substratum of truth in charges 
somewhat fantastically presented, and that the only reasonable 
explanation for the execution of the alleged culprits was that they 
had been working in collusion with the German Secret Police 
for the purpose of creating chaos in Russia by the overthrow of 
Stalin. This, of course, is only my personal view, though it may 
not be entirely without justification. 

Let us look at one precedent. In the spring of 1917, Russia 
had gone through a revolution, and a provisional constitutional 
government had been set up. There was considerable ferment 
among the Russian troops, and it was at that moment that a 
German diplomatist, a metaphysician whose name was, I believe, 
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Ritzler, who was then at the Legation in Stockholm, hit upon the 
idea that the one thing needed to cause an explosion in Russia 
would be to send Lenin and possibly Trotsky back there. His 
idea was accepted. Lenin was fetched from Switzerland, and 
transported through Germany in closed railway carriages and 
Trotsky was enabled to come back from the United States. And 
the result was exactly what had been expected. The Russian 
front exploded. The first thing Trotsky and Lenin did was to 
tell the Russian soldiers to leave the front, and go and take the 
land, which they did. Now, during the following months the 
Russian front was with very great difficulty kept in being, and in 
March 1918, Trotsky presided over peace negotiations with 
Germany and Austria, by which huge areas of Russian territory 
were given to Germany, much more than to Austria. This was 
not done out of any love for Germany. According to Trotsky’s 
ideas, or those of Lenin, it mattered little who might take the 
territory. They were going to start a world Communist revolu- 
tion, which would overthrow all these governments, and bring all 
the proletariats of the world together. The fact remains that, 
thanks to the advent of Bolshevism, Germany got by the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk enormous territorial gains in Russia; and it is 
not uninteresting to reflect that in Herr Hitler’s Note to Great 
Britain of the 31st March this year, which was published on the 
and April, the whole reasoning was based upon the assumption 
that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk is still valid and alone valid. 
The Treaty of Locarno is rejected as being an emanation of 
Versailles. The Treaty of Versailles is rejected because it did not 
fully reproduce all the conditions of the Armistice. The Armistice 
is rejected because its provisions were not fully respected in the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the only thing which remains, if you take 
Hitler’s Note carefully, are the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and of 
Bucharest. I imagine that some perception of this curious fact 
may have influenced the British Questionnaire to Germany, which 
some people have rather light-heartedly criticised. 

We can imagine the anger of Trotsky—believing whole- 
heartedly in the Marxist doctrine of world-revolution, thinking 
that the real justification for the Russian Revolution was the 
promotion of a revolution in all other countries, the creator of 
the Red Army—at being turned out of Russia. We can imagine 
him becoming progressively more indignant at seeing Stalin, 
whom he looks upon as a usurper, betray the Marxist inter- 
national conception, betray the Communist International, by 
slowing down, and almost giving up, propaganda abroad, and 
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by putting forward the doctrine that the best way to spread 
Communism is to make it succeed in one State, so that that 
State may serve as a model and an example to others. One can 
imagine Trotsky feeling very sore indeed, and one can equally 
well imagine the shrewd men at work in the German Secret Police 
getting in touch with him, and reckoning that if they could work 
up some kind of a chaos in Russia, if they could get rid of Stalin 
and Voroshilov, why then Trotsky would come back, and with 
Trotsky it would be very easy to make an agreement. On some 
such hypothesis as that one can understand the recent trials. 
One can understand the apparent ruthlessness of Stalin in the 
sentences passed, and one can understand what, without it, would 
scarcely be intelligible, the violent outburst of Herr Hitler and 
Dr. Goebbels against Russia at Nuremberg on the 9th September. 
Those outbursts came in a world that saw no connection, no 
reason why this hostility against Russia should suddenly flare up, 
and yet we had language like this from Hitler: ‘‘ The aim of 
Bolshevism is to destroy the racial unity of nations, and to replace 
the Aryan heritage by a Jewish heritage. Just as ninety-eight 
per cent. of the leaders of the Bolshevik Revolution are Jews, 
who never toiled as workers or farmers, but are the over-educated 
parasitic intellectuals, so we see in Spain that the anarchy there is 
led by Jews, either of Spanish or foreign origin. European 
democracy was the forerunner of anarchy. No nation was ever 
created by democracy, and all the great empires were destroyed by 
it. Unless democracy is overcome, culture will not increase but 
diminish.” (I think he meant Kultur again.) ‘‘ A number of 
nations have recognised that the civilisation of the world is a 
great community bound together by faith in face of Bolshevism. 
The delegations of these nations to the Rally at Nuremberg are 
welcome, above all those of the Fascist Party of Italy, which 
beside the Nazi Party is the most important anti-Bolshevist 
organisation.’’ Dr. .Goebbels went a little farther. “‘ Bol- 
shevism,”’ he said, “‘ is the dictatorship of the inferior, which came 
into power by lies. Its propaganda is international, and it 
disposes of enormous sums of money. Its theory is fascinating, 
enticing; its practice ghastly. Mountains of corpes line its path. 
A sea of blood and death surrounds the unhappy land in which it 
flourishes. It is a question of the continuation of Europe.” 
And so on. 

Why these outbursts? My own suspicious nature connected 
them at once with the trial at Moscow in August. If the Russian 
accusations had any semblance of truth in them, there must have 
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been a very considerable effort on the part of the German Secret 
Police to promote a Putsch of some sort in Russia. These efforts 
had been completely defeated and smashed up by the trial and the 
executions. Hence the rage. That is how I explain Nuremberg. 

Now let us take Stalin’s apostasy from the world revolution. 
It is quite clear that if Stalin’s apostasy should go on, if Russia 
should cease to be identified with the Comintern, why then it 
would be much harder to work the Communist bogey as cover for 
a general attack upon Russia. And in these conditions it was 
indispensable to do something, to make some small contribution 
to the noble work of getting rid of Stalin. Now, Stalin’s position 
is certainly not easy; not even a man of his strength (he is a very 
strong man) can all at once switch off from a doctrine as orthodox 
as that of the general world revolution, and the union of all the 
proletariats: it is the soul of Marxism. And here you have 
Stalin turning the Bolshevik State into something like a Russian 
edition of National Socialism. One can understand that, even 
in the case of Spain, it may have been hard for Stalin to put his 
foot down completely upon Dimitrov and what remains of the 
Comintern. He could not let his people down quite as openly as 
that, and so we have throughout the Spanish Civil War this 
curious spectacle of Russia helping directly and indirectly to 
uphold a government which, after all, is the lawful Spanish Govern- 
ment, but still a government very far to the left. We have had 
countries like France, who have special agreements with Russia 
and Great Britain, proclaiming non-intervention. We have had 
Germany and Italy and Portugal (Portugal with reluctance) 
accepting the doctrine of non-intervention, and observing it very 
much as the Russians have observed it on the other side. This 
Spanish War has been going on as a sort of side-show, and yet as a 
show that involves principles that run through the world. 

Let us look at the developments of those principles. Practi- 
cally the whole of the propaganda against the lawful Spanish 
Government has been based on the anti-Communist cry. So we 
get quite logically on the 27th November the signing of the 
Agreement in Berlin by the Japanese Ambassador, and by Herr 
von Ribbentrop, not Baron von Neurath. Here are the Articles 
of this Agreement between Germany and Japan, and of the 
additional Protocol : 

“The Government of the German Reich and the Imperial Japanese 
Government, recognising that the aim of the Communist International, 
known as the Comintern, is to disintegrate and upset existing States 
by all the means at its command, convinced that the toleration of 
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interference by the Communist International in the internal affairs of 
other nations not only endangers their internal peace and social well- 
being, but is also a menace to the peace of the world, desirous of 
co-operating in the defence against Communist subversive activities, 
have agreed as follows: The High Contracting Parties agree to inform 
one another of the activities of the Communist International, to consult 
with one another on the necessary preventive measures, and to carry 
these through in close collaboration.”’ 


You see the very wide terms of this Agreement. 


“ The High Contracting Parties will jointly invite third States, whose 
internal peace is threatened by the subversive activities of the Com- 
munist International, to adopt defensive measures in the spirit of the 
present Agreement, or to take part in the present Agreement.” 


An additional Protocol is as follows : 


“The competent authorities of the two High Contracting Parties 
will, within the framework of the existing laws, exchange information 
upon the activities of the Communist International, and take as well 
investigatory and defensive measures against the Communist Inter- 
national. The competent authorities of the two High Contracting 
Parties will take severe measures against those who, at home or abroad, 
are engaged directly or indirectly in the service of the Communist 
International, or in promoting subversive activities. In order to 
facilitate the co-operation provided for in Paragraph 8, a permanent 
Committee will be set up. In this Committee, further defensive 
measures necessary for the struggle against the subversive activities of 
the Communist International will be considered and discussed.”’ 


Now, what interest can Japan have in signing an Agreement 
like that? We had at this Institute not very long ago a very 
distinguished Japanese, Mr. Tsurumi, whose view (I think an 
accurate view) of the position in Japan did not anticipate the 
conclusion of an Agreement of this kind.1_ I happen to know that 
in the course of last summer some important and intelligent 
Japanese paid a special visit to Germany for the purpose of 
inquiring into the solidity of the Hitler régime. They went all 
round Germany. They stayed in the little beerhouses and spoke 
with the people. They found very little evidence of spontaneous 
enthusiasm for Herr Hitler or his system. These important 
Japanese went back to Japan, and got there perhaps before the 
signing of this Agreement, with reports that it would be foolish 
for Japan to make any hard-and-fast agreement with Germany, 
whose Government might go down under economic pressure or in 
some military adventure before very long. And yet this thing 


1 Address published in International Affairs, Nov.-Dec., 1936, p. 807. 
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was signed. We know the very mixed reception it got in the 
Japanese Press. Reports that I have had from Japan show that 
this mixed reception certainly corresponds to the general trend of 
public feeling. But the Agreement is there, and we cannot tell 
its value until something happens to show how matters are going 
to turnin Europe. And it is upon this question, how matters are 
going to turn in Europe, that the whole value of the Anti- 
Bolshevist Front depends. 

Great efforts have been made in Great Britain to accredit the 
ideas which the Anti-Bolshevist Front is supposed to represent. 
Two days after Herr von Ribbentrop invited us to join Germany in 
considering that Communism was the sole danger, a very non- 
Communist journal in London, The Morning Post, published a 
leading article which I have ever since carried round in my 
pocket-book. With your permission, I will read you a few lines 
from it. It was in answer to various Conservatives who had 
written to The Morning Post to ask why the Conservative Party 
in Great Britain should not join forces with Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Fascists, since there was essentially no difference between 
Conservatism and Fascism, Fascism being in its essence merely 
a more robust version of Conservatism. And thereto The 


Morning Post replied : 


‘““ Now we, for our part, are second to none in our detestation of 
Communism, and in our consciousness of its power for mischief, but in 
every other respect we reject with the utmost possible emphasis all the 
assumptions implicit or explicit in the two propositions formulated 
above. We deny that our constitutional democracy is incapable of 
repelling in its own way the assaults of Communism, and we repudiate 
absolutely the notion that there is no fundamental difference between 
Fascism and Conservatism. Fascism stands for an authoritarian 
and totalitarian principle in government. Conservatism stands for 
ordered progress, liberty, tolerance, and individualism within the 
established framework of the British tradition and democratic institu- 
tions. Nothing could more utterly belie the whole genius of Con- 
servatism than complicity in any attempt to cast out the devil of 
Communism with the Beelzebub of Fascism. Between Communism 
on the one hand, and Communism and Fascism on the other, quite as 
wide a gulf is fixed as between those two rival creeds themselves. 
Beneath their superficial differences Fascism and Communism are alike 
in their deification of the State, in their permeation of every detail of 
public life and private life with the imperious influence of an irre- 
sponsible despotism, in their ruthless use of the Secret Police to crush 
every manifestation of opposition. Beside such a communion as this, 
what does it matter that the one worships a tribe and the other a class ? 
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They are in fact a pair of political religions, whose fanaticism and 
cruelty and mutual conflicts are as outmoded as the Wars of Religion 
themselves. Because several countries on the Continent have seen fit 
to put the clock back to the Thirty Years War, is that any reason why 
Great Britain should suddenly abjure the accumulated experience of 
centuries in the art of government? . . . Is the present generation of 
Englishmen indeed so decadent that it cannot preserve its heritage 
without a refresher course in the political kindergarten of some new- 
fangled dictator ? ”’ 


And since I am dealing with leading articles, I will give you a 
paragraph from one other upon the German—Japanese Agreement. 
It is from a paper no less anti-Communist than The Morning Post, 
namely from The Times : 


“It will inevitably be emphasised if the terms of the Pact between 
Germany and Japan are published that the alliance is a purely defensive 
one. Such conviction as this claim is calculated to carry will, however, 
be impaired by the very pointed specification of Russian Communism 
as the danger against which precautions are being taken. Priority 
seems nowadays to be not more difficult to establish between the hen 
and the egg than between self-defence and aggression, but it should be 
said that Communism, regarded as an invisible export to the three 
countries in question, is a menace which their respective police forces 
have shown themselves more than capable of keeping under control. 
While the need for a defensive alliance, comprising terms relating to 
military matters, against Soviet Russia cannot be demonstrated in the 
light of circumstantial evidence, or even of probability, there is no 
reason to doubt that Russian intentions are pacific, and will remain 
pacific for some time to come. It was Russia who proferred and 
Japan who rejected the idea of a Non-Aggression Pact. Finally, any 
pronouncement by Japan on the subject of self-defence must be 
accepted with reserve. It is a term on which she habitually puts a 
liberal and, by our standards, somewhat far-fetched interpretation. 
The tanks and bombers with which levies controlled by the Kwantung 
army are even now ravaging the Mongol border would doubtless be 
described, if you could persuade them to mention them at all, as 
instruments of self-defence against Soviet aggression. So, in the last 
analysis, they are, but that aggression has not yet taken shape, and a 
Power whose preparations for a war admittedly desired by neither 
party, include the slaughter and ruin of a neighbouring country’s 
subjects, cannot hope to sustain successfully the réle of a timid, well- 
intentioned prig.”’ 


Now, we have here various agreements, instruments, findings, 
professions of peace and all the rest of it. And where do we 
stand? Let uslook at Germany. The position in Germany, the 
military position in Germany, has begun to attain its provisional 
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climax. By next April it will have reached its provisional 
climax. When I say “ provisional climax,’’ I mean the highest 
point it can attain relatively to other countries without 
expenditure at least as heavy as that which Germany has incurred 
during the past three and a half years, and we may take the 
average of that expenditure at eight hundred million sterling a 
year. About last June, British re-armament, especially in the 
air, and French re-armament began to deprive Germany of the 
technical start she had when she managed to persuade Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Sir Philip Sassoon that 
Great Britain had still a considerable margin of superiority over her 
in the air; but last June she began to lose that start. So obvious 
is the situation to-day that a very able former German Staff 
Officer, not now in active service, but living in a country bordering 
on Germany, wrote that if Germany did not make war by next 
spring at latest, it would not be for military reasons. He stated : 

“Germany cannot make war upon Russia before the spring. 
Germany could attack the Baltic States, Poland or Czechoslovakia in 
winter. Germany could also attack France through Switzerland, or 
through Belgium in winter. But no German army would attempt to 
get into Russia until the snows are melted, and the slush has more or 
less gone.”’ 

We can remember this: ‘ If Germany does not make war by 
next May at latest it will not be for military reasons.” (And it is 
a singular fact that German commercial travellers who have 
returned to Germany within the past three weeks have been 
unable to get renewals of their visas beyond the first of May next.) 
Now, if Germany has in mind any military action, what can be her 
reason for it? Has she a serious chance of success? Most of the 
German soldiers with whom I have discussed the matter, by word 
of mouth or in writing, say the thing is a hundred per cent. 
gamble, without even fifty chances of reasonable success. But the 
alternative is appalling. Last November, a year ago, the former 
Oberbiirgermeister of Leipzig was relieved of his position as Price 
Controller in Germany. He found he could do nothing to control 
prices, his powers were not sufficient, and he returned to his job 
as Oberbiirgermeister at Leipzig. But he liberated his conscience 
by writing a memorandum, and a copy of his memorandum went 
to Baron von Neurath, another to Dr. Schacht, and another I 
do not know where, but in any case the copy that was addressed 
to Neurath got into Hitler’s hands, and he read it. He made 
notes on it, and rejected it. I do not wonder. It said this, in 
substance: The only way for Germany to escape utter catas- 
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trophe will be at once to devalue the mark by fifty per cent., not to 
allow any rise in wages, but rather to compress wages, to turn the 
whole effort of German industry into manufacture for export, to 
drop the war idea, to cease rearmament, to return to the League of 
Nations, to make agreements with France and England, so as to 
be able to borrow money from them, and to face the probability 
of nine to ten million unemployed for three or four years. Also, 
added the memorandum, all the extraneous and incompetent 
elements that have been brought into the German administration 
during the past three or four years must disappear. 

One can imagine with what inward joy Herr Hitler read this 
memorandum. But it made a great impression upon Dr. Schacht, 
and upon that very important section of the German Reichswehr 
which is called the Economic Section. Now, in February 1936 
another unpleasant document reached Herr Hitler. It came from 
the Economic Attaché of the German Embassy in Moscow, and it 
dealt with the supposition, still current in Berlin, that in case 
Germany should, by agreement with Poland or with Czecho- 
slovakia or Roumania, get into the Ukraine, her troops would 
be welcomed by the Russian peasants in the Ukraine. The 
memorandum said approximately : 


“ Abandon this hope, for it is now totally baseless. The collective 
farms are succeeding. The peasants are crowding into them. Those 
who prefer not to go in have got their little bit of land and their cows, 
and Kulaks are now authorised. They are contented, and Russia has 
plenty toeat. The reason is that in the old days when all the ploughing 
had to be done by horses, very often there was an insufficient interval 
between the end of the summer and the beginning of the winter to get 
the ploughing done, and very often the soil was hardly scratched, 
sometimes not ploughed at all. But now, under the complete trac- 
torisation of Russia, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
eighteen inches deep in ten days. The result is, when the seed is sown 
and the snow comes, it lies there throughout the winter, melts in the 
spring, but does not run off; it goes in, and good harvests are the result. 
So drop the idea of getting the Russian peasants to welcome you. 
In fact the only way to strike Russia a paralysing blow, to kill her 
tractorisation and her aviation, is to strike at Baku.”’ 


That was roughly the advice sent by the Economic Attaché, 
the economic expert of the German Embassy in Moscow, to Berlin 
last February, and it made a very deep impression, and may 
perhaps throw some light on Dr. Schacht’s journey to Turkey, 
Persia and round the neighbourhood of the Caspian. 

Now we have the chance, the possibility, that Hitler and his 
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people may make their choice, and strike in the great adventure 
within a comparatively few months. It may be either that or 
collapse. I do not see any means of staving off German economic 
collapse, as long as the Nazisystem lasts, with any degree of safety 
to the country that helps to stave it off. It seems to me im- 
practicable. We cannot, in my view, join the Anti-Bolshevik 
Front. As one English Conservative paper remarked some time 
ago: “‘ We are not going to behead Bolshevism in order to make 
Fascism King.” Besides, we have to remember—whatever may 
be the case in ten, twenty or thirty years—that Bolshevik Russia 
has a distinct and overwhelming interest in preventing war, lest 
war upset the development of the Bolshevik experiment. We 
need not put it higher than that, but that fact is certain. The 
converse works the other way. I asked a very able Austro- 
Hungarian, a former officer who came back from Russia some 
months ago, what he thought of the country, whether there was 
anew spirit. He said : 


“There is. Now there is plenty to eat. That is not the point. 
The point you people here can’t understand is that every Russian 
under the age of thirty, man, woman and child, is convinced (and was 
convinced even when they were waiting in long queues for a piece of 
black bread) that they are living in a Communist paradise, and the 
rest of the world in a Capitalist hell. Now, they do not now want to 
go out and compel the rest of the world to come into their Communist 
paradise, but if the demons from the Capitalist hell try to break in, 
then Europe may see something on a very much bigger scale but some- 
thing like the rush of the Napoleonic armies over Europe, carrying the 
ideals of the French Revolution early in the nineteenth century. 
Beware !”’ 


This man is not a Communist, but he had seen things. 

Now, I say, we have to reckon with the one alternative or 
the other. Suppose that the Anti-Bolshev.st Front attacks 
Russia, with the help of Japan, or otherwise, and succeeds, and 
we get Germany possessing and making good use of the Ukraine 
and the Urals, and incidentally mopping up what they call the 
““Mitteleuropdischer Raum ’”’ (the space of Central Europe). 
And remember that German autarchy (or self-sufficingness) is 
not calculated for Germany alone, it is calculated for Germany 
controlling the whole of Central Europe. Would this be to our 
interest? We have to reckon either with a successful offensive 
against Russia, or with a successful resistance by Russia, and 
Russian resistance would be very drastic and would probably 
be offensive. Now let us suppose Russian resistance succeeds, 
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and the Soviet or the Communist paradise overflows into Germany 
and Western Europe. This might not be altogether conducive 
to our interests, to put it at the lowest. And so I think we have 
an overwhelming interest in following a policy which offers the 
greatest chances of giving us non-war, if not peace, and leaving 
time for some of these experiments, mainly based on fallacies and 
falsehoods, to transform themselves, if not to explode and to 
collapse. I think it is our job as a country to uphold the sane 
liberal (with a little ‘‘1’’) view of life, to reject all these 
absolutisms, to say: ‘‘ We will not seek refuge or escape into an 
impossible absolute under this dictatorship or that, this form of 
political religion or that. Let us leave the absolutes and the 
dogmas to the various Churches. That istheir business. But our 
mundane political business is to deal successfully in well-under- 
stood relativities.’’ And these relativities mean that no 
country, no system possesses the absolute truth. Relativities 
are what make life possible. Now, if we can by a policy of 
intelligent relativity gather round us those countries (we shall 
find that they are mainly democracies) who are prepared to stand 
against any form of recourse to the war method, if we can do that, 
then I think we may perhaps avert catastrophe sufficiently to 
allow time for some of those organised fallacies to explode. 

And that, I submit, ought to be our answer to the Anti- 
Bolshevist Front. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMs asked for proofs that Stalin had given up 
the idea of world revolution. Moscow publications in different 
languages seemed to indicate the exact opposite. They continued to 
talk about world revolution. The special schools, organisations, 
publications and numerous Soviet agents whose aims and task were to 
promote the world revolution were still at work in Russia as everywhere 
else. Stalin was still the General Secretary of the Comparty (the 
Communist Party). They had sent troops to Spain, not out of love 
for the Spanish Government, but out of love for the Comintern, and 
said so openly. In this country, the Daily Worker spoke of world 
revolution. The French Communists also spoke openly of it. It was 
only English tourists or visitors to Russia who returned saying that 
Stalin was now absolutely against world revolution. Sir Bernard 
Pares, for instance, had returned like a veritable troubadour of a new 
Stalin. But she herself would like to know what Stalin had actually 
said to create this impression. If you read Russian newspapers and 
listened-in to Russian stations on the wireless, you heard the same old 
refrain. Only a few days previously she had heard announced from 
the Comintern Station a programme of revolutionary songs, each 
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country being given its own revolutionary song; there was a special 
hymn for the ‘“‘ Front Populaire,’’ and one for the Hungarian revolution, 
while the fina! one was dedicated to Stalin, each refrain ending with the 
words “ world revolution.”’ 

While far from being a partisan of Trotsky, she exonerated him in 
the matter of Brest-Litovsk. He had refused to give up the Ukraine, 
but Lenin had ordered him to, whereupon he left Brest-Litovsk. 

She did not accept the lecturer’s view .of Zinoviev’s trial and his 
connection with the Germans. Zinoviev’s end had been a Nemesis, 
it was true, but the trial itself was a scandal. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he too would welcome proofs of 
Stalin’s change of policy. Nothing was harder than to ascertain the 
precise degree of sincerity contained in the utterances of any political 
leader. His own information as to the change in Stalin’s attitude came 
from men of various nationalities, all of whom spoke Russian well, 
and they had said that the change throughout the country was so great 
that no one who knew Soviet Russia before this change could have any 
conception of its aspect now or of the general feeling of the people. 

As regards Trotsky’s responsibility for Brest-Litovsk, he did not 
know whether or not Trotsky had resisted and been overridden by 
Lenin in the matter, but he did know that under the Trotsky-Lenin 
régime Russia had been carved up in a manner very advantageous to 
Germany, and Germany might hope that if Trotsky got back, she might 
be carved up again. If that did happen, they would find it a much 
tougher proposition now, because there were no fewer than five 
Maginot Lines inside Russia, and very powerful aviation. 


Dr. Louis SEGAL said that with regard to any statement by Stalin 
as to his being no longer interested in the world revolution, he had 
made such statements to Duranty and to Howard, saying he was entirely 
against mingling in the affairs of other States. It was not true that 
newspapers printed in Russia in various languages appealed for revo- 
lution in other countries. They only spoke of Russian achievements. 
Nor had he heard any wireless appeals of that kind. 

There was a feature of the situation which had not been mentioned 
by the lecturer. After the Agreement, an article had appeared in the 
Economist, and one on similar lines in the Financial News, hinting that 
the Triple Alliance was directed not against Russia, but against 
Great Britain. The article in the Economist spoke quite openly. 
He himself had been studying this problem for some time, and had come 
to this same conclusion. His Russian friends had at first disagreed 
with him, but they were now coming round to his view of the situation. 
The Stadthalter of Bavaria, General von Epp, a very important man in 
the Nazi Councils, had said as long ago as October that a war against 
Russia would be protracted and inconclusive, that such a game would 
not be worth the candle, and that what they really wanted was colonies. 
The Germans knew they would not have a walk-over in Russia. The 
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Russians were very good at guerilla warfare ; in spite of their difficulties 
in 1917 and 1918, they had managed to drive out everybody. He 
thought that the German design to isolate Russia was not with an idea 
of attacking her, but in order to attack the western countries. Von 
Blomberg was also against the Russian adventure, and most of the 
other Generals. Hitler himself was playing a kind of double game. 
On the one hand, he pretended to want to attack Russia, and on the 
other, he offered her any amount of money in order to strengthen her 
munition factories. You did not strengthen a country you intended to 
attack. Only recently he had given them two hundred million marks’ 
worth of machinery for munition factories, and at present he was offer- 
ing almost unlimited credits to Russia. He would like to see Russia 
break away from France and Great Britain, so that he could attack those 
Powers. 


A MEMBER said he had lived both in Russia and Germany, and 
spoke both Russian and German. He had mixed with the youth of 
both countries, and had come to the conclusion that there was more 
similarity between the young Russians and the young Germans than 
there was between either of them and the elder generation of their 
respective countries. We were all accustomed to think in terms of 
history, and to think that things would always act in a certain way, 
while among youth there was quite another spirit. They were trying 
to go forward to something new. 


Dr. W. J. Rose drew attention to the new States of Europe which 
lay between Germany and Russia, from Finland in the north, to the 
7Egean in the south. Dr. Seton-Watson had put the case very well for 
what he called “the sixth power in Europe’’ in an article in the 
Spectator. Not one of those States really wanted either of the two 
extremes, any more than did the Morning Post. It had been said that 
Poland was a dictatorship, that she was a Fascist State, that she was 
going Nazi; but that was not true. The Morning Post article quoted 
by the speaker could be duplicated from half a dozen of the best Polish 
papers. 

The “‘ bolting ’’ of the Bishops at the Fulda Conference, referred to 
by the speaker, had been duplicated by the Synod of the Bishops in 
Poland about the same time—clearly, the wretched business in Spain 
had thrown them somewhat off their balance. The Catholic Com- 
munism towards which things had been moving in Poland had been 
swept away, so that it now looked as if the biggest Church in the 
country were on the side of General Franco. There was much sympathy 
with the Rebels because people did not know the truth. 

It was significant that just about the time that the Anti-Bolshevik 
Front was moving, in the late summer, the Franco—Polish Alliance was 
rehabilitated. The striking feature of this was not its rehabilitation, 
but its rehabilitation at a time when Léon Blum was the head of the 
French Government. Such an alliance was understandable with a 
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Poincaré or Laval régime, and the Right in Poland would have rejoiced 
at it, but when the head of the French Government was a Jew it was a 
more remarkable event. 

In trying to stave off war, Great Britain should support those 
States in every way possible. He thought there was no fear of Com- 
munism unless the people were starving in these countries. But the 
level of living was very low in Yugoslavia and Roumania: we should 
give these people more than just Platonic support. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that it was extraordinarily difficult to pass 
any judgments on the reality of a controlled political situation. But 
he thought it important to keep in mind the respective time-table of 
the Russian and German situations. The Russian situation dated 
from 1917-18. The German situation dated from 1933. Down 
to 1933, we had borne the full brunt of Communist criticism in its 
external and foreign aspect. The British Labour Party had persisted 
in the will to recognise the Russians, on the common-sense grounds 
that all peoples changed and their policy changed with practice. 
There had been a broad dividing line in Russian policy about the years 
1932-33-34. Whilst sceptical of the accounts of tourists, he considered 
that some respect was due to the writings of people like Sir Bernard 
Pares and Miss Isvolsky, all of which pointed to the fact that Russia 
was undergoing great changes. 

Turning to the German side, we must remember that in three years 
you could not do much to whittle away the religious revolutionary 
enthusiasm which underpinned the situation. For some time to come 
we should have to deal with the fullest possible dynamic expression 
of the spiritual values upon which racial Germany had been established... 

He wished to emphasise that merely to refrain from participation 
was not enough for Great Britain. Broadly speaking, it seemed that 
in Russia’s case we had been much influenced by her “ Thirty-Nine 
Articles,’’ while in the case of Germany we had been more influenced by 
things other than the original values upon which the Revolution was 
established. If we were to adopt a merely negative attitude, we should 
not do much. Fascism and Bolshevism were extravagant forms of 
religious expression. We must offer an alternative life. We were 
thrown back upon the deepest problems of our British public life. 
Non-participation was not a doctrine for British people. We might 
easily manage the situation if we had the courage of the implications 
of our own history. 


Mr. L. V. Hart asked for some indication of the strength of Russian 
defence against attack. Was the inefficiency of Russia as great as 
ever? Visitors who had gone to Russia Tourist Class without any 
special introductions were better guides to the state of affairs in this 
respect than were people like Sir Bernard Pares, who had had special 
introductions. Such tourists generally reported the most appalling 
inefficiency. Had that infected the air force and other forces ? 
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Mr. WICKHAM STEED, in reference to the question of encouragement 
for those States which were between the hammer and the anvil, agreed 
that not one of them inclined either to Bolshevism or Fascism. There 
were tendencies in Finland, Poland and Roumania towards Fascism, 
but the people favoured neither. The behaviour, present and future, 
of the people of those States might depend very largely upon the 
example of Great Britain. Any sign of strength in Great Britain 
encouraged those who feared war abroad. That was axiomatic. 

It was true that it was not enough for us to refrain from participa- 
tion, and to say in advance we should be neutral and “ keep out of it.’’ 
We had to make a positive contribution, and to make that contribution 
on a basis which people would instinctively recognise as a moral issue. 
It was a singular criticism of the materialist interpretation of history 
that whenever we went into a fight we felt need of some moral issue. 
Foreign countries would say that we had an unerring instinct for 
associating a moral issue with our material interest, but nevertheless it 
was true that if any government in this country wished the country to 
face a crisis which might involve its existence, it had fo put a big issue 
before it. It might be that of attack upon our own shores, or it might 
be less direct. It was only when people abroad knew what we should 
do in any circumstance, that they would run risks for us. If they knew 
that we should set our faces like flint against any policy which led to the 
war method of settling international disputes, the chances were that 
they would give us such support that nobody would dare begin a war. 
But if there were doubt as to our attitude, then trouble would begin 
and we should be unable to keep out of it. 

Now, Hitler had expected serious movements in France and Great 
Britain, calculated to bring about a kind of political chaos. He had 
been informed that there would be a great deal of friction between the 
Croix de Feu and the Front Populaire, which would ultimately lead to 
an explosion, but now that hope had vanished. There were expecta- 
tions of trouble in Great Britain also, although he was not clear upon 
what they were based. Now such expectations no longer existed. 
That was so much gained. A more reasonable influence might prevail 
in German policy. On the whole, the influence of the Reichswehr at 
’ the moment was more reasonable than that of the Nazi Party. Within 
the last month he himself had been approached by a personage formerly 
holding a high position in German politics, who had asked him on 
behalf of a section of the Reichswehr the following question: “ If the 
Reichswehr sees the danger and puts on the brakes so hard that 
splinters fly from the Hitler régime, and perhaps something more than 
splinters, will England then lend Germany enough money to stave off 
the disaster which would otherwise lie ahead?’’ He had replied : 
“ Your question, like most questions, began with an ‘if.’ My answer 
will also begin with an ‘if.’ If the Reichswehr puts the brake on, if a 
change of régime, or a very essential modification of it, takes place, if 
Germany abandons the war idea, if she returns to Geneva and agrees 
to a very severely controlled measure of disarmament, if freedom of the 
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press and of public meeting, and some sort of Parliament are re-estab- 
lished, then the answer will be potentially in the affirmative ! ”’ 

Referring to the strength of the Russian defence forces, he said he 
had only seen films of Russian manceuvres, but these had strikingly 
shown the spirit of the men and the efficiency of the aeroplanes and 
tanks. Such things could not be invented. He believed that the 
general efficiency of Russian mechanics was improved, that it was two 
hundred per cent. better than two years ago. British officers who had 
attended the Russian manceuvres considered their degree of efficiency 
very high, and that their tanks were superior to those of the Germans. 
Whereas a year ago people in Moscow were nervous about the European 
side and not at all nervous about the Japanese side, to-day they were 
no longer nervous about the European side. 

This might render a German attack in the west the more probable. 
Great Britain was undoubtedly the ultimate enemy. Against this 
danger there was no absolute safeguard. There was only one potential 
safeguard, and that was to remember the principles laid down by a 
German military writer of high standing who wrote in the Muilitdr- 
Wochenblatt on September 1932, before Hitler came into power, that 
Germany must aim at getting military supremacy. When she got it, 
she must attack by surprise with overwhelming strength. The only 
restraint when one had military superiority was the risk, the fear of 
failure. 

Whether in conjunction with Soviet Russia or with any other 
country whose aim was not war, our policy should be to make that fear 
of failure so great as to be prohibitive. 
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THE CLAIM FOR COLONIES: 
A BELGIAN VIEW? 


By M. PIERRE ORTS 


CONSIDERED from the international point of view, the colonial 
problem is nothing new. It was already in existence before the 
War. Ever since the Treaty of London of the 26th of April 1915, 
and Italy’s subsequent colonial disappointments, ever since the 
Treaty of Versailles by which Germany renounced all her rights to 
overseas possessions, the colonial problem has existed, latent but 
ever-present in the background of international preoccupations. 

The problem in its present form became actual on the occasion 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on the 11th of September 1935. Until that moment 
the subject was relatively novel, and could still furnish material for 
original ideas. Since Sir Samuel’s speech, the question has been 
treated from every angle, both in England and abroad,? in the 
Press, in speeches, even in official pronouncements. The subject 
appeared to be exhausted, and I was on the point of declining the 
invitation to address you. But it seemed to me that it would not 
be without interest for anyone wishing to form an objective opinion 
on this problem to ascertain that people who had studied it from 
different angles had arrived, without any previous collaboration, 
at the same conclusion. 


I am not in a position to express an official opinion. However, 
to judge by the pronouncements of persons voicing the official 
view of the Belgian Government, I am inclined to think that my 
view does not differ very greatly from the officialone. Iam even 
more certain that I am expressing to you the view of the Belgian 
public, which is unanimous on this question. 

If a redistribution of colonies or colonial mandates were to 
be seriously envisaged, it is possible that unexpected candida- 
tures might arise. The Polish Press has already given the public 
to understand that Poland would put in a claim. In the mean- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 7th May 1936, with Sir Alan Pim, 
K.C.LE., K.B.E., in the chair. 

2 M. O. Louwers, a member of the Institut Royal Colonial Belge, has just 
published a profound study of the question under the title Le Probléme Colonial au 
Point de Vue International. With the author’s permission, many of the ideas 
expressed here have been taken from this work. 
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time, however, if the question is an actual one to-day, it is as 
a result of the colonial aspirations manifested in Italy and in 
Germany. 

I shall only speak to you incidentally about Italy. I do not 
propose to enlarge upon the case of Italy for the reason that it 
no longer belongs to the aspect of the problem which we are 
examining here. In virtue of the Rome Agreement of the 7th of 
January 1935, France agreed to renounce certain territories 
in favour of Libya and Eritrea, and as a conclusion to their 
negotiations as a whole the French and Italian governments 
signed a declaration stating that the agreements reached ensured 
“. . . a settlement of all questions concerning the application 
of Art. 13 of the Treaty of London of the 26th of April 1915.” 

Thus Italy has formally renounced any attempt to effect in 
the future a further extension of her colonial domains through 
concessions of sovereignty made to her by France. Apparently 
she has also renounced all claims upon Great Britain for the 
execution of the Treaty of London other than that effected by 
the cession in 1919 of the 35,000 square miles of Jubaland. In 
effect, Signor Mussolini has declared that he does not covet any 
territory belonging to a European State and he has renewed this 
assurance in a Press interview.1. Going further, to include not 
only colonies but also mandated territories, Signor Federzoni, 
the President of the Italian Senate, has declared, in the course 
of a lecture on the question of mandates, that Italy has not 
demanded and does not demand territories pertaining in any way 
whatsoever to the sphere of authority of other civilised nations.” 

Italy then was disposed to concentrate her colonial aspira- 
tions upon Abyssinia. Considering the course which events have 
taken, it has become difficult to imagine that she will not succeed 
in effectively satisfying those aspirations ; and in that case several 
generations of Italians will find in Abyssinia the means of satis- 
fying their need for activity. 

By carrying the war into the country of a State Member of 
the League of Nations, Italy provoked an international conflict 
of wide repercussions. But that has nothing to do with the 
question which is occupying us now, namely, whether the States 
possessing colonies or holding colonial mandates must envisage 
the possibility that they may have to abandon their rights in 
order to satisfy States which have neither colonies nor mandates, 


1 Interview with Mr. G. Ward Price, published in The Daily Mail of the 6th 
of May 1936. 
2 See Le Temps, 18th February 1936. 
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but which aspire to them. In practice, the question only arises 
to-day in the case of Germany. 


On the 11th of May 1919 the proposals for a Peace Treaty were 
submitted to the German delegates at Versailles. On the 29th 
of May the Government of the Reich submitted in its turn their 
counter-proposals to the Allied delegates. One section of the 
note accompanying these counter-proposals concerned the colonial 
stipulations of the Treaty. Germany defended her right to 
retain her colonies, notably by the following arguments :— 


‘‘ The possession of German colonies will be even more necessary to 
Germany in the future than it has been in the past, if for no other 
reason, because, as a result of her unfavourable commercial position, 
it is indispensable that she should have the possibility of obtaining 
the raw materials necessary to her economic development, and that as 
far as possible in colonies belonging to her. Germany also needs 
colonies as an outlet for her industries . . . and she needs lands to 
colonise so as to dispose of a portion at least of her surplus population. 


This extract from the German Note of the 29th of May 1919 
contains the three arguments which were subsequently adduced by 
statesmen, publicists, and, above all, by former German colonials 
who have tried to justify Germany’s desire to recover her colonies, 
if not to gain possession of other territories belonging to countries 
which, according to the German thesis, have more than enough 
colonies already. It is the same argument which the numerous 
“ Have nots” might with equal justification maintain against 
the few “‘ Haves.” 

According to this argument, colonies would be necessary to 
States in order to ensure :— 


(1) an outlet for their surplus population ; 
(2) commercial outlets ; 
(3): the control of the source of raw materials. 


The refutations provoked by these three arguments seemed to 
me decisive. I shall therefore confine myself to a few brief 
observations, though I still fear that these observations may 
consist merely of repetitions. 

What is a colony? It is a territory which does not exercise 
free government over itself, and over which authority is exerted 
by a country whose government is not that of the territory 
itself. A British Dominion, for example, no longer corresponds 
to this definition. 
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Envisaged in this light, the number of colonial territories 
to-day is relatively limited. 

1. They are all situated in the tropical zone, and, in spite of 
the progress of medicine and tropical hygiene, it would be a 
misrepresentation of the present state of things to suggest that 
these countries could accommodate a large number of Europeans. 
They contain, moreover, indigenous populations which are 
increasing in number in every area that is able to provide human 
nourishment, and the rights of those indigenous peoples must be 
respected. My honourable friend Lord Lugard has already 
commented upon this fact in his letters to The Times and has 
made some very judicious observations thereon. 

Furthermore, the seriousness of the problem of over-popula- 
tion should not be exaggerated. It appears that Europe will 
not in the future have to provide for an excess of inhabitants 
comparable with that which she has in the past poured forth 
upon the rest of the world. Everywhere west of the Vistula a 
regular decrease in the birth-rate is observable. No country is 
immune from this phenomenon, not even Italy, to judge by an 
article which has recently appeared in an authoritative periodical 
dealing with international affairs. This article states :— 


“One is tempted to guess that the speeches and writings of the 
Duce and other Fascist chieftains and the noisy journalistic campaign 
against the ‘ horrible crime’ of birth control has had one paramount 
result, that of spreading knowledge about it among many innocent 
souls.”’ 1 


2. The trade of Great Britain and France with each of their 
colonies in the part of the world particularly under considera- 
tion, namely Tropical Africa, taken individually, amounts to very 
little. The mother countries only find genuine commercial sup- 
port in their overseas colonies in relative proportion to the 
population, extent and number of those colonies. There must 
be several colonies before the mother country can be seriously 
affected by colonial trade. This consideration is an important 
one, for it shows that if one is going to take the second argu- 
ment into account, it would not be a case of giving back one or 
other colony, or even all her former colonies, to Germany. It 
would be a case of constructing for her piece by piece a colonial 
empire that she has never possessed. 

3. The third argument is more important. It is obvious 
that the fact of controlling the sources of raw materials necessary 
to its industry, in a territory under its authority, where the local 

1 Foreign Affairs (N.Y.), January 1936, ‘‘ Can Italy Live at Home? ’”’ 
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currency bears its national device, constitutes an advantage for 
an industrial country, especially in these times when the rate of 
exchange of the various currencies is unstable. 

Fear of a deficiency in raw materials has become a sort of 
obsession with certain States. It is visible in their tendency to 
constitute themselves into a “closed” economic system in 
which each State should live self-sufficiently behind insuperable 
customs barriers, satisfying all its needs by means of its own 
resources. 

A redistribution of colonies would only realise this condition 
very imperfectly. If the spoils of the colonial Powers were to be 
divided among all the countries where this tendency is making 
itself felt, not one of them would find in its share more than a 
very small part of the food products that it needs. It would 
be necessary for every industrial country to have allotted to it 
the equivalent of a third of the British Empire-in order that it 
might draw from its colonial domain the only raw materials 
essential to a varied industry, namely, those metals not usually 
to be found in Europe, cotton, wool and oil. 

It must be recognised that the territories which may still be 
considered as colonies, most of which date from the second half of 
the nineteenth century, are only the remains left over from the 
great colonial movements of the preceding centuries. The colonies 
of Tropical Africa are not, and do not seem called upon to 
become, the inexhaustible storehouse of raw materials which some 
people imagine. We know this Tropical Africa better than those 
who contemplate from afar and with a certain envy the position 
occupied there by the colonial Powers. There is hardly a mining 
region there comparable with those existing in other parts of the 
world. As to the soil, it is most frequently extremely poor. The 
total produce of all the colonies of Tropical Africa constitutes 
only a very small proportion of world economic production. In 
short, the great sources of raw materials for industry and for 
food products are not in the colonies themselves. 

The industrial development of a country does not imply as 
an essential condition that that country should have control of 
sources of raw materials. Belgium became an industrial power, 
although as far as raw materials were concerned her little country 
could only provide coal. In her metal industry, every ton of iron 
worked must be bought abroad, and the same applies in her textile 
industry in respect of nearly all the flax, all the wool, and, despite 
the increasing production of the Congo, three-quarters of the 
cotton needed for her manufactures. German industry was born 
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and saw its first impetus on the morrow of 1871, and when 
Germany acquired her colonies they gave her very little assistance 
in the matter of raw materials. 

Good sense protests against the thesis that every country 
should possess without discrimination a sort of natural right to 
the same advantages. They are all as nature made them, the 
resultant of historical conditions and the character of their 
inhabitants. The theory, dear to certain sociologists, of equality 
of point of departure and the right to rectify original inequalities 
would, when applied to nations, lead to permanent and universal 
confusion. Countries with a sterile soil would have a right to 
fertile lands belonging to other countries, and those situated in the 
centre of a continent would be justified in demanding access to 
the sea. Why should it be the part of the small States to remain 
for ever deprived of the power resulting from the possession of a 
vast territory and a large population which, so long as a wise 
use is made of it, assures that most precious of all advantages— 
security? Among other weaknesses my compatriots have always 
had a marked predilection for the wine of Burgundy. They 
sacrifice on it each year a considerable proportion of their de- 
preciated money. I hope no one will put it into their heads that 
they have an indefeasible right to the French province whence 
comes this product which appears indispensable to their material 
—and moral—well-being. 

The truth is that, contrary to what is too readily affirmed, 
colonies are in no way necessary to a country. By this I mean 
that they do not present a necessity such as to justify that from a 
feeling of altruism the Powers provided with colonies should part 
with them in favour of those countries that do not possess them. 
Colonies are merely useful. To judge by the experience of my 
country, colonies are sometimes a benefit, but this benefit makes 
itself felt much more in the spiritual and political domain than in 
the economic sphere. Colonisation was the first work to be 
accomplished by the Belgians in common after the conquest of 
their national independence. Its success inspired them with 
confidence in themselves. In extending her territory into the 
centre of Africa, Belgium made the political equilibrium of two 
continents dependent on her independent existence, and thus 
fortified thisindependence. The Congo has been for us a country 
of energy, enlarging the horizon of our people; it has developed 
in them that spirit of initiative which they have exercised 
profitably in countries further afield. 

The three arguments which I have mentioned present an 
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obvious weakness. In Germany this fact seems now to have been 
realised, and they no longer form the burden of the theme which 
they now develop in order to justify their claim to possess 
colonies. 

It was only after the coming into power of Chancellor von 
Papen that the restoration of the former German colonies 
figured on the programme of the Reich Government. In an 
interview with a representative of the United Press on the 29th 
of July 1932, Herr von Papen declared that Germany ought to 
take up once more her place in the sun, morally, politically and 
economically. “‘ But in order to bring this about,” he stated, 
“the restrictions imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles must disappear, and the former colonies of the Reich must 
be vestored.”’ It was von Papen, too, who first spoke of equality 
in the matter of colonies. 

Four years later, in the German Government’s “ peace plan ”’ 
of the 31st of March 1936, Chancellor Hitler expressed himself 
as follows: ‘‘ The German Government expresses once more the 
hope that within a reasonable space of time and by means of 
friendly negotiations the question of equality of rights in the 
colonial sphere . . . may be solved.”’ 

I do not know if you know more about this question than I 
do, but I confess that this expression ‘‘ equality of rights in the 
colonial sphere ’’ does not call up any precise idea to my mind. 
When Germany, having in view the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland zone, 
speaks of equality of rights in the sphere of sovereignty, everyone 
understands, and some are ready to admit the legitimacy of such a 
demand. The same expression, used a propos of colonies, seems 
meaningless, for if every State possesses, intrinsically, power and 
sovereignty, all States do not necessarily possess colonies. Germany 
in particular had realised her unity and had already reached the 
zenith of her power without thinking of obtaining colonies, and 
if it had depended only upon Bismarck, she would never have 
had any. 

However this may be, this not very clear formula, capable of 
other interpretations, has been generally taken to be a warning 
of Germany’s intention formally to demand the restoration of her 
former colonies. 

If this be so, Hitler, in introducing the colonial claim into his 
peace plan of the 31st of March, moved the colonial problem from 
a purely economic on to a political plane. That is tantamount to 
putting it in its right place. The restoration of the colonies is a 
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question of prestige for Germany; she aims at doing away one 
by one with all the legacies of the Diktat of Versailles, effacing the 
last traces of her defeat, and restoring to Germany all the external 
signs of the power which she possessed before the War. For 
Germany the question is essentially a political one. 

Herr Hitler has laid down as a principle that Germany’s pos- 
session of colonies is an essential factor for world peace. In order 
to appreciate the force of this statement it is necessary to go back 
eighteen years, to the moment when the military power of 
Germany was being crushed beneath the blows of the Allies. 

The Allied note of the 16th of June 1919 added to the pre- 
sumed failure of Germany in the sphere of colonial civilisation this 
further argument : 


Moreover the Allied and Associated Powers felt themselves 
compelled to safeguard their own security and the peace of the 
world against a military imperialism which sought to establish bases 
whence it could pursue a policy of interference and intimidation 
against the other Powers.} 


This is the political argument, and Germany would be hard 
put to it to contest its validity. 

It would take longer than I have at my disposal to retrace 
what was Germany’s attitude towards her neighbours with regard 
to their overseas possessions. I must content myself with recalling 
our own experience in Belgium. 

You remember the sensational appearance of William II at 
Tangier in 1905, the sending to Agadir of the German destroyer, 
the Panther, and the Algeciras Conference of 1911 at which for the 
first time the Franco-British Entente Cordiale was publicly affirmed. 
In the course of the Algeciras Conference Germany showed 
herself disposed to abandon her claims to Morocco in return for 
the cession by France of the colony which was then called French 
Congo, now known as French Equatorial Africa. Matters did 
not get as far as that, but the French did yield to the Germans 
two narrow strips of territory which established contact across 
the French Congo between the German Cameroons and the 
Belgian Congo. The conclusion of these negotiations alarmed 
Belgium. Seen on the map, the two antenne of the Cameroons 
indicated very clearly the direction towards which Germany was 
turning her eyes. We had no illusions as to the significance of 
this unexpected solution of the Moroccan struggle. Later the 

1 Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German 


Delegation on the Conditions of Peace. [Misc. No. 4, 1919.) (London, 1919, 
H.M.S.O.) 
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Memoirs of Kiderlen-Wachter, the German Foreign Minister at 
that time, revealed the end in view. ‘‘ We must,” he said, 
“go as far as the Belgian Congo so as to be among those eligible 
when the day comes for it to be shared out.”’ 

Soon German intentions grew more precise. In March 1914 
Herr von Jagow declared: to the French Ambassador in Berlin 
that Germany must reach an agreement with France and 
Great Britain about the division of the colonial territories of 
Africa between these three Powers. ‘‘ Our agreement would 
have to be concluded at the expense of Belgium,” he added; 
and, continuing, he maintained that only the Great Powers 
were in a position to colonise, and that, moreover, even in Europe 
the small States were destined to disappear. 

At the moment when the World War broke out Germany’s 
intentions with regard to the Belgian Congo manifested them- 
selves even more clearly. Under one of the provisions of the 
Berlin Act of 1885, the territory of the Congo had been placed, 
ever since its institution, under a régime of perpetual neutrality. 
At the beginning of August 1914 the Belgian Government took 
the initiative of proposing that, in the interests of maintaining 
the prestige of the white race, all Tropical Africa should be placed 
outside the sphere of hostilities. They ordered their colonial 
troops to observe a strictly defensive attitude on the frontiers 
bordering on German territory. Some weeks later the Germans 
attacked the Belgian Congo, and thus began the East African 
campaign which was to last till the Armistice, and which we 
carried on with the sole intention of preventing what Germany 
had in view, that is to say, the creation by force of arms of a 
military situation such as would aliow of the Congo question 
being brought into the peace negotiations. 

During that same period before the War Germany was con- 
stantly urging on Great Britain that the latter should allow 
Portuguese Angola to be considered as a sphere of German 
influence. 

The realisation of this programme would have given Germany 
the possession of an enormous and unbroken colonial Empire com- 
prising her former colonies in East Africa, South-West Africa and 
the Cameroons, supplemented by the Belgian Congo and by Angola. 
There would have been only one enclave in this Empire, French 
Equatorial Africa, and that would have been absorbed at the first 
opportunity. Germany would thus have ruled over the whole 
of Central Africa, with the network of its great waterways, the 
system of trans-continental railway lines that the future will see 
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converging there, the whole course of the Congo, and the upper 
reaches of the Nile. The realisation of this great political ob- 
jective wouid have allowed of infinite developments. Mistress of 
the whole of Equatorial Africa from one ocean to the other, 
Germany would have exerted her influence on the one hand 
towards the Sudan, and through the Sudan to Egypt, and, on 
the other hand, across the two Rhodesias to South Africa. 

It is understandable that fear of the realisation of such 
ambitions sufficed, at the time of the Versailles Treaty, to determine 
the unanimous agreement of all the Powers who had been at 
different times troubled or threatened by German colonial policy. 
They were all of one mind that Germany must be kept out of 
Africa, both in the interests of the peace of the world in general, 
and in the interest of the peaceful development of African colonisa- 
tion in particular. Among these Powers, the most ardent in 
favour of this policy was certainly South Africa. It was the same 
with Australia and New Zealand when the fate of New Guinea 
and Western Samoa came into question. And it was no easy 
task to persuade these three Dominions to abandon the an- 
nexation pure and simple of the German colonies they had 
conquered. 

In fact, Germany’s loss of her colonies was the penalty for 
her own faults: nobody wanted to have her in their neighbour- 
hood, wherever it might be in the world. Germany’s abandon- 
ment of her colonies was merely another of the means devised in 
1919 to prevent further wars. 

Germany plans to reconquer in every direction the place she 
formerly occupied in the world. Germany to-day is taking up 
again the ways of Imperial Germany—with this difference, 
that, having less to lose and being more careless about exposing 
her new régime to adventures, she is more dangerous. 

Her international policy can be summed up in one word: 
revisionism. Yesterday it was the revision of the disarmament 
clauses, then the revision of the provisions dealing with de- 
militarisation and the Rhineland Zone, and to-morrow it will be 
the revision of the frontiers fixed by the Peace Treaty. The claim 
for their former colonies which the Germans are making to-day 
merely constitutes the expression of revisionism as applied to 
Africa and Australasia. 

I do not hesitate to admit that, if the restoration to Germany of 
her former colonies were really to bring with it the general pacifica- 
tion of Europe, it would be worth paying a considerable price for 
such a benefit. The result would justify all the colonial Powers 
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in declaring themselves ready to make sacrifices in order to 
realise it. But to believe this would be to delude oneself 
dangerously. 

Before the War we used to hear the same story. ‘‘ Without 
colonies,” said Herr von Jagow to the French Ambassador, Jules 
Cambon, “ Germany can only trouble the peace of Europe.”’ 

“Without colonies.”’ . . . And Germany possessed at that 
time all the territories whose restoration she is now demanding 
as a guarantee of peace. 

Herr Hitler was recently urged to define which colonies he had 
inmind. You may besure that to this indiscreet question the only 
reply that subsequent events would not be likely to contradict 
would be: First of all our former colonies, then yours. And 
you may be sure, too, that in the reconstructed, improved and 
enlarged German colonial sphere the product which would at 
once be most actively developed would be the ascari. 

One might raise the objection that it would be possible, in 
restoring Germany’s former colonies to her, to take precautions 
at the same time. Germany would then not hesitate to declare 
herself definitely satisfied, to promise henceforth to respect other 
people’s property, and not to arm the natives. Germany would 
make these promises, I feel convinced, but I am equally convinced 
that she would not keep one of them. 

I am touching here on a fact, in my opinion a fundamental 
one, the significance of which extends beyond the particular 
problem which is occupying us, while at the same time affecting it 
directly. 

The fundamental basis of the morality which rules over 
relations between private individuals is a respect for contracts ; 
and the authors of the Peace Treaties and the League Covenant 
had conceived the noble ambition of basing the relations between 
States also on a respect for contracts. The same moral rule 
was to govern the relations between nations that governed the 
relations between individuals. In reaction against what he called 
“ the old order ’’—which had found its most complete expression 
in the Treaties of Vienna of 1815—-President Wilson wanted to 
base the new order, not so much on precautionary measures to 
guard against that order’s being disturbed, but rather on respect 
for international engagements. 

The system would have held good if all the States capable of 
disturbing the international order had themselves been permeated 
to an equal degree with the respect due to the pledged word to 
treaties. That it was possible in 191g to believe in the existence 
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of this pre-requisite condition is one of those mistakes that to-day 
one finds hard to forgive. If at that time the lesson of the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality guaranteed by the Treaties of 1839 
had not been deliberately disregarded, if everything written on 
this subject by German authors had not been ignored, it would 
have been understood that respect for treaties is totally foreign 
to the German mentality. It is to this initial error that the 
present instability of Europe is in large measure due. 

All national mentalities are not the same, and there is no use 
in getting indignant because other nations, who may surpass us 
in some respects, do not think as we do about everything. I 
am not here concerned to accuse Germany, I am simply stating a 
fact. 

This fact is not only apparent in the writings of soldiers, like 
the famous General von Bernhardi, for whom “ paper chains ”’ 
could evidently never take precedence over considerations of a 
strategic order. But beside these professionals of war are ranged 
all the German thinkers, historians, philosophers, statesmen, even 
poets—who not only yesterday, but for the last half-century have 
proclaimed, without ceasing, the frailty of treaties as a conse- 
quence of the fundamental doctrine for which the historian 
Treitschke enunciated the formula—namely, the “absolute ”’ 
State. The State, declared Treitschke, depends only on itself, 
it exists only for itself, nothing can control it. “‘ When a treaty 
becomes a nuisance, if the State cannot secure its revision by 
amicable means, the moment has come to call upon the only 
judge that can decide in the great Court of Appeal of the nations : 
War.” It is Treitschke, too, who wrote: ‘‘ No State can con- 
fine its future wishes in relation to another. What judge could 
any State recognise as being above it or in a position to impose 
a superior right upon it? A State signs a contract making the 
while a mental] reservation regarding its own liberty.” This last 
proposition should be present in the mind of every statesman 
who treats with Germany. It comes from one of the spiritual 
fathers of the present Germany, whose formula of the absolute 
State has found its political realisation in the totalitarian National 
Socialist State. Before the War the philosopher Lasson wrote : 
‘““Law between nations does not depend on the letter of the 
engagement. It is based on this principle: to each nation as 
much, and only as much, as its power can wield. In the course 
of time the rules governing the law of nations have become based 
upon reasons of opportunism, but never upon judicial or philoso- 
phical reasons.” The same idea has more recently been expressed 
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in particularly explicit terms: ‘Since a treaty is only the 
formulated expression of the relation of power to power at a given 
moment between two States, if that relation changes, and if the 
real or merely supposed interest of one of the States demands 
other stipulations, it is the strict duty of its governors not to 
shrink from employing any means of obtaining a modifica- 
tion.” 4 

Each time Germany has repudiated her signature, there have 
been people ready to see in it one of those accidental deviations 
from the straight line to which States are exposed as much as 
individuals. In reality it was only the application of a doctrine 
with which the German mentality is deeply permeated. This 
doctrine finds a semblance of justification in the lessons of history. 
It consequently runs the risk of becoming contagious, and that is 
the worst thing about it. Under the pretext that there is practically 
no example of an “eternal”’ treaty, certain people ‘conclude too 
readily that respect for treaties is an idea belonging to another age. 
For such people the “‘ sanctity ”’ of treaties has become an object of 
sarcasm. In 1914 the violation of an international treaty awoke 
the conscience of nations, but now treaties are torn up one after 
the other, and one must recognise that it is only too easy to be 
drawn into having a share in such behaviour. 

Respect for treaties should be maintained because the safety 
of the relations between nations depends on it, in the same way 
that the social relations between individuals are founded on 
respect for all sorts of conventions. 

Since 1919 several legal instruments have been established, 
and the fact that Germany’s signature to these instruments had 
been obtained filled those who treated with her with confidence. 
This happened in the case of Locarno, when Germany entered 
the League, at the time of the Vatican Agreement, and on other 
more recent occasions. To appreciate each one of these acts at 
its true value the fact should have been borne in mind that when 
signing a treaty Germany is always “ mentally reserving her 
liberty.”” It would be just the same thing with any new treaty 
fixing the conditions of a new colonial régime. 

There is this fundamental ambiguity about every attempt to 
treat with Germany: the other contracting party thinks that 
he is fixing relations for the future, while Germany sees in the 
act no significance beyond the expression of the relation of power 
between two parties at the moment of signing. For the former 

1 “ Les Idées Allemandes pendant la Guerre,”’ by André Chevrillon (in Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 15 mai, 1934). 
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the treaty is a contract, for the latter the recognition of an 
existing situation. 

Is this tantamount to saying that one must abandon all 
idea of treating with Germany? That is not my idea: a 
treaty with Germany retains one virtue in my eyes, namely, 
that its violation would be such as to open the eyes of public 
opinion, which, in parliamentary democracies, determines in the 
last resort the conduct of governments in international affairs. 


Herr Hitler explains very clearly in his book, Mein Kampf, 
the reasons for his lack of sympathy with Germany’s colonial 
demands. He wanted the Reich above all to consecrate all its 
resources towards the re-integration of the national territory. As 
for the surplus population, it was towards the east of Europe 
that the German race should look for the field of expansion 
assigned to it by Fate. 

You will say that the Fiihrer has developed since then. It is 
said, too, that the German Colonial League reckons to-day on 
a membership of several hundred thousand; but manifestations 
of this kind prove nothing about the spontaneity or the force 
of a sentiment, when applied to Germany. 

The Fiihrer has developed under the influence of a cross- 
current within the National-Socialist party itself. He also seems 
to have given way before the agitation created by the small but 
very active group of former colonial officials. It is even more 
probable that he was encouraged to formulate his colonial 
demands when he observed how easily Germany saw all her 
desires successively granted as soon as she declared that their 
realisation would assure universal peace. Finally, it must not 
be forgotten that he has the kind of political origins which 
render continuous success in every direction a condition of his 
existence. 

But I am none the less brought to the conclusion that this 
claim has only an incidental importance for the German people, 
and even for the National-Socialist Government, and that the 
peace of Europe does not depend upon its satisfaction. 


To return her former colonies to Germany would be the 
equivalent of disseminating in Africa and Australia the political 
disorder prevalent in Europe and all its attendant menaces. One 
can imagine what kind of reception this idea would get in the 


British Dominions. 
The reception that would be accorded to it by Belgium can 
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easily be foreseen. If I could have the pleasure of taking you 
at this minute for a walk in the Belgian Ardennes where I live, 
you would see at every cross-roads patrols guarding night and 
day the outlets across the frontier. We are living under the 
threat of a sudden invasion, an attack of the kind we experienced 
twenty years ago. Here we are in the middle of Europe, in this 
century of enlightenment. Destiny and geography have made us 
the immediate neighbours of Germany. There is nothing enviable 
about this position. We must just make the best of it. But if 
the question were to arise of establishing the same proximity in 
Africa when once we are well rid of it, there would be no doubt 
whatever about Belgium’s reply. 

In spite of all our experiences I do not despair of reason. I 
want to believe that the restoration of her former colonies to 
Germany will remain in the realm of those speculations that 
delight visionaries and amateurs, and that no statesmen will 
be found in our countries to take the question up. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that the colonial problem 
exists. It is useless to shirk the issue, and the colonial Powers will 
not escape the necessity of resolving it. Toacertain extent they 
have put the question themselves, and by a series of recent, and 
perhaps untimely, declarations on the part of government organs 
and representatives of public opinion they have to some extent 
legalised the colonial claims of the countries not possessing colonies. 

But the problem is not specifically German, for the arguments 
invoked by Germany apply equally well to other non-colony- 
owning countries which, if they have a less provocative past, are 
not less interesting. 

In the great community of civilised States, colonial Powers 
appear as privileged. Their presence offends the democratic 
taste for equality. In former days privilege carried with it 
prestige and imposed respect, but to-day it attracts envy. 

Of the fifty-eight States Members of the League of Nations 
there remain only five colonial Powers—six counting Italy—and 
among the remaining fifty-two no fewer than twenty-three are 


former colonies now emancipated, and as such are imbued with 


anti-colonial prejudice. Of the other twenty-nine, how many 
would not be glad to share the privilege? In these circum- 
stances, is it surprising that the colonial Powers as such enjoy 
no particular sympathy at Geneva, and that there exists a fairly 
widespread prejudice to the effect that colonisation is an abuse 
and a spoliation ? 

Solutions sometimes suggest themselves when the general 
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current of ideas tends in their direction. Too many nations to-day 
have the feeling of being stifled behind too restricted economic 
frontiers, and have acquired the habit of seeing a remedy to 
this situation in the opening-up of colonies to them. Wisdom 
commands that these views should be borne in mind, in spite of 
the doubts that one may feel about this solution. 

To the problem put thus in its true aspect—that is to say, 
viewed as a general and not as a specifically German problem 
—three solutions have been proposed :—- 


(x) a redistribution of colonies ; 
(2) the generalisation of the mandatory régime ; 
(3) the extension to all colonies of the open-door system. 


For my part, I would set aside the first solution. A redis- 
tribution of colonies would mean a whetting of appetites, and 
would only serve to bring one more cause of trouble into a world 
that already knows only too much. This would be an immoral 
method, for it would consist of despoiling, in favour of new- 
comers, States which are to-day reaping the fruits of long effort 
and much expenditure, the reward of their spirit of initiative 
and foresight, of their political sense and of the spirit of enter- 
prise combined with reason that is behind all colonisation. This 
solution is equally inadmissible if one looks at it from the point 
of view of the interest of the native population. One cannot 
with impunity and without introducing a profound confusion 
submit a native society to the successive influences of different 
national geniuses. 

I am inclined to reject the generalisation of the Mandates 
system for the same reasons. 

There remains the third solution. In favour of this solution 
we may invoke the results of what is already a long experience : 
that of the application of the principle of commercial liberty and 
economic equality instituted in Equatorial Africa from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean by the Berlin Act of 1884 and 
renewed by the Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye of the 
roth of September 1919. The same principle applied to Morocco 
by the Act of Algeciras of 1906 made possible the solution of a 
difficult situation. Finally, Article 22 of the League Covenant 
and the institution of the mandatory régime extended to new 
territories the application of the principle of economic equality. 
These precedents speak in favour of a solution based on the 
extension of economic equality to the greatest possible number of 
colonial territories. 
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The colonial Powers, resolved to observe this principle scrupu- 
lously, would have no reason to object to its application being 
controlled by an international body, provided that that control 
only concerned the precise object of their engagement and left 
their sovereignty intact. 

This solution would present none of the difficulties of the pre- 
ceding ones. Leaving sovereignty in the hands of those who 
already hold it, it would in no way violate public sentiment in the 
colonial countries, and would not submit the native populations 
to the trial of a change of governor. It would, in fact, be tanta- 
mount to a return of the economic liberalism to which many of 
us remain attached, even those who have been momentarily 
deflected from it by the present economic depression. In accord- 
ing to Powers without colonial territories the practical advantages 
of colonisation, those countries that do not entertain secret 
imperialist designs would at least be induced no longer to try 
to realise their dreams of expansion by overthrowing the existing 
colonial order. Finally, if the admission of one more privileged 
State into the circle of the colony-owning countries would only 
serve to underline the inequality between the “ Haves”’ and the 
“ Have-nots,” this other solution would precisely satisfy the 
slogan initiated by the German plan of the 31st of March, namely, 
“ equality of rights.”” From a political point of view that is not 
its smallest merit. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. CHARLES RODEN BuxTON said that M. Orts had dismissed the 
extension of the system of Mandates to all colonial areas, but not the 
idea of an extension of the Open Door. In this respect he was of the 
same opinion as Lord Lugard; but Lord Lugard went a little further 
(though he, Mr. Buxton, was anxious not to misrepresent his views). 
He understood that Lord Lugard would not only support the economic 
equality clause throughout all colonies, but would place the supervision 
of its application in the hands of the Mandates Commission. Would 
M. Orts agree to that? 

Secondly, Mr. Buxton had understood Lord Lugard to say that 
he would like to make general the prohibition of militarisation, and 
of the employment of native troops for purposes other than those of 
local police and defence. 

Thirdly, he (Lord Lugard) considered that in colonial territories 
the question of the enlistment of personnel, other than the nationals 
of the controlling power, should be seriously considered—particularly 
in the scientific and technical fields—so that there would be ample 
opening for the skill and abilities of qualified foreigners. Mr. Buxton 
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said that he would like to know if M. Orts agreed on these three 
points. 


M. Orts, in reply to the first question, said that, like Lord Lugard, 
he was quite prepared to admit international control, with the proviso, 
as he had mentioned, that this control should only apply to economic 
equality, and not to any other activity arising out of the exercise 
of sovereignty. The Mandates Commission was certainly qualified 
to be the body exercising this control, and it would exercise it within 
the agreed limits, but it seemed premature to decide now whether it 
would be advisable to add this task to those which the Mandates 
Commission had already assumed. 

On the question of militarisation he was quite in agreement with 
Lord Lugard. 

As to the third question, M. Orts pointed out that in certain 
colonies no nationality bar was exercised in choosing men to fill certain 
posts in scientific and technical fields. In the Belgian Congo, for ex- 
ample, the personnel of the official health service and the laboratories 
had always included a great number of foreigners. 


PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH asked the lecturer why he alto- 
gether rejected the course of generalising the Mandate system. He 
understood him to say that it was for the same reason as he rejected 
the redistribution of the colonies, that it would arouse the appetites 
of many countries; but would that objection apply to the enlargement 
of the Mandate system? M. Orts did recommend the generalisation 
of the system of the Open Door, and the prohibition of the raising of 
military forces, both principles of the Mandate system. The third 
principle of this system was the application of a definite Trust for the 
native inhabitants of the territories under mandate. Professor 
Bentwich asked the speaker if he did not think it would be in the 
interests of the inhabitants of non-self-governing colonies to have this 
Trust defined and generalised. They would not be likely to object. 
He thought that there was another advantage in the generalisation of 
the system, that of equality of opportunity for the subjects of all 
countries, something beyond the Open Door, and the elimination of 
any element of gain for the governing country. This would tend to 
remove the jealousy of non-colonial countries; and by bringing the 
colonial governments under the supervision of an international body, 
it would give other countries a share in the work of the Government 
and development of backward peoples. 


M. PIERRE OrTs said that it was not from the native population 
that he expected opposition if the mandatory system were to be 
extended, but from the mother countries. He had noticed in France, 
for example, and in the British Press how much public opinion would 
be opposed to that, and it was very difficult to ignore public opinion 
in such a case. 
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M. Orts thought that the different mother countries who had put a 
lot of capital into the colonies would very naturally never consent to 
the Mandate system, and in his opinion the greatest necessity was to 
find a practical solution for colonial problems. 

In his own opinion, M. Orts found the mandatory system ideal 
for people who had already developed politically but who lacked some- 
thing to enable them to govern themselves, for example a certain 
spirit of tolerance. He instanced Iraq, Syria and Palestine. But he 
believed that this system had no justification in the case of colonies 
in Tropical Africa, where no one would suggest that the inhabitants 
would ever be able to govern themselves. 


Mr. G. LE MEsuRIER MANDER asked, if Great Britain were to go 
to Geneva and say that she was willing to consider putting all her 
colonies under the Mandate system, provided that other countries 
would do the same, what would be the reaction of the other Powers, 
France and Belgium? Would they respond to such an appeal ? 

Another point he would like to raise was the introduction of an 
international element into existing Mandates, into their administration 
for example. After all, there was something of the kind, something 
very different, but similar, in the Secretariat at Geneva. Could not a 
staff of picked men, specially trained, be found to do this work? And, 
above all, would it not be worth while, if, as Monsieur Orts had 
remarked in a later part of his address, in this way Germany were 
really made to feel that she was getting a fair deal, and a legitimate 
place in the settlement of world affairs? If this could be attained it 
seemed to Mr. Mander that it would be very well worth while making 
a great effort. 


M. Orts, replying to the first question, said that if the British 
Government announced at Geneva that it had decided to place all its 
colonies under the Mandate system, it would be difficult for the other 
countries to object. But he did not think that Great Britain would 
do it. 

He knew and had the greatest admiration for the personnel of the 
League Secretariat. But there was a difference between men whose 
job was jointly to study international problems or to control the 
observation of international agreements, and a body of functionaries 
whose duty it was to administer a country. He would be glad to have 
the opinion of a former Colonial Governor on this point. 

Above all, he found that with European mentalities the differences 
seemed to become more and more marked as time went on instead of 
their becoming assimilated. There were people for whom the abolition 
of the arbitrary in public life did not constitute a definite step forward ; 
everyone did not recognise the same limits to the prerogatives of the 
State and the liberties of the individual. It was difficult for men holding 
differing conceptions on essential points to bring to the task of govern- 
ment the necessary unity of outlook. 
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Mr. E. A. T. TAYLOR said that in some quarters suggestions had 
been made that’ colonies should be placed under the Mandate system, 
apparently on the assumption that something would thus be gained. 
He was not at all sure that such an assumption was justified, 
inasmuch as the interests of native races were probably just as well 
looked after by their British administrators as by any international 
body. 

He said that, speaking from long administrative experience in the 
tropics, he could not see how the grievances of the unsatisfied Powers 
could be met by adopting the suggestion to appoint some of their 
nationals to posts in the professional and technical departments of 
colonial governments. Native races all over Africa regarded ad- 
ministrative and judicial officers as superior to all others; Italians 
and Germans would simply not be satisfied with the less highly regarded 
positions. On the other hand, coherent and effective administration 
could never be attained by a mixed personnel of English, Italians, 
Germans and perhaps Japanese. 

He then referred to what had been quoted as one of the blessings 
of the Mandate system, namely the prohibition of recruiting natives 
for military service. He pointed out that in all British African 
colonies troops were an essential part of the government, being required 
to support the police in case of civil disturbance. If natives could 
not be recruited, of what material would the troops be formed? He 
would be sorry to be charged with the peaceful administration of any 
African territory in which it was known that there were no troops for 
use in an emergency. 

With regard to the Open Door, Mr. Taylor said that he thought it 
the only honest manner of administering a country under British 
supervision. If we restricted the imports of other countries into our 
colonies, we were simply exploiting the native markets. This was the 
only reason that he would like to see the colonies under the supervision 
of a Mandate, but generally speaking he thought that Great Britain 
had tried to maintain the Open Door, except that under the depression, 
and owing to it, we had restricted certain imports from Japan into 
Africa. Otherwise he thought that we had observed this policy very 
generally in our dealings with our colonies. 

Finally, he remarked that the problem of colonial readjustment 
always seemed to be discussed from the point of view of Europe, and 
the question asked what changes should Africans be made to suffer in 
order to benefit Europeans. Readjustment of African territory was 
for Africa, not Europe, to decide; and, difficult as it might be to 
ascertain native opinion, this should be the ruling consideration. 


Mr. D. O. MALCOLM quite agreed that the principles of the Treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Laye might be extended by the Powers responsible 
to all parts of tropical Africa, and thought that this should be done 
by voluntary acts of the governments concerned. The efficacy of 
such action would depend upon the good faith and intentions of 
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the nations concerned. He deprecated reference to international 
authorities. We had seen something of their attempted action 
latterly, and if there was anything clear about recent tragic events he 
felt that it was the proof of their inefficiency. 

While he agreed that some action such as M. Orts had suggested 
with regard to Africa would be desirable, he also agreed with him 
when he said that Germany had no real grievance with regard to either 
fields for her expansion, or markets for her industrial production. 
Tanganyika, he thought, would both be quite useless for either of 
these purposes. Tanganyika would be pleased to export any amount 
to anyone who would buy, but she would be little use as a market for 
other people’s goods. There was really no economic grievance for 
Germany in the fact that she no longer had her colonies. M. Orts 
had laid more stress upon ‘l’aspect politique’ and ‘l’aspect de 
prestige,’ and this political grievance could not be satisfied by the 
application of the terms of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye to 
Tropical Africa. ; 

After wars the vanquished was apt to lose his territory, and much 
of the British Dominions had been acquired in that way. Germany 
had also lost Alsace-Lorraine, and if it was a mark of inferiority to 
have lost her colonies then it was just as much a mark of inferiority 
to have lost Alsace-Lorraine. 


Sir ALAN Pim said that he could not see any possibilities of mass 
immigration to a country in which industries were based on black 
labour, and in which black and white would not work in the fields 
together, and this had been the position in Africa. The question of 
the standard of living to be aimed at was involved, with in the back- 
ground the problem of the poor white. With regard to economic 
equality, most people were agreed that it was desirable, and Mr. Taylor 
had pointed out that it was a principle followed by most of the British 
colonies, but nominal equality often worked out rather differently in 
practice, for instance in the case of the replacement of ad valorem 
duties by specific duties which in fact involved a considerable measure 
of protection against countries producing cheap fabrics. Sir Alan 
said that in considering the Native side, which morally and 
politically was the most important on the basis of the principle 
of trusteeship, the best thing to do was to ask oneself whether the 
administration was up to the standard which one professed to follow. 
Mr. Amery had set out as conditions of transfer the attainment of 
more freedom, greater economic prosperity and wider opportunities 
for self-development. For the colonial Powers however the most 
immediate duty was to assure themselves that those in charge of 
colonies should consider themselves as trustees, honest trustees of the 
people committed to their charge. 








A PLAN FOR GERMAN INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION ! 


By Dr. GEORG SOLMSSEN 


I was doubtful about accepting your invitation for two reasons : 
one was the feeling that the problem in question is so far-reaching 
that it will be difficult to treat it in a short space of time; the 
other was that the subject can only be dealt with if it is discussed 
with absolute frankness, and without any regard to the hearer’s 
liking or disliking what one says. I must therefore crave for- 
bearance if I touch many essential points only superficially and 
if I seem to criticise the past. It is not my intention to pronounce 
judgments about what has been done or not done, but I cannot 
abstain from telling you what are, according to my conviction as 
a German, the reasons which have caused the disturbance of the 
world’s economic system, and through which a peculiar situation 
had been created for Germany. My views are those of a private 
man unconnected with any official position whatever. My sole 
object in addressing you is to contribute my part to help you to 
see the reverse of the medal as it presents itself to me as a German 
banker who has had ample opportunity of experiencing during the 
War, and after it, the consequences of the troublesome economic 
maladjustment into which Europe has been dragged. By doing so 
I hope to foster a mutual understanding for each side of the case. 

If one wants to seek ways to a better future it is necessary to 
take account of the past. By doing so I hope to be able to answer 
some of the questions which are addressed to Germany from all 
sides, as, for instance : Why does Germany so obstinately go her 
own autarchic way; why does she not instead devalue her cur- 
rency; why does she not lift her import restrictions, and why 
does she not stop subsidising her exports? I believe that a review 
of the reasons which have led to the present situation will be the 
best reply to such questions. 

It was the course of events, and not her own free will, which 
forced Germany into her economic isolation. The removal of 
this isolation is a question of the greatest importance, not only for 


1 The above was an address given at Chatham House on the 17th December 
1936, with Dr. Arnold Toynbee in the chair. 
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Germany, but for Europe, and even for the world as a whole. 
Mankind is unfortunately only too inclined to believe that the 
economy of each country is a separate unit, and to forget that they 
all form one great system, the parts of which are dependant on 
each other. Otherwise it would have been realised in time that, 
as the World War had dealt the hardest blow to the capitalistic 
system, everything possible should have been done after the War 
to restore normal relations from land to land, instead of continuing 
the combat in the economic field. The fact that thirty million 
people were out of work all over the world in March 1933, is the 
best indication that the methods applied in the Treaty of Versailles 
did not succeed in replacing world war by world peace. For 
Germany this fact was especially disastrous. She became the 
“ Atlas,”’ on the shoulders of which was placed nearly the entire 
war debt. This burden was so heavy that the country broke down 
under it. The principal reason was the original’ boundlessness of 
the payments to be made, and the fact that the figures which were 
fixed later on, one after the other, with a view to establishing a 
plan for the liquidation of Reparations, did not correspond to 
actual possibilities. 

The arrangement of Boulogne of 1920 imposed on Germany 
the payment of 269 milliards Goldmark. In January 1921 this 
figure was altered, at Paris, to 226 milliards Goldmark and 12 per 
cent. of the value of the German exports. The ultimatum of 
London of May 1921 reduced the payment to 137-6 milliards of 
Goldmark. The Conference of Paris in January 1923 proposed 
a payment of 50 milliards Goldmark. The Dawes Plan of 1924, 
which fixed an annuity of 2-5 milliards Goldmark, represented the 
same actual value for the total payments of about 50 milliards 
Goldmark. The Young Plan of 1929, beginning with an annuity 
of about 2 milliards Goldmark, which was to be reduced in later 
years, brought the actual value of the total payments down to 
39 milliards Goldmark. The scale of these figures, which kept on 
changing continuously during only seven years, shows the abyss 
which the meddling of political motives with the solution of 
economic problems created between theory and reality. If, ac- 
cording to Bismarck, politics are the art of the possible, the men 
who created the Versailles Treaty and its followers deserve 
the title of artists of the impossible. 

The reason for these failures was, that in all these settlements 
Germany’s capacity to pay was not calculated on the basis of the 
productive power of the debtor, but on the requirements of the 
creditors. Owen D. Young himself has stigmatised this policy, 
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when speaking in 1931 at the anniversary celebrations of 
the foundation of the University of California, in the following 
words : 

“It is true that all the Powers taking part in the New Plan added 
all their debts together, put on an extra 50 per cent., and then fixed the 
total as the amount which Germany had to pay. Each of these 
countries protested against the amount of its own debts to the United 
States, even when very favourable terms of settlement had been 
granted to them. Nevertheless at The Hague they paid Germany the 
compliment of considering her capable of bearing all her own burdens 
and considerable extra burdens in addition.”’ 


What was for Germany the result of the continuous demands 
to make the impossible possible? Economically, Germany, in 
order to regain her freedom, followed the so-called policy of 
fulfilment. The consequence was that she had to employ all her 
energy and all her resources in order to enlarge her productive 
capacity to such a degree that she would be able to correspond 
to the exigencies of the Reparation Plan. As Germany no longer 
disposed of foreign assets and had lost her capital by war and 
inflation, she was forced to accept foreign long and short loans, 
which during the years 1924 to 1930 were, according to the 
Basle Report, given to her to the huge amount of 18-2 milliard 
Reichsmark. 

The interest rate of the long-term loans amounting to 8-3 
milliard Reichsmark was not low. It lay between 8 and g per 
cent., exceeding in individual cases 10 per cent., and touching 
even 12 and nearly 14 per cent., when the terms of an early 
recall are taken into account. 

I know that a widespread opinion exists that, after the War, 
Germany received larger sums than were paid by her in the form 
of reparations. As this question was dealt with authoritatively 
some time ago in the House of Commons I feel obliged to refer to 
it. I do not believe, that it is possible to establish a relation 
between the credits given to a country and the tributes paid by 
it. The former are an investment bearing interest, the latter 
are a loss of substance. 

As to the sums received by Germany in the form of foreign 
loans, the calculations made in this respect are either based upon a 
limited space of time, as, for instance, the period from 1924 to 
1931, or include only a part of the German payments made with the 
help of foreign creditors. In order to obtain a true picture of this 
side of the economic situation of Germany, account must be taken 
of the whole amount of tributes, which began to run immediately 
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after the Armistice and which until 1924, when the Dawes Plan 
came into force, represented a total of about 44 milliards Gold- 
mark. This sum includes the real value of German private 
property lost abroad and of the property owned by the German 
Government in the lost parts of the country and the German 
colonies. 

The exaggerated influx of foreign capital into Germany after 
the War would never have occurred if the Dawes Plan had been 
executed in accordance with its own provisions. The thesis of 
the Dawes Committee, that Germany could make Reparation pay- 
ments only out of her export surplus, was lost sight of very soon 
after the Dawes Plan came into force. For the Agent-General 
transferred Reparation payments in contradiction to the funda- 
mental principles laid down in this thesis. He did not examine 
whether Germany’s foreign trade indeed supplied the surplus 
necessary to counterbalance the sums to be transferred as repara- 
tion payments, but restricted his activity to carrying out the 
formal regulations provided by the Dawes Report, that the 
Transfer Committee should allow deliveries in kind and payments 
only in so far as they could be made without endangering the 
stability of the German currency. That this danger did not 
arise in spite of the lack of export surpluses was caused by the 
fact that the inflow of foreign capital placed a sufficient supply of 
foreign exchange at the disposal of the Reichsbank. When using 
this exchange for the transfer of the annuities of the Dawes Plan, 
the Agent-General took money for capital. Consequently the 
result was contrary to what the German side had foreseen as the 
potential effect of the Dawes Plan. We had greatly feared that, 
by the accumulation of Goldmark deposits accruing at the Reichs- 
bank as the trustee of the Reparation Committee, the possible 
total of which was estimated by the Dawes Plan at five milliard 
Goldmark, the Agent-General and the Transfer Committee would 
become the strongest financial power in Germany. Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Professor Joseph Davis were of the same opinion, 
as was pointed out in their reports to the Dawes Committee 
on the 19th February 1924, predicting that the Reparations 
amounts left in Germany as non-transferable by reason of an 
insufficient export surplus would stimulate Germany’s industry, 
lower her rate of interest, and alter the relation between wages 
and return on capital in favour of the wage-earner. 

The fact that the Agent-General acted contrary to the principles 
laid down in the Dawes Report by transferring surpluses, which in 
this sense did not exist, turned the whole economic picture upside 
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down. Apart from the withdrawal of capital from Germany 
by the transfer of fictitious export surpluses, the door was 
opened to the inflow of foreign capital on the supposition of a 
flourishing export trade, which in reality did not exist. Germany’s 
supposed capacity to pay became a capacity to borrow, but at 
what price! It led to erroneous conclusions as to Germany’s 
real paying capacity, with all the disturbances caused by the 
economic errors committed in the construction of the Reparation 
system. 

Looking back, one can understand why the Agent-General 
acted in this way. A breakdown of the Dawes Plan shortly after 
its coming into existence would have led to political disturbances, 
which he wanted to avoid after the consequences of the Ruhr 
invasion had just been overcome with great difficulty. The 
psychological effects of the struggle about the Reparation Plan 
were very different for the parties concerned. Germany was 
convinced from the beginning that the unlimited and later on the 
astronomical figures of the Plan were beyond her capacity. The 
opposing parties were prepared to show indulgence only step by 
step, and after it had become obvious that their demands could 
not be fulfilled. However, each downward revision of the figures, 
since it was again based on wrong suppositions, would last only a 
short time before it led to a new deadlock. Looking upon this 
development from the German side, it represented a situation 
which seemed absolutely hopeless. This was the conviction of 
all of those of us who bore the responsibility for economic enterprise 
in the long years which followed the War. The burden which was 
placed upon Germany was so exaggerated that it paralysed the 
economic reconstruction of the country, and precluded the re- 
building of capital. The sensation of being condemned to labour 
at such an awkward task, and being treated more or less as a 
passive object in the settlement of questions which affected the 
future of the country for generations to come, created in Germany 
a state of mind of absolute hopelessness. 

Germany did not see any end to the tributes imposed upon her. 
She had the feeling that all her work was in vain for ever. The 
desperation which during this period entered into the hearts of 
the masses is the root of the outburst of passion which took place 
in 1933. Hundreds of thousands of men who had done their duty 
towards their fatherland to the best of their ability during the 
War and who, after its termination, had worried to the utmost to 
comply with the provisions of the Versailles Treaty and the series 
of its alterations, did not see any hope for the return of normal 
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conditions. The youngsters, who had grown up during the War 
and had reached their teens after it, lost all faith in eternal 
justice, because they felt themselves to be condemned to bear 
forever the consequences of events which had taken place before 
their birth. 

At last economic reasoning seemed to gain the upper hand over 
political eccentricities, when President Hoover in 1931 proposed 
a “ Standstill’’ for the Reparation Payments, thereby placing 
the close economic inter-relationship of the whole civilised world 
in the centre of the scene. We regarded this intervention as an 
act of historic importance, and as a proof of the victory of common 
sense, being aware that never in the long run can the oppression 
and the distress of a great nation and of its diligent population be 
of real profit to other countries. I remember very well a lunch 
with Mr. Briining and Mr. Sackett, when Sackett went out to 
receive the telegram announcing this moratorium plan and 
Briining and Sackett, both deeply moved, shook hands, in the 
feeling that now at last we were over the crisis. 

But alas, the high-spirited initiative of the President of the 
United States was frustrated, and produced an effect just contrary 
to that which had been intended. The fact that France hesitated 
to follow at once the lead given by the United States converted 
their well-meant action into a severe blow upon Germany’s 
economic structure. The long time which elapsed in uncertainty 
as to whether France would follow the lead of President Hoover 
had the effect of giving his proposal the character of a warning 
note against the solidity of Germany’s financial situation. The 
consequence was the run of foreign creditors upon the German 
banks, with the result that, according to the Layton Report, in 
the short period of four months not less than 2-6 milliard Reichs- 
mark had to be paid out by them. 

In order to replace these huge amounts of lost working capital 
the German economy had to be put yet more under the pressure of 
deflatory measures, the effect of which was increasingly to aggra- 
vate the inner political tension as the number of people out of 
work grew continuously until it reached in 1933 the tremendous 
figure of six million workless. One must keep in mind this never- 
ending struggle against the disturbances brought upon her economy 
by the Treaty of Versailles and its alterations in order to under- 
stand the revolt of the nation against such martyrdom. Having 
lost all faith in the possibility of reaching a reasonable under- 
standing by which the Peace Treaty might be adapted to 
conditions which had completely changed in the long years since 
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its conclusion, the people decided to take its fate into its own 
hands and not to rely any longer on the hope that its former 
adversaries would of their own accord at the right time give 
way, instead of repeating again and again the sad spectacle of 
refusing to yield until it was too late. 

As you see, I regard the economic failures of the Versailles 
Treaty, and its political shortcomings, as the fundamental reason 
for the course, which Germany had to take. If she wanted to 
overcome the grave consequences of her impoverishment and the 
obstacles, which she met in the international market, she could 
only introduce a large degree of State supervision and State control 
into her economic life. The measures taken cannot be regarded as 
only “made in Germany.” Many other Governments found 
themselves obliged, in a similar way, to create additional credit 
facilities and give governmental orders, as a means of affording 
employment for people out of work. When adopting this course, 
therefore, Germany found herself in good company. The effects 
of these measures have been extremely wholesome. Everybody 
who visits Germany to-day will acknowledge the astonishing im- 
provement which has been attained in this direction by the 
initiative of the German Government. In the place of men and 
women standing around in the streets, waiting for the dole, losing 
by their inactivity all energy, self-confidence and dignity, a new 
class of workers has grown up, who are organised to serve the 
community, who feel themselves honoured by doing so and who 
are cared for in sucha way as will give them the chance of continuing 
their lives as worthy citizens. The effect, especially on the 
youth in the so-called ‘‘ Arbeitsdienst,’’ has had far-reaching 
consequences by educating young men who are physically fit, who 
have learned to live with limited wants, and who are trained 
to comradeship and a healthy, rough life. 

Let me now proceed to the various questions which I referred 
to earlier as being posed to Germany. 

The Report made by the Second Commission of the League of 
Nations about governmental measures against the world crisis 
is based on the supposition that the right way to restore inter- 
national commercial intercourse would be to devalue currency. 
In the view of the Report, those governments which try to 
protect the trade of their countries by creating quotas and 
exchange regulations are guilty of putting themselves in a 
position of self-chosen isolation. 

For Germany no other way remained open. Exchange 
regulations were a necessity for her, because her foreign creditors, 
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by calling back without restraint their outstanding debts, had 
forced her to dispose of nearly all her gold and her foreign exchange 
reserves. This dangerous situation created the necessity of 
manipulating the foreign exchange due to Germany to meet the 
requirements of her import trade. Germany thus lived from hand 
to mouth, and would otherwise have been unable to uphold her 
foreign trade to such a degree as has been the case. 

Germany is further blamed for not devaluing her currency, 
as most of the European countries have done. It is argued that 
a devaluation would at once render superfluous the present system 
of currency and import regulations and lead more or less of its 
own accord to genuine prosperity. I am not in a position to 
venture an opinion as to whether a devaluation would benefit 
Germany; however, I will endeavour to explain why a devaluation 
of the Reichsmark has not taken place. 

Could a devaluation really be executed technically : ? If Ger- 
many devaluated the Reichsmark without doing away with present 
trade restrictions, such a measure would not lead the country 
back to normal commercial relations with the rest of the world. 
If the restrictions were raised, this could not be carried out without 
terminating, at the same time, the standstill of payments to the 
foreign creditors of the country. As the repayment of these 
debts is at present out of the question, the only solution would be 
to transform them into a long-term foreign loan. Those who 
advise the devaluation of the Reichsmark must therefore say first, 
whether and how such a loan could be managed. 

Besides this difficulty, the scarcity of available exchange 
reserves forces Germany to ration them strictly in order to satisfy 
her needs of raw material and foodstuffs. The lifting of the 
present import regulations would lead to a sudden and considerable 
import of commodities of all sorts. How then would the new 
free Reichsmark withstand the combined impact of the withdrawal 
of foreign credits and the new demand for foreign currency arising 
out of unregulated imports ? 

Further, how should the new level of the Reichsmark be 
found, and how could it be maintained? You will agree that 
under the present unsettled conditions of the world, and with so 
many major currencies still fluctuating more or less, it would, at 
any rate, be very difficult to establish a new parity for the Reichs- 
mark, This task could only be undertaken with reserves of 
foreign exchange or gold at hand, large enough to absorb sudden 
shocks and to enable the authorities to avoid undue fluctuations of 
the currency. Without such an exchange equalisation fund at 
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her disposal, Germany would be at the mercy of international 
currency speculation. 

Besides these technical obstacles there are also other serious 
reasons, which forbade Germany to follow the lead of the Sterling 
Bloc. The principal reason is psychological. The German 
people keeps the remembrance of the terrors of the inflation period 
of 1919-1923 still fresh in mind. A devaluation scheme would 
not be viewed by them with the same equanimity as has been the 
case in other countries, and especially if a well-defined and safe 
basis for the new currency were not assured at once. 

Among the incentives which had induced other countries to 
devalue, more or less, the big profit which the State or the central 
bank would make on their reserves of gold or foreign currencies 
played an essential réle. Germany does not dispose of such 
reserves, and therefore this motive too does not exist for her. 

On the other hand, the peculiar situation of Germany creates 
various danger spots, if she decided to devalue. In contrast to 
other countries, she is a debtor nation. The countries which so 
far have devalued their currency, such as Great Britain, the 
United States, France, the Netherlands and Switzerland, are 
creditor countries, or, as in the case of Italy and Czechoslovakia, 
are not indebted abroad to a large extent. For Germany, the 
devaluation would have the effect of increasing the burden of her 
indebtedness. 

Being forced to import large quantities of raw material and 
foodstuffs, Germany, by devaluation, would further increase her 
cost of production, since the general tendency of the world prices 
is already on the upgrade. Not being in the position to check the 
rise in the domestic price of imported goods, the effect of devalua- 
tion would be, for Germany, to increase the cost of living, without 
having the certainty that this could be counterbalanced by en- 
larged exports. 

Viewing these facts, the enumeration of which is by no means 
complete, it will be agreed that there are many well-founded reasons 
why Germany has not devalued her currency. Under these 
circumstances we must exclude the possibility of a devaluation 
from our considerations and base them on the fact that, under 
present conditions, Germany is bound to adhere to the system of 
direct intercourse between import of raw material from foreign 
countries and export of finished goods. 

The peculiar situation of her currency, maintained officially at 
the old parity but not being convertible into gold, forces Germany 
to adapt the prices of her export goods to those of her competitors 
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in this trade. In order to attain this purpose, additional exports 
have been achieved by applying part of the profits derived from the 
amortisation of-re-bought German foreign currency bonds. When 
the deterioration of the exchange situation forced the restriction 
of this procedure, each of the commercial and industrial branches 
formed subsidy funds, with the help of which the selling price of 
goods to be exported can be lowered to the level dictated by the 
devaluation of the currencies of competing countries. 

Germany has been reproached for “‘ dumping ”’ by proceeding 
in this way. This reproach is not justified. Even if one were 
to admit that by handling each case of export, individually, it 
might be possible, with the help of the subsidy, to lower the 
price of exported goods below the level which would have been 
attained if the currency had been devaluated, it must be denied 
that such a tendency prevails. The sole object followed by Ger- 
many is to keep such an amount of export trade as is necessary to 
pay for her indispensable imports. 

Every business man prefers, at any rate, to contribute directly 
or indirectly to the export subsidy fund rather than to the pay- 
ment of the dole to people out of work. The first-named utilisa- 
tion of this money will help to overcome transient impediments to 
sound trade, while the second will only serve to demoralise yet 
more the masses, who are already made desperate by the impossi- 
bility of finding employment. 

The drawbacks of the export subvention could be diminished 
essentially if the countries competing with Germany abroad in 
the industrial field could be induced to understand that the 
picture would change at once if competition were replaced by 
cooperation. I will cite later on one actual case which proves how, 
by proceeding with some goodwill in this way, advantages could 
be derived by all parties concerned. 

The lack of foreign exchange forced Germany to restrict her 
buying to such countries as were ready to accept her goods in 
payment. Out of this necessity the system of clearing and 
bilateral trade agreements came into existence. Germany does 
not regard this system as a permanently satisfactory solution of 
her participation in international trade. She cannot do so, 
because as a country with a highly developed industry she must 
adhere to the tendency to manufacture and export finished goods 
and to open her doors, vice versa correspondingly, for the imports of 
her own needs. If at present the lack of gold and foreign exchange 
and the difficulties of finding ready markets for her exports have 
forced Germany to build up her own system of bilateral foreign 
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trade, this procedure is explained by the development of her 
economic situation, the roots of which, as I have tried to show, are 
to be traced to the economic misconceptions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Instead of blaming Germany for isolating herself 
from the normal course of international currency and trade 
relations, one must blame those who, by singling her out from the 
family of nations, sinned against the fundamental laws of inter- 
national economic relationship. 

At any rate, Germany has done her best to continue to take 
an important part in this intercourse, in spite of all the 
tremendous difficulties barring her way as one of the great 
producers and consumers in the commerce of the world. I 
believe one can call it an achievement that Germany has 
succeeded in doing so by concentrating all her forces upon the 
one aim, to give work to her people and to guard their independ- 
ence. The result has been to maintain an import figure which 
equals the imports of Great Britain from sources outside the 
Empire. This shows what a big consuming market Germany 
still is, and that, under normal conditions, she would be able 
to take considerably more goods than at present. As the extent 
to which Germany can import depends upon her capacity to pay 
by exports, Germany, bare of gold and foreign exchange, had to 
develop her systems of barter and clearing agreements. By this 
procedure Germany has been able to enlarge considerably the 
exchange of goods with various countries. For instance, her ex- 
ports during the months of January to September rose from 1934 


to 1936 
to Hungary from 27-9 million RM. 


to 60:6, ie 
to Denmark from 1039 __,, ‘ 
tO. 22527 4» ” 
to Latvia from 12:9 _,, 3 
to 25:0 «45 ” 
to Iran from 49 _ ,, 
to 163 —C«,, +3 
to Canada from 145 ,, ” 
to 220. .;, ” 


The treaty concluded not long ago with Canada provides that 
Germany is ready to take the same amount of exports from 
Canada as that country will take from Germany. This agreement 
was made although the German imports from Canada fell from 58 
millions RM. in 1934 (January to September) to 13-6 millions 
RM. in 1936. Germany is trying to enlarge her commercial 
relations, especially, with countries of South-Eastern Europe, 
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such as Turkey, Roumania, Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Hungary and Austria. The German imports from these 
countries amounted in 1933 to slightly less than 300 million RM., 
while her exports to them were slightly in excess of this figure. 
Since then a marked revival has taken place, with the result that 
during the first six months of 1936 the import from and export 
to these countries exceeded 500 million RM. 

The bilateral agreements are dependent upon Germany being 
allowed to anticipate either the export of her own or the import 
of foreign products. It goes without saying that this kind of 
international trade is far from being normal. It supposes that 
either the German exports or her imports form the precedent deal, 
to be paid later by transactions yet to be performed. This sub- 
stitution of merchandise for money forms a makeshift, necessitated 
by the abnormal conditions under which Germany is forced to 
work. I believe much could be done in order tod transform this 
primitive way of dealing into a more methodical exchange of goods, 
if the countries with which Germany contends in the export of her 
products on identical markets were ready to replace competition 
by cooperation. I shall return to this point later on. 

Under present circumstances Germany has no choice. She 
must rely upon the evolution of her immanent forces, wakened to 
life again by national resurrection and brought to effect by 
the opening of new markets for the products of her ingenuity. 
This process will go on developing, all the more, since the consum- 
ing power of Germany is too great for those countries which in 
the past found there a ready market for their products not to be 
interested for their own sake in rebuilding it. The less this is 
done, the greater will it be necessary for Germany to become in- 
dependent of the import of foreign raw material and foreign goods. 

The present time is favourable for such a development. Science 
has made considerable progress in replacing natural by synthetic 
products. Germany can boast of being one of the most progressive 
nations in this respect. The development is helped by the fact 
that the products in question—for instance, petrol, artificial silk, 
staple fibre, and synthetic rubber—are used in huge quantities, 
thereby enabling them to be manufactured on a large scale by 
industrial plants disposing of great financial means and an ex- 
perienced scientific and technical staff, qualified to apply the most 
modern methods for research work and industrial utilisation. 
Besides, the common interest in the promotion of these endeavours 
is so great that the production of artificial raw material will enjoy 
intensive governmental assistance. 
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If the cost of production of those synthetic products at the 
beginning is high, compared with the prices of the natural raw 
material, experience shows that the greater the necessity, the 
more human ingenuity ameliorates the technical difficulties, 
so that it is not at all utopian to believe that the hardships 
through which Germany now passes will become the strongest 
inducement for her inventive faculty to equalise the differences in 
cost. In any case, artificial raw products offer greater possibility 
of corresponding to demands for high standard quality than 
those produced by nature in distant countries and under varying 
climatic conditions. 

In connection with this point I must mention the colonial 
question. Dr. Schacht, in his speech on the gth December at 
the meeting of the Association of Geography and Statistics at 
Frankfurt a.M., dealt fully with this matter. I will not enter 
upon the political aspect of it, but will confine myself to a few 
remarks on the economic side of the problem. Germany lacks 
sufficient supplies of every mineral except coal and potash. She 
can cover a little more than half of her domestic requirements of 
zinc, but she produces only small and far from adequate quantities 
of iron ore, oil, copper, lead, sulphur, and wool ; bauxite, rubber, 
manganese, nickel, chromium, antimony, tin, mercury and mica 
are completely Jacking. As to foodstuffs, the import of plant oils 
and fat is necessary. This enumeration gives a clear picture of 
the unsatisfactory situation in which one of the most important 
industrial centres of Europe finds itself. The difficulties arising 
out of this deficiency are sharpened by the fact that the raw 
materials of the world are not at all free to be bought by those 
who need them as basis of their existence. 

In various countries measures are in force tending to restrict, 
to divert, or to control otherwise available supply. I will not go 
into details, but mention in this respect only a few samples of this 
kind, quoted in the report on Raw Materials in World Politics 
published by the Foreign Policy Association on the 15th 
September 1936. 

Discriminatory duties are applied to the export of various 
French colonial products; the same is true with regard to tin ore 
exports from the Federated Malay States and Nigeria, where 
export is prohibited unless the ore is smelted in the Straits 
Settlements, the United Kingdom or Australia; Japan has limited 
the export of crude camphor, and in the Portuguese colonies export 
taxes are lower for a considerable number of products if they are 
transported in Portuguese ships or destined for Portugal. The 
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worst effect in this sense for Germany was the introduction of 
preferential tariffs in the British Empire by the Ottawa Agree- 
ments of 1932. The preferences accorded there to the constituent 
parts of the Empire placed Germany at a disadvantage in all 
Imperial markets. Further, the possibility of acquiring raw 
materials produced abroad is limited for Germany by her in- 
sufficient purchasing power in respect of some of the producing 
countries. She sells normally three-fourths of her exports of 
finished goods in Europe, but imports most of the foreign materials 
needed in their manufacture from overseas countries. In conse- 
quence, she is forced at present to buy an increasing quantity of 
her requirements of raw material in European countries, where 
prices generally are much higher than overseas. 

In the face of these facts it is understandable that, leaving 
aside all questions of prestige and national dignity, Germany can- 
not abstain from asking her share in the vast stretches of colonial 
countries, from the exploration and development of which she 
has been excluded by the Treaty of Versailles. As the population 
of Germany, living on an area too small to support it, becomes more 
condensed, the greater will be her difficulties in paying in her own 
currency for the raw materials needed by her, the more she will 
feel that she is not treated on terms of equality corresponding to 
her great economic and political possibilities, and the more she 
will be urged to compensate by efforts of her own for the dis- 
criminations under which she suffers. 

It has been declared at various times by Germany that she 
does not in any way regard the organisation of an autarchic 
industrial system as her ideal, and that she does not intend to push 
autarchy further than she is forced in order to safeguard such a 
state of economic independency as is necessary to guarantee 
political equality, safety and freedom. 

The sooner the outside world takes account of the resolution 
of Germany to act accordingly, the easier it will be to find ways 
and means to adapt her economic development to the general 
trend of international intercourse. It does not lead to any 
practical result if, again and again, the doctrine is preached that 
Germany should follow the way of the nations which were either 
victorious in the World War or were not afflicted by it. The 
lost War and the economic measures taken against Germany after 
the War produced such revolutionising consequences in the 
intuition now paramount in the mind of the people as a whole, 
that it is fruitless to try to apply analogies with the situation of 
other countries living under quite different conditions. 
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So far I have shown the negative facts which forced Germany 
to go her own way as long as the consequences of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty are not overcome. I believe, however, that there 
exist also positive possibilities of cooperation in the international 
field, the appliance of which would bring mutual benefits to Ger- 
many and the countries ready to help her to overcome the present 
difficulties. If the world sees dangers emanating from the fact 
that the German Government, in order to keep their workmen 
employed, created employment by work ordered by the Govern- 
ment within Germany, the way out of this dilemma would be to 
create work for Germany outside of her borders. So far Germany 
has had to seek such work in hard struggle with her commercial 
and industrial competitors. This situation would change, with 
good results for all parties concerned, if methodically cooperative 
work were introduced in outside markets. 

The idea of giving Germany a chance to participate in such 
work was conceived already by the Young Plan. In order to lay 
a basis for the restoration of international commerce, the Young 
Committee designed that it should be one of the purposes of the 
Bank for International Settlements to provide additional facilities 
for the international movement of funds and to afford a ready 
instrument for promoting international financial relations. The 
Bank for International Settlements was destined to become the 
neutral ground on which such transactions could be brought into 
existence, and to give Germany thereby the chance to participate 
in the industrial development of foreign countries. When 
providing this possibility, the Young Plan Committee applied 
experiences gained in pre-war times. For there then existed no 
difficulty for the banking institutions of England, France, 
Germany, Austria and Hungary, and, to a certain degree, of 
the United States, to combine in order to create syndicates which 
initiated industrial evolution, by building railroads, developing 
mines and constructing factories abroad, each party contributing 
its best knowledge, experience and work for the common purpose. 
The result of such cooperation was the enlarged appliance of 
modern technical achievements outside the borders of the par- 
ticipating countries, thereby creating new possibilities of occupa- 
tion for their home industries. In this common work we never 
met with serious obstacles in arriving at an understanding about 
the quota of industrial orders at the disposal of each partner 
concerned. 

The fact that the Bank for International Settlements has not 
been able in one single case to become the neutral centre for such 
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cooperation shows the deep gap between the desires of the Young 
Committee and their execution. I do not give up hope that the 
Bank for International Settlements may lead the way to enable 
Germany to make use of her great capacity to work in the direction 
indicated. Germany does not possess capital for export, as in 
pre-war times. She disposes, however, of great industrial skill 
and large experience in the international field, the export of which 
in cooperation, and not in competition, with her neighbours 
would give her employment on a sound basis against foreign 
exchange. 

As an example of actual possibilities in this line, allow me to 
call your attention to the special conditions which the Union of 
South Africa would offer for such a planned and methodical 
cooperation between Germany and Great Britain. The economic 
upward trend of the Union is well known. It is shown best in 
the figure of an import of £70 million in 1935 corhpared with £31 
million in 1932, and an export which in both years amounted to 
£69 million. The quota of Germany in these figures has risen 
from £23 millionin 1932 to £3-4 million in 1935. On the other 
hand, the import from the British Empire rose from £17-8 million 
in 1932 to {40:2 million in 1935, and the import from the United 
States from £4:2 million in 1932 to {12-6 million in 1935. As 
these figures indicate, Germany did not participate correspondingly 
in the astounding development of the Union, a fact which is to 
be the more deplored since before the War Germany had carried 
out a great amount of practical pioneering work by helping to 
build up big concerns such as the General Mining Company and 
the Goerz Group. In the Union at present the development of the 
Gold Mining industry progresses rapidly. According to the 1936 
report of the Chamber of Minesin Johannesburg, in the years to 
come thirty-six new shafts will be installed, of which twenty-three 
will be constructed on new gold mines, while thirteen will be 
erected on already existing mines. This programme means that 
for years to come the gold-mining industry of South Africa is 
working on a big schedule, the single sections of which are fixed for 
a long space of time ahead. All parties concerned are interested 
to bring the new installations into working without delay. The 
advantages to be derived from a shortening of the building period 
are also important for the shareholders of the mines, among whom 
holders of British capital are interested to about 50 per cent., while 
the South African Government is interested as participant in the 
profit of the miner. I am convinced that, if handled in the right 
way, it should be easy to bring about cooperation for this industrial 
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development between British and German industrials, both agree- 
ing about the quotas of their participation in orders for mining 
installations and about fair prices to be demanded. 

Cooperation on these lines would mean that German manu- 
facturing plants would not, as now, be admitted to competition 
only when single parts of the installations needed are tendered. 
I have in mind quite a different method of procedure. The 
leading German technical firms have done splendid service, at 
home and abroad, when they have been allowed to participate 
from the beginning in the planning of large industrial plants and, 
if their offers were suitable as to price and quality, when being 
charged to execute them as general contractors. If opportunity 
is given to cooperate in this way, it is possible to afford work of 
the highest technical order, which does not come into effect to 
the same degree when the competition is limited to a single part 
of the machinery needed, as, for instance, one boiler or one 
transformator. 

If Germany were allowed to take part, with a defined quota at 
prices corresponding generally to those of the English manu- 
facturers, in the planning and execution of the thirty-six new 
shafts and mines now in construction in the Union, a basis would 
be given for exports to Germany for years to come in the corre- 
sponding amounts of South African products such as wool, ore, 
bark for tannery and hides. Now the wool is bought from year 
to year, and the German exporting firms rush around trying to 
collect South African orders by which to fill out the contingents 
fixed for the various goods. 

If, instead of proceeding in this very primitive way, the 
industrial development of South Africa were taken as the basis for 
international cooperation, the possibility would arise of giving 
Germany a share in it corresponding to its ability, and of working 
hand in hand with other countries, instead of competing with them 
to the utmost. It would not be difficult to construct a clearing for 
such an exchange of goods, as, on both sides, large quantities of 
import and export trade by comparatively few concerns would 
have to be dealt with. Cooperation of this kind would have 
the further advantage of making useful to the mining industry 
of the Union the experiences of the highly developed German 
mining technique, which has specially directed its endeavours to 
constructing labour-saving machinery. 

I have been told that the decisions with regard to such a scheme 
must be made in London. Therefore I avail myself of the 
opportunity to mention this special case as an example of how 
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theory might be converted into practical work, if actual help were 
given to restore normal commercial intercourse between Germany 
and her former adversaries. 

I know very well that there are many obstacles to any attempt 
to proceed in this direction, and that it is much more comfortable 
to leave things as they are and to “ wait and see.” The effect of 
this policy, exercised so far, has been disastrous to the welfare of 
the world, and has produced a situation which from day to day 
becomes more dangerous. Only the earnest desire of all countries 
concerned to overcome the barriers opposed to the re-establish- 
ment of economic relations as they existed before the War will 
help to counteract in time the destructive forces which are pressing 
to the surface, when faith is lost in the value of an economic system 
which is unable to protect against misery and starvation. 

President Roosevelt was only too right when, a short time 
ago, in his address at Buenos Aires, he called the attention of the 
world to the danger which must result if no means are created to 
replace artificial employment by governments with natural em- 
ployment, which the normal intercourse of commerce will produce. 

I believe it is high time that we should all combine to act 
with this end in view. The task ahead is the reconstruction of 
international relations so that humanity may work again in 
peace and quietness as a well-balanced economic community of 
nations. Success in reaching this goal is the common interest of 
us all. We all know what is at stake if we fail ! 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER said that he had understood the speaker to say that 
Germany’s problem was the transition from a war economy to a peace 
economy. It seemed to him that her difficulties, on the contrary, arose 
from the fact that she was trying to build up an economy suitable for 
war. While saying that she hated war, she had withdrawn from the 
League of Nations, and, by her refusal to sign the Eastern Security Pact, 
had jeopardised the system of collective security. 


Dr. SOLMSSEN said that he had purposely not mentioned. arma- 
ments, as they were outside his subject; but when considering this 
question it must be remembered that the Versailles Treaty, after pro- 
viding for the disarmament of Germany, enjoined the same disarmament 
upon the other Powers. Germany, disarmed, had found herself 
surrounded by a world which was still armed, as the one Power dis- 
armed. From this impossible situation had arisen the resolution to arm 
again, in order to defend herself against any aggressor. 

Germany was not adopting a war economy. Her financial course 
was described by the position in which she found herself against her 
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own will, being brought about by the anti-capitalistic measures of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of its followers. It was true that the arma- 
ments industry employed at present a great many workmen. But as 
soon as the situation was made more possible for Germany from an 
economic point of view this would, in the speaker’s opinion, be altered, 
as it was essential for Germany to have her workmen employed in the 
long run by the regular course of trade. 


Mr. G. E. TouLMIn said that he thought the economic considerations 
raised by the speaker’s brilliant speech were so important that it was a 
pity to discuss the political side of the question. 

One question intimately related to the economic side was that of 
colonies, and it was necessary for Germany to realise that her demands 
must be stated absolutely specifically, saying which colonies she desired, 
and what raw materials she would get from them. 

Everyone who knew anything about economics realised at the time 
that the economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles were impossible, 
but also it must be said that the Treaty had not justified inflation in the 
extreme form in which it had been carried out in Germany. That 
inflation had been the determining factor in the demoralisation of 
Germany, and nothing could ever be sufficient justification for it. 
What was the lecturer’s view of this matter ? 

Could he also give any idea of the order of magnitude by which it 
would be necessary to increase Germany’s export trade in order to 
arrive at the situation desired by all. 


Dr. SOLMSSEN said that he had mentioned the colonial question in 
order to show the conviction prevailing in Germany that, if she did not 
get easier access to the raw materials needed by her, she would be 
unable to carry on her industrial life to such a degree as corresponded 
to her industrial capacity. The reply to the statement that Germany 
had obtained very little raw material from her colonies before the War 
was that since that time conditions had essentially changed, giving 
to the Government far-reaching power to develop such colonies in a 
more rapid way than had been possible before the War. This result 
would be reached by spending her own currency. In the same way 
Germany would be able to buy her raw material with her own currency 
when importing it from her own colonial areas. 

No words could condemn too harshly the policy of inflation carried 
out by Germany after the War, but it must be remembered that the 
difficulties under which the German leaders of that time laboured 
owing to the want of any assistance from the Entente in their foreign 
policy rendered their authority in internal affairs almost negligible. 

It was impossible to fix the amount of orders that would be necessary 
to give Germany in order to restore her export trade. Before the War 
the German import and export balanced with 11 milliard Goldmark. 
The main thing was to open the minds of the outside world to see the 
actual situation of Germany from an angle quite different from that of 
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a competitor. It seemed to him that in South Africa something could 
be arrived at which would be commercially advantageous to all parties. 
Firstly the country exporting raw materials would gain; secondly, it 
was in the interests of the South African Government that the mines 
now in course of development should be at work as soon as possible ; 
thirdly, British capital had the same interest. If an agreement could 
be arrived at to give the German firms a certain quota in the con- 
structive work now in progress on a basis of equality, at the same time 
agreeing about prices, not making them too high for the South African, 
but not too low for the English manufacturer, then something useful 
for all parties concerned could be accomplished. However, it was 
vitally necessary to have the good-will first. If a beginning could be 
arrived at, the rest would follow by itself. 


CAPTAIN F. AARONS asked whether any German organisation had 
approached the South African authorities in connection with the 
matter just mentioned, or whether it was merely a suggestion from Dr. 
Solmssen himself. In this connection would it not be advisable for 
Germany to get into touch with the various Powers in regard to secur- 
ing raw materials from the Mandated Territories in exchange for Ger- 
man finished commodities? As an Australian, he naturally thought of 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. Perhaps the German Govern- 
ment could approach the Commonwealth Government of Australia 
and seek to come to some agreement whereby Germany might be able 
to procure copra, for instance, in exchange for mining machinery. 
Then, without going into the political question, Germany had imported 
a good deal of raw metals for armaments, would it not have been better 
for her to import the raw material necessary for the manufacture of 
peace-time commodities ? 


Dr. SOLMSSEN said that in regard to the first question he could only 
speak personally. In the same way he had expressed his ideas per- 
sonally to the Minister of the South African Union in Berlin and to the 
High Commissioner in London. As far as South African interests were 
concerned, he saw no difficulty in making a trial. The difficulty was to 
convince the mining industries of the feasibility of such a scheme. As 
to the possibility of doing any bilateral work with Mandated Territories, 
he was glad that New Guinea had been mentioned. His own bank, 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft, had once owned and fully developed the 
German colony in New Guinea. Just when the work done there began 
to pay, the War broke out and everything that had ‘been done in 
colonising the country was nullified. At any rate this colony, as well as 
the others owned by Germany, had proved the colonial qualities of the 
German nation. Now they felt in this regard as an engine with full 
steam but no rails beneath the wheels. He would be only too pleased to 
communicate the hope of any such cooperation as mentioned by the 
last speaker to those in charge of the question in Germany. 

As to the question of armaments, he could only say that he wanted 
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to discuss only economic problems. He believed that the best way to 
remove war tendencies was to make people happy and contented with 
their present way of living, so that they did not wish to change it. The 
fact that Germany considered herself ill-treated for decailes had to be 
kept in mind. The great thing about Bismarck was that when making 
a Peace Treaty he always provided a situation whereby his adversary 
had the means of resurrection afterwards. Germany found herself in 
the impossible situation of being surrounded by armed neighbours. 
Governments had to follow the trend of public opinion, more especially 
when they were not able to give that public economic welfare and to 
satisfy the demand for acknowledgment as an equal nation. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTZOV said that he was particularly interested in and 
welcomed the latter half of the lecturer’s speech, and felt that something 
had already been done along those lines. It was usually done by agree- 
ments between companies or groups. He had had some experience of 
the matter, and found the German industrialist definitely amenable to 
the idea of collaboration and easy to work with in drawing up practical 
schemes. As regards South Africa, he believed that something had 
already been done there on certain categories of steel. In general, 
however, difficulties were encountered which rested on a psychological 
and political background. He had found difficulty when orders were 
to go to German firms, because of the unwillingness of the customer 
who had had previous dealings with Germany and objected to certain 
features of German methods of business, such as high-handedness on 
certain occasions, quite ruthless subsidising, undercutting, and non- 
observance of, say, agreed credit terms. Secondly, foreign customers 
objected to the importation of large amounts of their countries’ goods 
by Germany and the creation thereby of large blocked balances, which 
were not going to be paid, but for which large quantities of German 
goods would be offered in liquidation, goods which they did not par- 
ticularly want. That in effect was a forced loan from financially weak 
countries which could ill afford it. Naturally when the balances had 
been liquidated, the customers did not want to trade further with 
Germany, but preferred a British firm which paid universally negotiable 
sterling. This particularly applied to countries in South-Eastern 
Europe mentioned by the speaker. In the last twelve months many 
blocked balances had been built up in Germany on behalf of financially 
weak countries which could only be liquidated by entering into difficult 
and rigid agreements for the importation of German goods; some of 
these agreements had hurt British exporters badly, especially where 
they enjoyed existing agreements. This was another reason why it 
was difficult to persuade British firms to cooperate with Germany on 
these lines. 

Then with regard to the colonial question, the suggestion of an 
economic background would doubtless find support, especially in the 
Empire countries who were, after all, net producers of primary com- 
modities. (This applied particularly to the Crown Colonies, which 
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sold up to three-quarters of their produce outside the Empire.) But 
would this meet Germany’s needs? On occasions when such a pro- 
position had been raised privately it was rather brusquely turned 
down on the grounds that Germany could not bargain away her honour 
for a purely economic arrangement. German political leaders in the 
press certainly gave that impression also. Germany, however, should 
realise that Great Britain was a trading nation, and therefore sharing 
of markets with Germany represented important sacrifices on her part. 
This she was willing to do, if equally important sacrifices were forth- 
coming from Germany, because that was the only possible basis for an 
agreement. Those sacrifices must be on the political side. He felt 
therefore that while an economic arrangement would doubtless meet 
with a great deal of support, a political domination of colonial territories 
would not find much sympathy. 


Dr. SOLMSSEN said that he was not a politician, and was therefore 
unable to say what would be done when it came to the drawing up of 
agreements. All he had wished to do was to show the state of mind of 
Germans who felt that they were unable to participate in the raw 
materials available to the rest of the world, to their detriment. History 
showed that political events very often had their roots in economic 
grounds. He was convinced that as soon as things became more satis- 
factory economically, political exaggerations would become less. The 
question was whether to wait and see, which might have unpleasant, 
even disastrous consequences, or to act and to try to find some means of 
collaboration. He was convinced that the present state of affairs had 
its roots in the economic misconceptions prevailing after the War. 


Mr. A. G. Lias said that it was practically impossible to separate 
economic considerations from political in the case of Germany. In 
his speech at Bradford the other day Mr. Eden had, by implication, 
offered to facilitate arrangements with Germany on financial and 
economic matters in return for an agreement on armaments. But if 
German economy was based on the “ guns before butter ’’ theory, how 
was it possible for her to make real arrangements with foreign countries 
on economic matters? No export trade could be built up on that basis, 
unless arms were exported. South Africa did not want arms. 

With regard to the colonial question, the lecturer had mentioned 
Germany’s need for raw materials, but he had given no figures. From 
the whole British Empire Great Britain could only supply her whole 
needs in raw materials in two or three articles; one was rubber, an- 
other tin. Actually two-thirds of Great Britain’s tin came not from 
the British Empire, but from Bolivia. The speaker had mentioned 
iron ore. From the whole colonial Empire and Commonwealth (not 
from mandated territories alone) Great Britain imported in 1935 about 
three hundred thousand pounds worth, all the rest came from foreign 
countries. Even if Germany got back all her pre-War colonies, she 
could not import a fraction of what she needed. It was understandable 
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that she should want colonies for reasons of prestige, but she could 
never satisfy her requirements for raw materials from her own former 
colonial empire, or even the whole of the British Empire. So far as 
Great Britain was concerned, it was necessary to separate the colonies 
and Dominions. The Dominions would not take orders from Great 
Britain as to where they should place their orders. 


Mr. G. EDINGER said that he realised that the economic position of 
the whole world depended upon the improvement of the economic 
position of Germany. But he agreed that it was impossible to consider 
the economic aspect alone of a country where politics were as all- 
pervading as they were in Germany. If Germany were to be econom- 
ically rehabilitated there must be sacrifices on both sides, and the 
sacrifice asked of Germany was that she should seriously reconsider 
the ideology of the present Government, so as to enable other 
countries to buy her goods with an easy conscience. 


Dr. SOLMSSEN said that he had explained how the leaders of 
Germany after the War were not allowed success in foreign policy, 
and therefore could not live up to the expectations of the people. 
Keeping this fact in mind, one could understand the course which 
events had taken in Germany. To tell Germany that she could not 
colonise would be a grave mistake. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN RELATION TO 
THE LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY! 


By BARNARD ELLINGER, C.B.E. 


My title is “‘ British Foreign Policy in Relation to the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Industry,” and for my purpose “ British Foreign 
Policy ’”” must be taken to include all our overseas policy, not 
only with foreign countries, but with our Dominions and our 
Colonies, and also to include not only that part of our foreign 
policy which deals with pacts, alliances, non-intervention and 
so on, but that also which deals with trade problems. If any 
excuse for including trade problems under the heading of foreign 
policy were wanted, I think it can be found in the words of our 
late Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, who said, referring 
to his Geneva speech: ‘“ Looking to the future, I selected the 
question of the control and distribution of the colonial raw 
materials as a matter for examination.”” He added: “I should 
like to-night to carry this idea into a wider field. It seemed to 
me that the lowering of barriers to international trade, slow and 
difficult as the task must inevitably be, is one of the most funda- 
mental of the tasks of the present time, and that it must be 
consistently and courageously built up.”’ 

“ But,” it may be asked, “ why ‘ British Foreign Policy in 
Relation to the Cotton Trade’ particularly, more than any other 
trade, more than motors, wireless, gramophones, etc.?’’ There 
are various reasons. In the first place, the cotton trade is our 
major export trade. The value of cotton goods exported is twice 
as large as the total value of our coal exports, and forms some- 
thing like one-fifth of our total export of manufactured goods. 
Secondly, because the cotton trade makes a very considerable 
contribution to our Balance of Trade: after paying for the whole 
cost of our raw material—that is, raw imported cotton—there is a 
surplus from our export trade, even now in our reduced circum- 
stances in Lancashire, of something like twenty-five million 
sterling. And, thirdly, because the proportion exported is 
greater than that of any other important trade, and greater 


1 Address given at Chatham House on Thursday December roth, 1936, by 
Mr. Barnard Ellinger, C.B.E.; Professor Henry Clay in the Chair. 
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than the amount which is retained for our home trade. Out 
of the 167 countries which are scheduled by the Board of Trade, 
cotton goods find their way into 131, so that our distribution can 
be said to be world-wide, and the policy of almost every country 
in the world has some reaction upon the interest of the cotton 
trade. 

Throughout the whole history of the cotton trade, there has 
been a constant stream of correspondence between the Lancashire 
industrialists and trade organisations, and the Government offices 
concerned with foreign policy. I can only hope to select a few 
examples which appear to me to be similar to, or to have some 
bearing on, the problems with which we are surrounded to-day. 
I always think that passing through a period of storm and stress 
as we are doing now, it is useful to turn back the pages of history, 
and to find that our fathers and grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had similar problems with which to deal, and that they 
surmounted them. That must be my excuse for going back 
for a moment to the French Wars, and the end of the eighteenth 
century, from which I have culled one or two examples which 
seem to me apposite to the problems of to-day. 

For instance, we were engaged in those days in Lancashire 
with the question of the ‘“‘ Continental System ”’ of economic 
sanctions, as I think we should call them to-day. Again, just 
as we hear now that Japan, on account of the Chinese boycott 
and the high tariffs on her goods entering into China, is causing 
an enormous amount of trouble by her smuggling activities, so 
we smuggled in those days our cotton goods into the continental 
countries which were boycotting us. Temperley, in his life of 
Canning, says (possibly with some degree of exaggeration) that 
the comparatively small bulk and enormous market-value of our 
textile goods eventually made smuggling the most profitable of 
all trades. And he added: ‘ Wellington and Nelson have their 
full meed of fame for beating Napoleon, but the humbler figures 
of Crompton and Cartwright, clad though they be in humble 
fustian, may claim their share through helping to break down 
the Continental System.’’ Another example: in the following 
year Manchester was urging on the Government the necessity of 
strengthening the Mediterranean Fleet, not in those days on 
account of any fear of Italy, but in order to safeguard our interests 
in view of the ascendancy of the French in that quarter. The 
Government replied that the matter was not being lost sight of, 
but that further measures depended upon the pressure of the 
Services, and their necessities, as they do now. The Manchester 
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Chamber some years later—about the year 1823—was pressing 
the Government to recognise the new republics of South America. 
Their efforts succeeded in obtaining recognition in 1825. The 
Chamber applied the principle that 

“as soon as the power or will to protect a colony ceases, the duty of 
allegiance ceases. To deny the existence of these States, and to con- 
tinue to withhold from them the distinction usually allowed between 
friendly civilised States, while secretly courting their commercial 
friendship, is unbecoming to the dignity of a great State, and may 
lead to serious consequences.”’ 


That may recall to some of us the Federation of British Industries’ 
Mission to Manchukuo, and this principle of recognition may 
shortly have to be applied in that direction, and in the direction 
of Abyssinia, although the conditions are, of course, essentially 
different from those of the South American Republics. 

It is not necessary to recall Cobden’s meeting with his friends 
in the loft, which resulted in an alteration in our overseas fiscal 
policy which was to last for three-quarters of a century. Cobden, 
Bright and Sir Robert Peel all had their associations with Lanca- 
shire. Cobden was a calico printer; the name of John Bright’s 
firm still exists in Lancashire to-day; Sir Robert Peel was, I 
think, descended from a Lancashire weaver. Cobden’s policy 
and his treaty with France of 1860 not only considerably affected 
the Lancashire cotton industry, but was leading to beneficial 
results with other countries when the Franco-German War upset 
the whole of the continental economy and inaugurated a period 
of high tariffs. 

Now I want to turn to India. During the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth century 
before the War, our trade with India had grown apace. She 
was our largest market. She took 40 per cent. of the total 
number of yards which were exported from Lancashire. But in 
order to understand the results which have arisen from our 
Indian overseas policy in regard to the Lancashire cotton industry 
on the one hand, and the necessities of that policy in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole on the other hand, we must go back to 
the beginning of the cotton trade between British India and the 
United Kingdom. It did not begin with the trade of exports 
from the United Kingdom #o India. It began with a trade of 
imports into the United Kingdom from India, and the young 
Indian intellectuals are still telling us to-day that we ruined their 
trade by the measures we took to stop those imports, and that 
they have every right to try to recover it. We began to export 
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our own cotton goods to India about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and at the outbreak of the Great War, although 
India’s mill production had increased tenfold from the beginning 
of the century, our exports were still three times as large as her 
mill production. It was an export trade, however, which had 
been built up on very low import duties, varying up to about 
1875 from a rate between 3} per cent. and 5 per cent. In 1875 
the Indian finances were so favourable that they were able to 
reduce or abolish many of their other import duties, but they 
left the cotton duties untouched. The result was an outcry in 
Lancashire. Directions were given by the British Government 
to the Indian Government to abolish the cotton duties as quickly 
as possible, which was done in 1882. They were not reimposed 
until 1895, and then only with a countervailing Excise duty on 
Indian spun yarn. This, however, did not satisfy. Lancashire. 
They insisted and obtained that the countervailing duty should 
also be imposed on the Indian mill-woven cloth, and this was 
done in 1896. From that date, I believe, arose that animosity 
on the part of the Indian intellectuals and politicians which was 
to last for very many years. 

But it was the War which saw an alteration in this trade to 
the detriment of our Lancashire cotton industry. In 1917 India 
raised a loan of a hundred million sterling as her contribution to 
the cost of War, and in order to find the means of providing the 
interest and sinking fund for this loan, her cotton duties were 
raised to 7} per cent. Of course Lancashire again immediately 
protested, and Sir Christopher Needham proved a true prophet 
when he said in the House of Commons : 


“Lancashire is not at the moment complaining of the effect of 
these duties here and now, but she has in mind the effect which the 
policy will have in the future. Lancashire believes that the duties 
which are now being put on are the beginning of a very considerable 
duty against Lancashire’s trade.”’ 


He was indeed right, a Daniel come to judgment! The grant of 
fiscal autonomy to India enabled the Indian Government to fix 
its own scale of import duties having regard to the interests of 
India only, and no Secretary of State could thereafter attempt to 
interfere in the interests of Lancashire. The result was quickly 
evident. Duties rose by stages until, in 1931, they were 25 per 
cent. on the importation of British goods, and 31 per cent., 
afterwards raised to 50 per cent., on foreign goods. 

We entered the War with an export trade which in yardage 
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was double that at the end of the War. In those four years 
we had lost half of our export trade, and during the present 
crisis—from 1929—we have again so reduced our trade that our 
exported yardage to-day is only one-third of that of the quin- 
quennium before the War. If, to-day, we had our Indian business 
back, it would have the effect of immediately doubling the export 
of Lancashire’s cotton goods. About a quarter of the trade we 
have lost is due to Japanese competition, and most of the remain- 
ing three-quarters has been lost by the increased competition of 
the Indian mills, helped by their very high protective tariffs. The 
latter have, within this period, trebled their production, while 
the hand-loom production has increased by 40 per cent. There 
is no evidence that the cost of production in Lancashire is higher 
than the cost of production in India. It must be remembered 
that 25 per cent. tariff on imported cotton goods is a tariff which, 
in a great many of the qualities of goods which are sent to India, 
has been estimated to work out at 70 per cent. on the cost of the 
labour employed, because it is a tariff of 25 per cent. imposed 
on the whole cost of the finished product, including the cost 
of the raw cotton. That means to say that India has a protection 
on the labour in those cotton goods of 70 per cent. We,could 
compete on equal terms with the Indian cotton operative, but 
we certainly cannot compete and carry this enormous burden 
on our shoulders. Even if we make all allowances for Japanese 
competition in the Indian market, the great bulk of the loss 
which Lancashire has sustained has been due to the raising of 
the Indian duties and the grant of fiscal autonomy to India; a 
policy which in my opinion was both wise and just, and one of 
which the advantages to the Empire as a whole outweigh the 
disadvantages which the Lancashire cotton industry has inevit- 
ably suffered. But that does not alter the fact that that is the 
reason for the loss of this huge trade to our Indian markets. 
China was formerly another very large market for Lancashire 
cotton goods. In 1849 Manchester was urging freer access to 
the interior, complaining that in spite of the Treaty of Nanking, 
the Chinese were boycotting British goods, and from 1853 to 
1857 (when the war broke out between England and China) 
the correspondence between the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce and the British Foreign Office was of the most acrimonious 
description, but after the Treaty of Tientsin in 1858, a British 
Minister was appointed in Peking, British subjects were permitted 
to travel in all parts of the interior, British ships were allowed 
to call at the Free Ports in the Yangtse, and other towns were 
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thrown open to British residents, and, above all, the Chinese 
tariffs were fixed on a new and uniform basis. The Directors of 
the Manchester Chamber were able to report to their members : 
“Now at last the Manchester Chamber of Commerce could for 
the time being cease from troubling the Foreign Secretary with 
its requests for more effective protection of British residents in 
China.” Many of our complaints at that time as regards high 
tariffs and boycott of our goods, are exactly the type of complaint 
that Japan is making to-day to China in those matters of dispute 
which are connected with the trade between the two countries. 

From that time Lancashire’s trade with China grew apace. 
The tariff was in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent., and was 
fixed by the other Powers, and not by China itself. Although 
Japan made serious inroads into our trade with China after the 
War, a considerable part of the decline, particularly the recent 
decline, has been due to the tariff autonomy which was given 
to China in 1929; wise and just though I believe it to be, it has 
caused our trade in China almost to disappear. Manchester 
welcomed the signature of the Treaty, believing that ‘‘ if modera- 
tion and wisdom are granted to the new leaders of China, it is 
not too much to hope that bigger and better things will eventually 
arise to the benefit of both countries.”’ 

Now as regards Japan. Until the outbreak of the War, 
Japan had practically no export trade at all in cotton piece- 
goods. While during the War we were admonished to capture 
German trade, Japan was busy capturing Lancashire’s trade. 
Until 1914 Great Britain was supporting Japan both financially 
and politically, and was indirectly helping her to build up her 
industry. She now exports in yardage a greater length than is 
exported from Lancashire, although as her goods are of cheaper 
qualities the value which she exports is only about half that of 
Lancashire. So much for the period up to the end of the War. 

Lancashire industrialists have no doubt made many mistakes, 
but the fact remains that the decline in her industry, which may 
have been inevitable in any case, has been hastened by political 
factors which are quite beyond her control. The major factor 
was undoubtedly the War, which has certainly not given to the 
unemployed cotton operative the Promised Land which was to 
be “ fit for heroes to live in.”” The cotton industry since the War 
has lost ground in nearly every country in the world. Some- 
times this has been due to a reduction in purchasing power, 
sometimes to our increased cost of production, sometimes to the 
spirit of nationalism and the idea of self-sufficiency which the 
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War engendered, but, by and large, the growth of the cotton 
industry of India and China, behind high tariff walls, and the 
advent since the War of the great competition of Japan, account 
in the main for the loss of our trade. These political causes 
may all have been inevitable, the policies behind them may all 
have been wise, but the fact remains that they have spelt disaster 
for Lancashire. Perhaps on balance, taking all the interests 
into consideration, some people may hold that the sacrifice has 
been worth while, but, none the less, the sacrifice by Lancashire 
has been made. 

Since the War our overseas policies with countries other than 
India, China and Japan, have affected the interests of the cotton 
industry. In one direction policy played a very considerable 
part, and that was in the extension of cotton-growing. In 1920 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was making urgent repre- 
sentations to the Government, as it had done on several earlier 
occasions, for the immediate development of cotton-growing 
within the Empire. The Empire Cotton Growing Association 
was formed, and the Government helped it by handing over a 
very considerable sum of money which had formed part of an 
accumulated fund which arose out of operations in Egyptian 
cotton during the War. Then, four years later, under the Trade 
Facilities Act, the Government guaranteed £3,000,500, principal 
and interest of a Sudan Loan, for the completion of the Gezira 
Irrigation Project. It rejected the proposals made in Parlia- 
ment (and the rejection was approved by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Association) that the Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
should guarantee that all cotton grown in the Gezira should be 
offered first to the British cotton consumers, and that a minimum 
price should be fixed. In the light of the present discussions 
concerning access to raw materials on the part of the ‘ Have 
Not’ nations, it is interesting to note the Government’s reasons 
for the rejection of these proposals, namely : 


“that such a proposal could not but be resented by other countries, 
including both those which might feel themselves prejudiced by being 
denied access to this source of cotton supply, and also others which 
might consider the proposal to be an infringement of the Open Door 
policy, which they favour. If the effect of the proposal were thus to 
antagonise foreign opinion, the result would be disadvantageous in 
more than one respect.’ 


A couple of years later we find the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce warmly approving the international proceedings at 
the Washington Conference, but in the following year they 
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condemned the Government for allowing the question of German 
reparations and inter-Allied indebtedness to drift. At the same 
time the Chamber represented to the Government that its Board 
was unanimously opposed to several aspects of the proposed 
Anglo-Russian Treaty. The Treaty was not ratified, but by 
1931 the Manchester Chamber took a different view of the situa- 
tion, as many people did. How far their view was changed by 
the fact that the chief of the Russian Trade Delegation visited 
Manchester and gave the assurance that Russia would not 
attempt to sell cotton goods in competition with Lancashire in 
Empire markets, is not for us to inquire too closely, but in any 
case the Board told the Government that 

“the form of government, or the economic system, preferred by the 
Russian people is no concern of ours, and the Board consider that 
nothing should be done, or left undone, merely because of different 
beliefs in these matters. The object should rather be to take Russia 
as we find her, and to entertain and to express by our actions the 
utmost goodwill towards the Russian people. In addition, we should 
show by our policy that it is our genuine desire that the large popula- 
tion and the vast material resources of Russia should play an ever 
increasing part in the production and interchange of commodities by 
which alone the world can become prosperous.” 


So that the Manchester Chamber was early in the field in con- 
demning those animosities aroused by ideological conceptions 
which again are being condemned to-day. But matters did not 
move quickly enough to win its approval, and a year later 
it was complaining that 

“it was distinctly unsatisfied with the basic question of commercial 
relations with such a vast part of the world’s territory as Russia, and 
that it should be handled, not in the light of carefully planned thought, 
but merely with an eye to day-to-day expediency.”’ 


A year later, in 1926, it is interesting to note, in the light of the 
position to-day, that “the Chamber felt that in the field of 
foreign relations, the record of 1925 is rendered bright by the 
signing of what will be the historical Treaty of Locarno whereby 
the prospect of peace and security of Europe are greatly 
strengthened.” Perhaps we need not dwell too much on that. 
It is natural that the crisis of 1931 raised many questions 
connected with the alteration in British fiscal policy, and the 
Manchester Chamber urged upon the Government that some 
modification of the most-favoured-nation clause was necessary 
in the interests of reciprocity. “The Board consider that in 
this respect the Government’s attitude towards the problem of 
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the future basis of its treaty relations with foreign Powers, so 
far as commerce is concerned, is open to some complaint.” The 
complaints were that traders were kept in the dark and that the 
general objective of the Government’s policy was unknown. 
It was believed that the Government favoured not the slightest 
alteration in the most-favoured-nation treatment, and that it 
was temporising on this very important problem. In the view 
of the Chamber “ if reciprocity is right for Empire, it must be 
right for foreign trade, and the existence of the most-favoured- 
nation clause works against this. Both policies cannot run 
concurrently.” 

Now, at this time Manchester had become increasingly alarmed 
about the growth of Japanese competition, and the Government 
invited the Japanese Government to arrange a meeting between 
Japanese cotton industrialists and Lancashire cotton indus- 
trialists to try to arrive at some agreement. In the meantime, 
they gave the Japanese Government twelve months’ notice of 
the withdrawal of the British West African colonies from the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Meetings were duly held, but they 
resulted in no agreement, and the position became so serious that 
the President of the Board of Trade himself paid a visit to Man- 
chester. Subsequent to his visit, quotas limiting the importation 
of Japanese cotton goods were imposed by all British colonial 
possessions where such a course was possible. ‘‘ The Manchester 
Chamber has satisfied itself that the fears that the quotas would 
impose a burden on the colonial consumers are unfounded, that 
they have been supported by the local dealers, and that there 
has appeared no disposition on the part of the colonial Empire 
to oppose their continuance.”’ 

I want to turn again to India. The Lancashire cotton 
industry, and particularly the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, were placed in a very difficult position during the course 
of the Round Table discussion on the Indian constitution. It 
was thought by many people in Lancashire that the usual spokes- 
men for the industry were not dealing with the matter sufficiently 
energetically, and the Manchester Chamber was torn two ways, 
but it ultimately reported to its members that : 


“Tn anxiety not to inflame a difficult situation with India, the 
consequence is that Indian duties against Lancashire are now much 
higher than is justified on any equitable assessment of the position. . . . 
The Chamber has been criticised for its restraint in connection with 
this matter. . . . It would appear that the British Government and 
the Government of India have taken undue advantage of this restraint. 
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Should this prove to be the case in future, Lancashire would be forced 
to use the political weapon and to call upon its numerous parliamentary 
representatives for action to redress a situation of obvious inequity. 
The British and Indian Governments would only have themselves to 
thank if their effort to solve the political problem of India were dis- 
rupted by action of that kind on the initiative of Lancashire. . . 
That they stand in danger of such a dénouement quite regardless of 
whether the Manchester Chamber is associated with it or not, nobody 
familiar with the state of opinion in political and commercial circles 
would doubt.”’ 


If Lancashire could not obtain her way, it was not for lack of 
plain speaking. But she sent out a mission to India to discuss 
the problem with the Indian cotton-mill owners and other people 
interested; if the results were not altogether satisfactory to 
Lancashire, they did restore, at all events, a large measure of 
goodwill, and a dangerous agitation died down. 

Turning to the Ottawa agreements: for some time before the 
Ottawa Conference, Lancashire had been very dissatisfied with 
the treatment that she was receiving from some of the Dominions, 
and particularly from Australia. It was recognised in 1927, for 
instance, in a representation made to the Government, that 
while goods came into Australia under preferential tariffs, the 
preference was of little good if the tariffs were so high that the 
trade could not take place. ‘‘ If you are asked,”’ said the Board 
of the Chamber, “‘ to climb an unscalable wall, it is small com- 
fort to know that the wall which faces your competitor is even 
higher.” Then came the Ottawa Conference, “and although 
the Government was fully documented by the cotton trade, it 
was believed that no material benefits resulted to Lancashire,” 
said the Chamber again. 


“If Empire fiscal arrangements do not contribute to the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory export trade in cotton goods which is vital 
to the economic well-being of the country—full time having been 
allowed for them to be properly worked out—the Ottawa Conference 
will have proved a failure, and so far as Lancashire is concerned, the 
Ottawa policy will have to be discarded in favour of some other 
policy.” 


What of the future of the Lancashire cotton industry? This 
is no place to discuss steps which Lancashire could herself take in 
the direction of any necessary internal reorganisation. We are 
concerned only with the future in relation to British over-seas 
policy. What can be done to help? I think most people in 
Lancashire think that they have been quite insufficiently helped 
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by the Government. In the first place, agreement should be 
come to as quickly as possible with the Japanese, both in regard 
to world-wide quotas and to prices. The time is possibly not 
inopportune. Such agreements have been arrived at between 
industrialists of various nations in other trades—iron and steel, 
chemicals, copper, rubber, tin—and with goodwill on both sides, 
and with a recognition of Japan’s fair claims, there is no reason 
why such an agreement should not be come to between Lancashire 
and Japan. It would do away with the political animosity which 
has been caused by the unilateral imposition of Colonial quotas 
and by Empire preference. But there is another question con- 
nected with Japan which we must not overlook in considering 
the future for Lancashire. After the devaluation of the French 
franc, there was a tripartite agreement between the United 
States, France and Great Britain which may yet have very 
serious reaction on the Lancashire cotton industry. Professor 
Gregory is already advocating that we ought to announce our 
determination to extend the existing parities, and not to alter 
them without the signatories of the tripartite agreement. Such 
an arrangement might suit the world of finance very well. It 
might suit many trades in Great Britain, iron, steel, chemicals, 
machinery, etc., which are in competition with the United States 
and with Europe. But for Lancashire, whose chief competitor 
is Japan, no arrangement for the stabilisation of the pound 
sterling can be satisfactory which leaves the position of the yen 
out of account. 

Secondly, we cannot hope to recover our lost trade with 
India. All we can hope to do is to retain what we have, and to 
increase it as the population and the prosperity of India grow. 
Lancashire should support every policy which will tend to raise 
the standard of living in India, and to readjust the prices of 
her primary production to a level which will enable her to buy 
a certain quantity of the luxury cotton goods which Lancashire 
can so well supply. The same applies to China; any policy 
which makes for peace in China, for the strengthening of her 
Central Government, any loans which are made to her for the 
development of her country, will in the end prove helpful to the 
Lancashire cotton industry. But we can never recover the large 
former trade which we had. We must build anew, and it is a 
hopeful sign that Lancashire has withdrawn her opposition to 
the Export Credit scheme being extended to China, and a path 
which may prove fruitful has now been opened. 

The third point concerns both Australia and Canada in the 
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development of their own cotton industry. If the speed at 
which they wish to develop these industries (and the right to 
develop them, no one will question) could be determined, it might 
be possible to meet the situation by a yearly declining permissible 
quota for Lancashire goods. By this method the industrialists 
of the Dominions and of Lancashire would know where they 
stood, and be able to adjust their economy accordingly, and a 
lowering of the present very high tariffs on cotton goods which 
could then follow might stimulate their consumption. 

Fourthly, Lancashire is watching with very considerable 
uneasiness the development of the agricultural protective tariffs 
or quotas in Great Britain, and the Imperial Preference for these 
products, and their reactions on our good foreign customers for 
cotton goods, like the Argentine Republic and Denmark. The 
new agreement concluded with the Argentine is perhaps more 
satisfactory, but I do not think it can be considered wholly 
satisfactory. The Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisa- 
tions have recently said: “Although every effort to develop 
Empire markets to the full is worth making, attempts to restrict 
trade to those countries cannot assure the prosperity of Lanca- 
shire.” It is, of course, conceivable that the necessities of the 
situation, or the advantages of the Empire as a whole, outweigh 
the disadvantages to the Lancashire trade. If this is the case, 
it should be clearly stated. The reasons should be given, and 
arrangements made in a manner which will cause the minimum 
injury to our great cotton industry, and indeed to all other 
industries which are exporting goods to these markets. 

And finally, as regards the remainder of the world : a resump- 
tion of foreign investment, a reduction of trade restrictions (and, 
in the absence of foreign loans, a reduction of tariffs and quotas 
in creditor countries must precede a reduction of exchange 
restrictions in debtor countries), any foreign policy which leads 
to political stability in international affairs, and above all, to 
international peace, will redound to the ultimate benefit of the 
Lancashire cotton industry. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. J. C. HANBuRY WILLIAMS said that the speaker had made 
no reference to the incidence of rayon on the Lancashire cotton 
industry, though he had, it was known, a good knowledge of rayon 
and its influence in Lancashire since it had been used in weaving. 
Nor had he mentioned staple fibre, an article recently introduced 
into the Lancashire market, which was being sold in large quantities 
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and to a certain extent resembled cotton. The negotiations which 
had taken place between the cotton interests in Great Britain and in 
Japan had not been confined to cotton, but also included rayon. 
What were the speaker’s views on this subject? Were the suggested 
negotiations for an agreement with the Japanese, for a quota in regard 
to the quantity of imports into Empire markets and on the question 
of prices, to be confined to cotton goods or would they include rayon 
goods and goods made with staple fibre ? 


Mr. ELLINGER said that first of all he wished to disclaim any 
intention or right to speak on behalf of the general view of Lancashire. 
He was speaking of his own personal opinions. 

The time was coming when rayon would be so important to Lanca- 
shire that it would be right to speak, not of the Lancashire cotton 
industry, but of the Lancashire textile industry. He had not men- 
tioned it, as it came rather outside the scope of the subject of Foreign 
Policy with which he was dealing, but it was certainly becoming a 
competitor to cotton, although not a competitor to the cotton industry. 
In 1934 he had calculated that about 12 per cent. of the looms in 
Lancashire were working on rayon goods. The position of the cotton- 
spinners had been improved by the advent of staple fibre, which was 
rayon, artificial silk, cut into strips approximately the length of a 
cotton fibre, and thus capable of being spun on the ordinary Lancashire 
cotton spindles. 

With regard to Japan, he had left the Yosemite Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in August 1936 with the view that, 
although it might be desirable to make quota arrangements with the 
Japanese on one or two smaller-lines of industry first, as had been 
done in the case of electric lamps and hosiery, before tackling the 
problem of cotton, the time was not far distant when it would be 
wise to tackle the problem of cotton. In regard to rayon, the position 
was not so clear. Rayon was a very young industry in Japan. They 
seemed to be going in for a great amount of over-production for 
which they might conceivably suffer, and so be more amenable in the 
future. 


Mr. Forrest Hewit thanked the speaker for his remarkably far- 
flung and carefully reasoned speech, and said that he felt it to be 
chiefly concerned with the question of our relations with the Japanese. 

There was a fundamental difference between the cotton industry 
and the rayon industry. In the latter industry there were only two 
firms that counted, which had the faculty common to all big well- 
organised industries of worrying their competitor in another market 
with the ultimate object of making peace and trading on a rational 
basis. The cotton industry, on the other hand, had grown from the 
Middle Ages in a different mould from any industry of more recent 
origin; it was divided up at every stage by the interposition of the 
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merchant. The industry was made up of an enormous number of 
individual units with little common bond. Unless there was unification 
within the cotton trade there was no prospect of coming to an arrange- 
ment with Japan or any other country. A united cotton trade could 
put its policy before the Government, and seek its assistance in a 
long-view policy in regard to other countries; but in the present 
situation, where minorities were able at any time, and in any way, 
to upset the decision of the majority, the position was quite hopeless. 


Mr. J. Nissim said that a great part of the trouble was possibly 
ephemeral; what India and China needed was purchasing power, 
the loss of which resulted very largely from the low prices realised 
from primary commodities. India used to raise about seven and a 
half million pounds sterling from the export of opium to China. No 
interest had been taken in Great Britain when the whole of that 
revenue was lost, at American instigation. 

Great attention should be paid to the growing of cotton in India. 
The value of the rupee (Is. 6d.), which was high, had been intended 
to help Lancashire. Japan and China were able to undercut us 
largely by reason of their depreciated currency, and the Bank of 
England, by pursuing a policy of appreciating gold and depreciating 
silver, had done everything possible to help them. 


QUESTIONS: Assuming that the rate of exchange between Japan 
and the United Kingdom remained the same, what was the relative 
cost of production of cotton goods as between Japan and the United 
Kingdom ? 

What, if any, was the connection between the Lancashire indus- 
trialists and the recent action taken by Australia in putting quotas 
on certain Japanese goods? 


Mr. ELLINGER said that in speaking of the relative cost between 
Japan and the United Kingdom on the present basis of exchange, it 
was necessary to distinguish between two entirely different trades in 
Japan. There was the large-scale, highly efficient, well-organised 
industry controlled by the Cotton Spinners Federation in Japan, who 
owned a certain quantity of looms. Their cost of production would 
be something like 15 to 25 per cent. below any possible cost of pro- 
duction in Lancashire; to put it very low, it might be 10 to 20 per 
cent. below that of Lancashire. On the other hand, there were the 
small-scale cotton industries in Japan, consisting of factories employ- 
ing less than thirty people, and to a large extent employing less than 
five people. Fifty per cent. of the factory workers in Japan were 
employed in work-shifts employing less than five people. These small 
work-shifts had no cost of production. They mixed accounts up with 
the family income, and often did not know whether they were making 
any profits or not. In the last crisis they had been so exploited by 
the middle men and merchants who advanced them the raw materials 
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or lent them money, that they screwed down their prices more and 
more, until the Government had to intervene. 

The organisation of this trade in Japan was not perfect; but in 
reply to a remark from Mr. Hanbury Williams, the Japanese Govern- 
ment could evidently organise industry on this very small scale in 
order to prevent it being bled to death. The Board of Trade in 
England could sanction, as it had done in the electric-light industry, 
agreements between industrialists here and Japanese industrialists. 
Our Government could, when it suited them, leave out of consideration 
all minorities, and organise the Milk and Pig Producers, and if the 
cotton industrialists were sufficiently roused and repeated and 
strengthened statements already made to the Government, some of 
which he had just read, and insisted on an extension of such measures 
as the Enabling Act, and the Spinners’ Redundancy Bill, they would 
ultimately get their own way. Until they did so they would not be 
able to come to an agreement with the industrialists in Japan who 
had organised themselves with the help of the Government. 

The question on the Australian—Japanese Agreement was difficult 
to answer. At the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at Yose- 
mite it had been impossible to persuade the individual Japanese or 
the individuals of any other nation to believe that the British Govern- 
ment had no influence over the fiscal policy of the Dominions and 
India. They had no official influence; but they were bigger buyers 
of Australian goods than were the Japanese, and when Australia did 
anything which might be thought prejudicial to Lancashire or of 
which Lancashire disapproved, then Lancashire had been known to 
boycott Australian butter for a considerable time. Therefore, it was 
possible that indirectly some influence had been brought to bear on 
Australia. 


Mr. H. G. HuGuEs said that he could confirm the impression given 
by the speaker of the comparison between Lancashire and Japanese 
costs, and added that the margin, on the large-scale production, was 
probably even more in favour of Japan. In spite of an improved 
standard of living, the Japanese had been able, during the last few 
years, to reduce their costs still further. 

Returning to the speaker’s main address, and the subject of the 
meeting, it was significant that about half-way through he had said 
that matters became so serious that the President of the Board of 
Trade paid a visit to Manchester. A few years ago a visit by the 
President of the Board of Trade, or even other Cabinet Ministers, to 
Manchester would not have called forth such comment. Perhaps the 
most complete summary of the amount of influence the Lancashire 
cotton trade possessed to-day, either on foreign or domestic policy, 
was contained in that remark made by the speaker. 

Japan connected Lancashire with much of the responsibility for 
the policy of restriction of Japanese goods which had been adopted 
by one country after another; but against that it should be noted 
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that nearly three-quarters of Japanese goods still went to countries 
in which Lancashire cotton goods had a preference over others, and 
a very large part of the remainder went to countries where there 
were discriminatory measures against Japan. These facts suggested 
that whatever measures had been taken up to now had not been 
very effective. 


Mr. G. W. ARMITAGE said that in days to come the age of Cobden 
and Bright might attract increasing attention as a rare epoch of reason 
in the history of an unreasonable world. Their one mistake, perhaps, 
was to conceive of man only in his rational aspects, and to ignore the 
others. Nevertheless they imposed this system of reason upon a 
stupid world, and it worked. The ports were open; there was a 
general readiness to trade; goods were made where they could most 
advantageously be made, and small margins decided the directions of 
trade. Then the War broke all this to bits, and the age of reason 
ended. 

The world to-day needed a new technique of trade. We did not 
now regard other races as brothers, but as enemies. How could trade 
and hate sail in the same boat? The problem was harder than any 
which confronted our ancestors. 


PROFESSOR HENRY CLAy (in the chair) said that the speaker had 
referred to the disadvantage which the Lancashire industry would 
suffer if the provisions of what he regarded as the provisional standard- 
isation of exchanges secured by the recent agreement became definite 
before some change had been forced upon the Japanese. It was 
going too far to regard this recent agreement as one to stabilise the 
exchanges even provisionally ; it was merely a declaration of intention 
to prevent extensive fluctuations in the exchange rate, with provision 
for cooperation between ourselves, the French and the Americans. 
However, the devaluation of the franc did constitute a new state of 
things. When the pound went off gold in 1931 there was some relief 
to British export trade, which was short-lived because the Japanese 
(as in the matter of reducing the costs of manufacture of cotton 
goods) went one better, and when we depreciated 30 per cent., and 
finally 40 per cent., they depreciated 60 per cent. and only then held 
their exchange. Subsequently the greater part of the world followed 
suit. It was not known at present whether the French and the 
Dutch were pegging on gold or sterling, but if they decided to peg on 
sterling at a rate which we did not like, what should we do? We 
could still depreciate on the dollar as long as it remained on gold; 
but supposing that the dollar depreciated on sterling? As long as 
the world was on gold, we could go off gold; but if the world went on 
sterling, we were the one country that could not go off sterling. And 
the weakness of our position in this respect arose from its strength in 
others. In a world on gold it did not much matter where funds 
were held. In a world off gold funds would inevitably drift to the 
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strongest financial centre, and that, so far as one could see, would be 
London for a long time to come. If we did not like the rate of any 
other currency on sterling we could depreciate only by buying and 
holding that other currency. Were we prepared to do this? Was it 
not significant that when sterling was adopted as a new basis instead 
of gold, every country in the sterling area (except the Irish pound and 
the Indian rupee and the Egyptian pound) was established at a dis- 
count varying from 4 per cent. in the case of the South African pound 
to 60 per cent. in the case of the yen? How did the speaker think 
we could alter the relation between the yen and the pound if the 
Japanese did not want it altered? 

To turn from this detail to the main topic of the paper: the change 
between the harmonious relations which had existed between the 
Lancashire cotton trade and Government foreign policy before 1914 
or 1900 and those which now existed was the result of great changes 
which were not likely to be reversed. Lancashire was less important 
than it used to be. More of the electorate were in the South of Eng- 
land. In the nineteenth century the typical Member of Parliament 
was a manufacturer or merchant from Lancashire or Yorkshire who 
kept in touch with local industry. To-day to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment was a whole-time job, and it was not possible that the present 
Members should understand the needs of Lancashire as, say, Sir 
Christopher Needham had done. Secondly, export was less important 
to British industry than it had been before the War—for reasons that 
were understandable. In the first place, the home market to-day was 
considerably bigger than that constituted by the whole of Europe 
eighty years ago, and probably bigger than the whole world con- 
stituted a hundred and thirty years ago. Again, Lancashire had given 
a lamentable example of the dangers of undue dependence on foreign 
trade. A world of economic nationalism (such as Mr. Armitage had 
described it) was bound to operate to the disadvantage of foreign trade. 
The Japanese had been able to undercut not only Lancashire textiles, 
but every other product to which they had turned. But textiles was 
the industry to which every new country turned first. What the 
speaker had brought out very clearly was that the cotton trade had a 
claim on the Government which no other industry had, since the 
prime cause of the industry’s difficulties was the grant of fiscal auto- 
nomy to India—justifiable on every political ground, but fatal to large 
areas of East and North-East Lancashire. Moreover, the efficiency of 
the industry in pushing its exports all over the world exposed an 
immense part to attack by other countries’ tariffs. It was obvious 
to anyone who knew the situation that the difficulties of the cotton 
trade were not due to its own inefficiency. On the contrary, it was 
this efficiency that made it difficult for its just claims to be met. 
The system of protection applied, for example, to relieve agriculture, 
was useful only where the industry had not already control of the 
home market—most useful where the industry was so incompetent 
that it could be undercut on its own doorstep by any foreign country 
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which chose to do so. This was the case with agriculture, so that 
the Government could do a great deal; but in the case of the cotton 
industry, which was highly efficient in this direction, very little could 
be done by this form of protection. The claim of Lancashire was 
perfectly valid, the difficulty lay in the way in which that claim should 
be met. What did the speaker wish the Government to do? 


Mr. ELLINGER explained that he had not said that the tripartite 
agreement had stabilised the currencies, only that Professor Gregory 
was already suggesting that they should be stabilised. The Japanese 
had tied the yen to sterling, and it was impossible for us to tell them 
what to do with their own currency. But when talking of price levels as 
between the United Kingdom and France and the United States it 
would be as well, before we agreed to any stabilisation with those 
currencies, to examine, for the sake of Lancashire, the question of 
whether the level of prices between Lancashire and Japan was satis- 
factory, and, if not, whether it should not play some réle in the con- 
siderations before stabilisation was reached. 

It had been suggested that Lancashire had more claim than any 
other industry on the Government. Lancashire did not claim that. 
If they could have fair and equal treatment it would be sufficient— 
not favourable treatment, but just treatment. When money was being 
flung about, a little should be flung in the direction of Lancashire, or 
at least it should not be flung where it could do harm to Lancashire. 

The export trade of the United Kingdom had declined; this year 
we would be faced with an adverse balance of international payments, 
or at the very best we should have no surplus for foreign investment. 
We should need foreign trade to support foreign investment in the 
future. When the building boom and the armaments boom were 
over, it was possible that we might return to more normal times, and 
require an extension of our export trades. 














FRENCH POLICY IN NORTH AFRICA 
AND IN SYRIA! 


By MonsiEuR R. MONTAGNE 


In France naval officers have the reputation of liking to ride 
on horseback. I do not know if it is so in England. We also 
say that once astride they have only one pace, the gallop. They 
are not afraid of the difficulties of the interior and dash into it 
boldly. I must say that circumstances have led me to get on 
horseback often enough during the last eighteen years, but this 
evening I know I am speaking to an audience of good horsemen, 
an audience thoroughly acquainted with all the political problems 
of the Mediterranean, and I must stick tight to my horse. I 
will try very briefly to give you some account of the Moslem 
policy of France in the Mediterranean. 

The subject is immense. I want to deal with it from the 
colonial rather than from the naval point of view. The two 
problems are of course linked together, but I shall only have 
time to touch on the political aspect of the problem. 

For five hundred years we French and English fought one 
another, and I do not believe that there is a single corner of 
the world where we have not filled land and sea with the thunder 
of our cannon and the noise of our battles. We should doubtless 
have gone on fighting each other but for certain events which 
supervened between 1860 and 1870 and changed, perhaps for 
several centuries, the evolution of Europe and the Western 
World, namely, the birth of the States which have become our 
rivals, Germany and Italy, the United States (for they have only 
become “‘ united ”’ since the War of Secession) and Japan. From 
that time we began to learn wisdom in our dealings with each 
other, but it was thirty or forty years more before there was real 
peace between us. 

We are both at the head of great colonial empires, which 
have many points of contact and are closely dependent on each 
other. Our empire is of much smaller extent than yours, but it 
has as much importance in our national life. The gateway to 
both is the Mediterranean. Each year thousands.of Englishmen 


1 Address given at Chatham House on the 24th November, 1936, Vice 
Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., in the Chair. 
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go through the Mediterranean from West to East on their way 
to India, while we cross it from North to South to reach Algeria 
and the Sudan. Thus everything that happens in the Mediter- 
ranean concerns us both alike. 

Our interests are closely connected for another reason—our 
Moslem policy. The Moslem world may be divided into three 
main regions. The first is the Moslem world of the East—India, 
Persia and Turkey—that part of Asia which is peopled by Islamic 
but not Arabic-speaking nations. In that area you have the 
more important interests because of the great mass of Moslems 
in India. The second region is what you call the Near East, the 
very heart of Islam, peopled by Arabs. The third, the Moslem 
West, comprises mainly North Africa, peopled by Arabs and 
Berbers, and here we have a vital interest for continental reasons. 
In India and in North Africa respectively, Great Britain and 
France put their own policy in practice with complete inde- 
pendence. But in the Near East there is common ground where 
we meet and where the threads of our policies cross. In this 
region, your Indian interests lead you to practise a policy calcu- 
lated to keep the Indian Moslems at peace and to give you the 
benefit of their confidence, while our Near Eastern policy has also 
to be considered in the light of its reactions on North Africa. 
The result is that in the matter of Moslem policy we are more 
tied than we should wish to be and difficulties often arise because 
we follow different policies and methods, inspired by our own 
national genius. And what is more different than a Frenchman 
and an Englishman? I will try to show you this evening what 
French political methods are, first in North Africa and then in 
the Levant, and you will see how much they differ from your own. 

First let me say a few words on our methods in our Empire 
as a whole. You, as Englishmen, are sailors, great travellers, 
diplomats, and when you interest yourselves in Near Eastern 
countries it is only, as it were, by the way and without taking 
root. We, on the contrary, when we establish ourselves any- 
where, feel as if we cannot go away again. So we install colonists 
and troops, and our occupation of a country takes a very different 
form from yours. I recall what is perhaps the most striking 
contrast that I have felt between our two policies in the East. 
In 1932 I spent three weeks in Iraq, travelling from north to 
south and from east to west. At that time you had made Iraq 
a model State, which had just been admitted to the League of 
Nations. British control was only exercised invisibly, and 
during those three weeks I came across only one single English 
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officer, on the far borders of Turkestan. But when I got back 
into Syria I came upon forty French officers in uniform playing 
bridge in their club at four o’clock in the afternoon. The reason 
why we are impelled to establish a military occupation everywhere 
is that we are a continental people, accustomed to settle difficulties 
by continental war. Our whole history calls for this, closely 
linked as we are to the life of neighbouring peoples, whose forces 
threaten us on our own soil. 

But in order to explain the nature of our policy it is necessary 
to go further and to distinguish between the two constituent 
elements in our race. We are partly Germanic (Franks) and 
partly Latin, and in our colonial history these two types appear 
very clearly. Lyautey was almost an Anglo-Saxon. You know 
that he took his motto, “‘ The joy of the soul is in action,” from 
one of your poets, and I think the reason why you have shown 
such admiration for him (admiration to which we have been fully 
alive) is that you recognised in him, to a certain extent, one of 
your own kind. There is the other influence in our colonial 
history, the Latin influence. Mistral, the great Provengal poet, 
says of the Latin race “ elle se nourrit d’enthousiasme et de joie, 
elle est la race apostolique qui met les cloches en branle, la 
trompette qui publie, la main qui séme le grain.’’ You see there 
is nothing Anglo-Saxon in that. Because of his Latin origins 
the Frenchman always feels himself something of a missionary. 
He must teach the world, or show it what he believes to be the 
truth, his truth. The colonial administrator who best represents 
this Latin tradition is not Lyautey but Bugeaud, the conqueror 
of Algeria, whose motto was “ Ense et aratro”’ (by sword and 
plough). He meant to conquer Algeria first by force of arms, 
then to establish villages of French colonists who were not only 
to make an agricultural conquest of the country, but also a moral 
conquest by the assimilation of its inhabitants. Lyautey never 
tried to make Frenchmen of the natives. Bugeaud did, and the 
whole of French Algeria has followed him. Bugeaud’s method 
carries with it its own correctives. The Frenchman in his capacity 
of missionary, loving the native and trying to make of him some 
sort of equal, perceives after a time that he is not succeeding and 
that the native has reactions of his own. Then he returns to 
Lyautey’s method, so that our process of political conquest shows 
more or less a balance between the two. There is thus in our 
policy a sort of unity as a result of two tendencies which sometimes 
oppose and sometimes accord with each other. 

I should add further, in order to make you understand how 
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much our policy differs from yours, that so far we have no real 
sense of empire in North Africa. Frenchmen often claim to be 
logical, and they would be most surprised to be told that what they 
have built up in North Africa is not a logical whole, but three 
States in which they follow three different policies: in Algeria, 
the policy of assimilation; in Morocco, the policy of a protec- 
torate on liberal lines as outlined by Lyautey; and in Tunis, a 
policy founded by Cambon somewhat on Lyautey’s lines, but 
since progressively modified in the direction of assimilation. 
Frenchmen have not yet arrived at the idea of a single govern- 
ment for North Africa as a whole. The reason is that they have 
been laying the foundations in these countries of a far more solid 
structure than you have built in the Near East. We have 
1,200,000 Frenchmen in North Africa as against 12,000,000 
natives, a situation comparable to that in South Africa, but with 
this great difference, that we have no colour bar. The natives 
are not separated from us by the colour of their skin, but simply 
by their social and religious organisation. We have undertaken 
to build an empire with deep foundations, and the work is not 
yet complete. From this arises any impression of disorder 
which our policy may give. 

I would also insist on another point which marks the difference 
of method. The conquest of North Africa and the development 
of our influence there were to a very large extent the result of our 
difficulties in Europe. It is true that the conquest of Algeria 
began in 1830, but it received a great impetus after 1870, when 
colonists from Alsace-Lorraine came to settle there. We were 
drawn into Tunis by Bismarck, who wanted to involve us in 
opposition to Italy. In Morocco, as you know, we hastened our 
advance in order to forestall a German occupation. So you see 
that in all three cases the position of France in Europe was a 
determining factor and precipitated our establishment in North 
Africa. Moreover, our Mediterranean Empire brings us a 
necessary addition of strength. From Calais to Nice the pro- 
tection of our frontiers is assured in part by troops from North 
Africa, which constitute very nearly a quarter of our peace-time 
effectives. We are thus involved in North Africa not only 
colonially but also nationally. You therefore see how we are led 
on to a policy of intellectual and moral conquest as well as military 
occupation. We want our subjects to feel themselves at home 
among us as in their own country, so that all may stand together 
to defend the common good against an enemy. 

In considering our policy in North Africa, it must be borne 
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in mind that North Africa is totally different from other Moslem 
regions. Half the population is composed of Berber tribes, 
representatives of an ancient Mediterranean race, backward and 
hidebound by custom, untouched by the great movements of 
our time which have powerfully affected the other Moslem races. 
Until recently the Berbers have retained a way of life which is 
sometimes not far removed from that of the Stone Age. Twenty 
years ago stone ornaments were still worn in the Sahara and 
corn was ground in neolithic mills with a boulder and flat stone. 
It is the solidarity of their tribal organisation which has enabled 
these Berbers to preserve their special customs. They still remain 
so attached to their tribes that even when they come to France 
they cannot get away from them. The numerous workmen who 
come over to supplement their economic resources (for life is hard 
in South Morocco and the Berbers have to come to France to earn 
a living for their families) settle round French fowns in tribal 
groups. You can make a map of the Berber tribes in the Paris 
district. Another aspect of their social life is their attachment 
to their religion. But there is no question of a pure and intel- 
lectual Islamic faith, freed from superstition; on the contrary, 
it is one which has retained the worship of saints in anthropo- 
morphic form, with magic and many pre-Islamic survivals, and 
always holds to the belief in the coming of a Mahdi, a prophet 
sent from God and able to work miracles. This belief is so strong 
that, barely a year after the conquest of Southern Morocco, a 
religious chief or marabout gathered round him two hundred 
Berbers, armed with sticks, and rose against the power of France, 
but when they attacked the post offices, they took care not to 
cut the telephone wires behind them, because they intended to 
use them to announce the success of their prophet to the people 
in the mountains. They are no less devoted to their religious 
chiefs when in France, and in Paris or Lyons their principal 
meeting places, which are their cafés, are often kept by men of 
religious origin, so that you find reconstructed round what we 
call the ‘‘ bistros ” both the Berber tribe and the Moslem religion. 
The solidarity of the Berber social organisation is such that it 
can be transported without changing and is able to resist the 
main currents of civilisation. Thus North Africa, which is a 
tribal and very backward country, with few towns, accepts 
Western civilisation very reluctantly. In Morocco more than 
half the population speaks the Berber language and three-quarters 
of the remainder are of Berber origin though speaking Arabic. 
In Algeria at least a third of the people are Berbers, but in Tunis 
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the Berber element is much less important. It follows that 
Tunis is the country which turns most naturally towards Egypt 
and will be most open to modern evolution. 

When the French were established in Algeria after Bugeaud’s 
conquest, their first thought was to make it an extension of 
France, so they divided it into three French provinces with 
Prefects and Sub-Prefects and Justices of the Peace, and there 
were Deputies to the French Parliament. The only thing lacking 
to make it France was a wholly French population. All the 
natives who wished could become French citizens, but in the 
course of the century only three or four thousand Moslems with 
their families have been capable of leaving the Moslem community 
to become French citizens. We have actually three peoples 
living side by side, Frenchmen, natives, and natives who have 
become French citizens. 

Up to the centenary of the conquest in 1930 there was little 
change. William Marcais, the great French Orientalist, gave me 
some time ago his impressions of Algeria at the time of the cen- 
tenary. Going through a little village he came upon a Captain 
who had gathered together his old Moslem soldiers of the War 
and they were all at table, eating ham, drinking wine and singing 
“La Madelon.”’ Algeria was in process of Gallicising herself. 
Moreover, she was open to education. A century after the 
conquest, the demand was growing that girls should be sent to 
school. Finally, the progress of the French language was 
apparent everywhere. One might reasonably have supposed, 
five or six years ago, that Algeria was definitely on the road to 
assimilation. 

Since then a totally new factor has appeared, the entry of 
ideas from the East. The East has become the centre of an Arab 
renaissance, borrowing and adapting doctrines from the West, 
translating Western books, and forging a distinctive nationalism, 
both secular and religious, which is spreading all around. It is 
penetrating into the heart of Algeria through the Ulemas, religious 
scholars trained in a Tunisian University, who have undertaken 
to restore the Arabic tongue throughout French Algeria and to 
revive the ancient Arab civilisation, purified and rejuvenated on 
Eastern lines. In addition, the impact of the European economic 
system on native life has had important social consequences; it 
has given rise to a rural proletariat which has difficulty in making 
a living, and it has precipitated the ruin of the artisans in the 
towns, thus increasing the confusion of mind and of institutions. 

One province in Algeria, Great Kabylia, seems to be developing 
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in quite a distinctive manner. It is quite a small area with a 
population of one million, in density equal to that of one of the 
Southern Counties of England, in parts over a hundred to the 
square kilometre. This region has kept the Kabyle customs and 
language and has not been affected by movements in the rest of 
the Moslem world. Here we find something quite new, the 
importance of the teacher. There are Kabyle teachers, trained 
by the French, who pass on their knowledge to the other Kabyles, 
and they have started a little newspaper called La Voix des 
Humbles, in which appear articles inspired sometimes by Auguste 
Comte and John Stuart Mill and sometimes by the Oriental 
writers, Djemal ed din El Afghain and Chikh Abdo. You see 
in it the mixture of the two influences, Moslem reform and 
Positivism. One may say that Algeria, taken as a whole, forms 
the lists in which Western civilisation and Moslem civilisation 
meet face to face. 

In the midst of these conflicting influences, France continues 
to pursue her policy of assimilation, and the last few months have 
been spent in Algeria, and to some extent in France, in discussing 
measures of reform which would give the franchise to a larger 
number of Moslem Algerians. I would draw attention to the 
unusual case of this Moslem community which is asking for 
Deputies to sit in Paris. I believe Algeria is the only Islamic 
country where an educated class aspires to take its place in a 
European Parliament composed of Christians. Frenchmen in 
Algeria who have for a long time had a passion for the assimilation 
of the natives often tend to moderate their views when they 
realise the dangers arising out of this policy if too large a number 
of natives comes into a French city at one. time. Moreover 
Algerian colonists have overflowed into Tunis and Morocco and 
have become the “‘ béte noire ”’ of the Residents-General in Tunis. 
They interfere with the application of the principles of the Pro- 
tectorate in Morocco and perpetuate the conflict between the 
methods of Bugeaud and of Lyautey by transporting there the 
virus of assimilation. 

I will now speak very briefly of French policy in Morocco. 
Lyautey, with his genius, laid down the framework of develop- 
ment in Morocco for twenty or thirty years. He drew up a plan 
according to which the central government was to be restored 
and re-animated by men who were both educated and traditional- 
ists, and he devoted all his energies to the education of the leading 
families of the bourgeoisie in the towns of Morocco, establishing 
Schools for the Sons of Notables. Morocco was to be transformed 
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slowly over a period of twenty or thirty years, with peace assured, 
in preparation for a more complete transformation. French 
colonisation was not to be over-developed, so as to avoid upsetting 
the balance and creating difficulties between colonist and native. 

What actually happened was disappointing. In the first 
place, the native bourgeoisie proved on the whole unequal to 
the task which Lyautey wished to entrust to them. The Moslem 
bourgeoisie has suffered a great deal from the economic crisis and 
has had great difficulty in adapting itself to changed conditions. 
The French administration has grown excessively, colonists have 
increased in number and the balance between natives and colonists 
has changed altogether since Lyautey’s time. We are now faced 
with the problems of a rural proletariat, and with a crisis among 
the urban artisans as a result of the heavy pressure of modern 
economic forces on the ancient industries. We also have the 
emergence of a young Moroccan nationalism and there have been 
symptomatic signs in the towns of Morocco. All of which means 
that Morocco, far as it is from the Near East, is not outside the 
range of Oriental influences. 

Moreover the foreign areas of the Rif, the International Zone 
of Tangier, Ifni and Rio de Oro, all with the exception of Tangier 
under Spanish rule, are centres of agitation which have sometimes 
had disturbing echoes in the life of French Morocco. There was, 
for example, the revolt of Abd el Krim. The wars between Spain 
and the Rif produced a military chief who at one moment 
threatened the whole security of French Morocco. Again, Arab 
nationalism has been developing in Tetuan, and a few years ago, 
when the Spanish Republic was flourishing, there was some: 
dream of rallying the whole Moslem world to Spain and opening 
all the Arab markets to her. These visions are unrelated to 
reality, but none the less they profoundly disturb Morocco. 

The conflict between Eastern and Western influences is not 
felt to the same extent in Morocco as in Algeria. It is true to say 
that Morocco is a country which has not yet assumed its proper 
form. It will probably be another generation before this takes 
place, and during this time France will probably have an oppor- 
tunity of giving the development of the country a direction 
which will correspond with the interests of Morocco and of France 
alike. For you must not forget that the Protectorate is not 
exercised by France in the way that you have exercised it in 
Egypt or in the Near East. The importance of North Africa to 
our balance of forces, in view of the size of the population of 
France, precludes the idea that these countries might develop 
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in such a way as to pass from our national control. Frenchmen, 
to whatever party they belong, always think of Morocco as 
developing within the orbit of French sovereignty. 

In Tunis, we have a large native population, but it is dis- 
organised by the presence of considerable numbers of French 
and Italians. The natives turn towards the East and it is 
through Tunis that Oriental influences reach North Africa. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean France has not attempted, or 
at any rate attempts no longer, to conquer territory. She has 
important economic interests, but it is her cultural and intellectual 
interests, her scientific and religious missions, which weigh with 
her more. I do not suggest that cultural interests could stand 
by themselves. There must be material interests before a culture 
can develop, but our main efforts are directed towards the develop- 
ment of our culture. You know the importance of the French 
schools in Egypt, and that a large part of the Egyptian bour- 
geoisie (the part which has given Great Britain so much trouble) 
has been educated in them. Several hundred young Egyptians 
come to study in the Faculty of Law in the University of Lyons, 
beyond the supervision of their own Government. King Fuad 
from time to time reproached us for training agitators, and he was 
unable to look upon any of the Professors at Lyons as a friend, 
but he had no better luck when he founded an Egyptian University 
at Guizeh with eight or nine thousand students, for it became 
the finest meeting-place for the young Egyptian patriots who 
have made themselves talked about so much during the past year. 

I do not believe, however, that the French have been the sole 
creators of Egyptian nationalism! When modern States are 
founded in the East, the spirit of nationhood begins, after a time, 
to arise from within. It happened in Egypt and in Iraq. You 
created an Arab State in Iraq and immediately there formed 
within it a nation armed with vigorous and anti-foreign feeling. 
Since the evolution of nationalism is inevitable it is perhaps to 
the general interest that the protecting of the mandatory Power 
should not be alone in the field. In Egypt you provided the 
framework and the organisation and all those in opposition came 
to be educated by us. In Syria the same sort of thing happens. 
All the young patriots who do not feel attracted by French ideas 
go to the American University of Beirut. When I was in Iraq 
I was given, in my capacity as a Frenchman, confidences on the 
subject of British oppression. Since there is inevitably an 
opposition everywhere, it is well that they as well as the people 
in power should have their confidants, and when the choice is 
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between our two peoples, formerly enemies but now at peace, the 
situation is quite satisfactory. I think that the French and 
English have come to play the part of a natural counterpoise to 
each other, in Syria, in Egypt and in Iraq. Some years ago 
France might still have appeared in some eyes as a propagator of 
very dangerous ideas in the Eastern world, but I must say that 
confronted with the evolution of modern Egyptian youth, with a 
Fascist military organisation on the Mussolini and Hitler model, 
our French Professors in the Law School at Cairo, and even those 
in Lyons, feel that they have become terribly conservative. 

It is very difficult to deal in a short time with as compli- 
cated a country as Syria. If we had been alone with the Arabs in 
the Near East, or if the countries under French Mandate had 
formed a single island, we should probably have laid the founda- 
tions of a State conceived on French lines, which would have 
developed slowly over a period of forty or fifty years before 
gaining its independence and entering into the League of Nations. 
We should have thought it necessary to proceed slowly with the 
building up of institutions. But the Arab world has developed 
all around us much faster than we should have wished, and we 
have been brought to face in the last few months a Treaty of 
Independence for Syria and the Lebanon which obviously does 
not correspond to our original ideas. One of our great difficulties 
has been to assure protection to minorities. In Syria and the 
Lebanon these are more numerous, and above all more vigorous 
and educated, than elsewhere, and they have taken a much more 
important place in the government of their country. We have 
felt bound to preserve their rights so far as possible in the recent 
treaties, but the great difficulty is to reconcile their autonomy 
with the development of Arab nationalism and the Pan-Arab 
intellectual renaissance which is tending to constitute, at least 
on paper, a unity of all the Arab countries. The natural counter- 
poise to this movement is the influence of Turkey which is tending 
to reappear in Northern Syria. Every concession to the Pan- 
Arab movement is a cause of anxiety to Turkey, and to-day we 
are feeling the pressure of Arab nationalism on the one hand and 
Turkish influence on the other. 

I believe you are facing exactly the same situation in Iraq, 
and there is some analogy between our respective attitudes. But 
whereas you have no great difficulty in playing the card of 
“ Arab unity ” throughout your vast zone of influence, we unfor- 
tunately see the flames from the heart of this great Arab Empire 
spreading all around and reaching North Africa, where we have 
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evolved a totally different policy, to maintain French sovereignty 
and to favour assimilation rather than autonomy. 

That is, I think, how our respective positions in the Near East 
may be described. Everything that touches us, touches you, 
and conversely. May I remind you of the events of the last 
twelve months? In November 1935 there were riots and dis- 
turbances in Egypt, the following January in Syria, and in April 
in Palestine, then disturbances and a coup d’état in Iraq in 
October. The powder, once fired, spreads from one State to 
another. Faced with similar problems, we react very differently. 
You try to make use of the different opposing forces, one against 
the other, and decide to create new political bodies. We, on the 
contrary, try to make more use of our opportunities for intellectual 
action. The great unknown of the future for us both is the way 
in which the youth of the East will develop, and we shall gain or 
lose their goodwill together. Until recently we had succeeded in 
keeping them within the bounds of liberalism, but I must confess 
that everything we see now in Egypt and in Syria is disquieting. 
In Syria the “Iron Shirts’’ have just been organised, with 
young people dressed in iron-grey flannel whose aim is to promote 
Arab unity by imitating all the methods adopted by the youth 
of Central Europe. We are for the moment weaponless. With 
these contrary influences at work it will take the full force of our 
intellectual work and all the devotion of our secular and religious 
missions to retain our ascendancy over the young. No doubt 
our influence is still great, but part of it is seriously threatened. 


It is easy enough to contrast our points of view and to explain 
them to each other in France or in England, but I must confess 
that in the East, when it is a case of understanding one another 
on the spot, the difficulties are greater. We go our own ways, 
using whatever local advantages we may have, and we often find 
that our plans come into opposition without any such intention on 
our part. I am reminded of what the single British officer I met 
in the course of my journey in Iraq said to me, on that evening 
when he was as surprised as I was at our encounter: ‘‘ You 
French haven’t been very nice to us; there is only one place 
here fit to spend the summer in, the Lebanon, and you have 
taken it.’ Anda French friend told me that he could not forgive 
Great Britain for having taken the desert, because he was 
interested in Ibn Saud. One longed for a cool place, and the 
other wanted the desert ! . 

A colleague of mine who travels a great deal in Iraq and 
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Southern Syria wrote to me the other day that he had met an 
English Colonel who was very interested in the branding and 
pedigrees of camels, and they had talked of them for the whole 
evening. I wrote back to him at once, “ Go there again to talk 
about the pedigrees and branding of camels! I believe that 
such contacts between specialists will enable us to avoid many 
difficulties and misunderstandings.”” We cannot talk too much 
about camel pedigrees. 

To conclude, in North Africa and in India we are independent 
of each other, but in the Near East our fortunes are closely con- 
nected. The direction taken at any moment by the Arab 
renaissance affects us at the same time as it affects you. Your 
policy with regard to the Arab countries determines ours, and 
conversely. And since everything happening in the East affects 
North Africa, the balance of forces in the Mediterranean is changing 
for you just as it is for us. We are thus led to ask a certain 
number of questions with regard to the Arab world and the 
Mediterranean : 

Which will win the day with the young Orientals, the totali- 
tarian theories of Central Europe or French or English 
liberalism ? 

What will be the future attitude of Turkey to the Arab 
renaissance ? 

What will the Egypt of to-morrow be like? Will it remain 
open to European influence? And if so, willit be to your influence 
or ours? Or will it be closed to foreigners ? 

In North Africa, will liberalism prevail over the movement 
for Arab unity and the religious awakening of Islam ? 

And as a sailor I would add: Who will be master to-morrow at 
Alexandretta, the base opposite Rhodes and Cyprus? What will 
be the foreign influences affecting the long lines of communication 
in the Mediterranean between the Balearic Islands and the 
Canaries? Who will control the Rif to-morrow? The Rif is 
near Tangier and near Gibraltar, and much too near the French 
Zone not to affect it. 

There is scarcely a Frenchman informed on Mediterranean 
problems who is not asking himself these questions at the present 
time. I imagine you also are putting them to yourselves. Per- 
haps it would be a good thing if we did it together.. May I hope 
that we shall find other opportunities of doing so, not merely in 
London and Paris, but also in Rabat, Algiers and Cairo, Baghdad 
and Damascus ? 
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Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION : To what extent was it possible to Gallicise the Italian 
population of Tunis ? 


M. MonTAGNE replied that the process was less evident since the 
rise of Fascism. Formerly marriages between French and Italians 
were frequent, but since the dictatorship in Italy the Italian colony had 
become more and more self-contained, and there was a considerable effort 
on the part of Italy to prevent its colonists from becoming Gallicised. 


Mr. TRAcy PuHILipps said that there was no need to minimise the 
great differences between French and British mentality; they were 
often an advantage rather than a disadvantage, since one side of the 
Channel could often usefully complement the other. It had been a 
pleasure to hear an address from one whose name was as well known 
to every educated person of the Arabic-speaking world as it was to 
every European concerned with the Moslem Mediterranean. M. Mon- 
tagne could speak with authority, having been closely associated with 
Marshal Lyautey, who was not only a great Frenchman and a great 
European, but also a great man, whose work in Morocco would, he 
prayed, stand firm for many years to come. In Morocco, however, 
one gained the impression that the mantle of Elijah had not fallen upon 
Elisha, but had simply fallen. 

What stood out most prominently from the address was the 
enormous differences which had arisen around the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, in the area between Gibraltar and Jerusalem, between 
Damascus and Fez, not only between the methods of France and of 
Britain, but also between the deliberately varying methods which 
France herself was using in the various parts of the Arabic-speaking 
Moslem world which she controlled. Morocco and Algeria, Tunis and 
Syria were ruled in different ways, even from different Ministries in 
Paris, and not from the Colonial Office. There was no unified control, 
even of North Africa, in Paris. This presented difficulties as well as 
advantages for France. There were again fundamental differences 
between the methods of France, Italy and Great Britain in Arabic 
Africa and in Hither Asia. 

It should be emphasised that, in face of these widening differences 
on the part of the controlling Powers, there was, on the contrary, under 
the surface a growing solidarity among the Arabic-speaking Moslem 
peoples. Technically they were not all Arabs, bui they were Arabic- 
speaking, and they had a close and binding link in a living Islam. It 
was being stimulated by various causes, of which the principal was the 
presence and action of the British, committed to Zionism, in Arab 
Palestine. The Jewish communities were very important in the 
Arabic countries, and hatred or jealousy of them was bitter and growing. 
Although Jew and Arab had occasionally collaborated in the face of 
anti-semitism or a common enemy, these sentiments were as old as the 
Arab himself. 
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M. Montagne had referred to the influence of Turkey, but in that 
connection it must be remembered, in the first place, that Turkey was 
determined to have no outside adventures and would not allow herself 
to be implicated in the world of political Islam. Whether Turkey would 
go into adjacent Syria to prevent a contagious anarchy, in the event 
of a French withdrawal from the interior (or whether Italy might get 
there first), were questions which could be asked. If the French 
withdrew, anarchy would certainly break out among the four or five 
sects of Islam and the five or six sects of Christianity, who would be 
at each other’s throats at once. A second point to be remembered 
with regard to the possible growth of Turkish influence was that nowhere 
in North Africa, or in the nationalistic Islamic world in general, did 
one find pictures of Mustapha Kemal. This seemed an astonishing 
fact, but the reason was that the shock to Islamic susceptibilities of 
the secularisation, or rather ‘‘ disestablishment of the Church” in 
Turkey was still too great. It was only among the very small advanced 
minority of Arabs that a certain amount of daring admiration for 
modern Turkey might occasionally be heard. Turkey was not felt to 
be a country for any average Arab who was a good Moslem in his heart 
to imitate. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean, General Franco’s use of the 
Moors, who were willing enough on account of their intense dislike for 
Jews and Communists, might create a problem which would touch 
France very nearly. These Moors were expecting full pay in cash. 
Would they be paid with independence? That would present a very 
difficult problem for France. The Sultan of Morocco was sovereign 
equally of all three Zones, International, French and Spanish. His 
foreign policy was dealt with through the French Protectorate Govern- 
ment. The large and temperate Spanish Zone was very suitable for 
expansion of “‘settlers’’ from Germany, who would also be sending 
in her bill. The mass of Spaniards had only evil memories of their 
Morocco. The Italo-German ‘‘ Common Front against Communism ”’ 
was a makeshift bloc stretching from the outer territorial waters of 
Scandinavia to those of Africa (Cape Bon). It would be able, in certain 
circumstances of which we did not yet know the full significance, to 
interrupt communications in the Mediterranean. There was also a 
possibility which had to be faced that Germany might in one form or 
another gain direct access to the Mediterranean elsewhere. 

Policy in the Mediterranean depended more than was usually 
realised on the state of opinion and threat along what might be called 
the southern banks of the “‘ Grand Canal’’ which stretched from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of the Bab el-Mandeb. What was 
that opinion going to be in the next decade? The position was not 
reassuring. In consideration of that it was only fair to realise that 
along those same shores on both sides of Suez, Italy also was resporsible 
for the lives and destinies of several millions of Arabic-speaking 
Moslems. It seemed essential that there should be a strong, clear 
understanding and working agreement between the three Western 
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democracies, France, Great Britain and the Netherlands, and, above 
all, between all the Colonial Powers (while colonies still existed) whose 
Imperial road passed through that Grand Canal. Any one of the three 
principal Colonial Powers could separately interrupt and collectively 
assure the passage of that great arterial and imperial road. 


M. MonTAGNE agreed that the large Jewish population in North 
Africa must be taken into account in trying to estimate the importance 
of the Arab-Jewish conflict on French policy in the Mediterranean. 
In 1934, when the increase in the number of Jews arriving in Palestine 
gave a more serious turn to the struggle, there had been a series of 
incidents in North Africa, an attempted Jewish massacre at Casa- 
blanca, provoked by Jewish insolence, a month later a big riot at 
Rabat provoked by Arabs after a wedding, and then a serious murder 
at Constantine, also provoked, it would seem, by Jewish imprudence. 
The situation was made more delicate because there were a number of 
naturalised French Jews who enjoyed greater advantages than the 
Moslem subjects. That caused jealousy, and at the same time the 
economic ability of the Jews gave them a position of superiority of 
which they made full use. Thus events in Palestine were of the 
greatest concern to France. 

He agreed that Turkish influence was non-existent in the Persian 
Gulf and Atlantic sections of the Moslem world, but it could be very 
effective in the countries adjacent to Turkey, as for example through 
the Turkish group at Antioch and the important Kurdish and other 
minorities on the Turkish border. All these minority populations 
might serve to support a new Turkish Imperialism. 

With regard to the independence of the Rif undoubtedly the return 
of the Berber contingents from Spain would present an enormous 
danger. They might fight in Spain with holy pictures and medals of 
the Sacred Heart, but they were Moslems just the same. There might 
well be a fresh rebellion in the Rif in the near future. Two distinct 
tendencies were to be found, the influence of the Berbers of the 
mountains who followed Abd el Krim, and that of the inhabitants of 
Tetuan, who like those of Fez sent their sons to finish their education 
at Nablus in Palestine. There would certainly be clashes between them. 


Mr. Lavy BaksTANsky said that he had been most interested in 
the lecturer’s references to the Pan-Arab movement. He did not 
consider that it was a unified movement, but inspired from two chief 
centres, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. An important feature was the almost 
complete absence of the economic factor in its programme. It was 
characterised by political slogans and catchwords, but was unaccom- 
panied by a striving for the economic betterment of the people, and 
was likely to result in the East in the establishment of autocratic 
rule. Transjordan was a good example. It was nearly twice the 
size of Palestine, much more fruitful and with a much more invigorating 
climate, yet its population was only about a quarter of that of Palestine 
and the economic standard of life was very backward. This contrast 
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between political ‘‘ emancipation ’’ whether under a Mandate or not, 
and economic stagnation would result in the majority of the Arab 
peoples being discontented over a considerable period of years. That 
opened grave dangers for the future. 

He agreed that for the moment Turkey had no ambition for expan- 
sion, but in the East one must always say “for the moment.’ He 
was not sure how long she would persist in her policy of apparent 
aloofness. A continued state of mass discontent in the Near East 
would be likely to give rise to foreign interference in the affairs of 
countries at present under the influence of Great Britain and France. 
Turkey was advancing rapidly in both economic and political develop- 
ment, while Iraq’s population could easily be trebled if the possibilities 
of irrigation were increased and the economic development of the 
people encouraged. 

The function of Great Britain and France in the East should be 
to adopt an active policy of economic development on a large scale, 
and in that way to encourage the people to view their problems from 
the only angle which mattered in the long run. They must not think 
of their future purely in terms of rival dynasties and endless internecine 
throne intrigues, but in terms of economic and cultural emancipation. 
In so far as the Jewish National Home in Palestine had already effected 
a gigantic transformation and improvement in the economic welfare 
of the majority of the population of the Holy Land, it was indicating 
the only sound policy to follow in the Orient, to ensure stability 
derived from contentment. 


M. MonTaGNE considered that political stability was a pre-requisite 
of any large-scale economic undertakings. Iraq, when in 1932 she 
was admitted to the League of Nations, had appeared to be a model 
State and great schemes for economic development had been set 
going, but the political insecurity of the country had since arrested 
progress. The same could be said of Syria. European capital was 
needed for economic development, because Arab capitalists hardly 
existed, and European capitalists would not participate when the 
political situation was disturbed. In Egypt, for example, Europeans 
had been able to intervene effectively in economic life, and to combat 
usury in particular, by lending money on landed property. The 
native lent at 100 per cent., the Bank of England or of France at 
8 or 12 per cent. But loans would cease immediately the European 
tribunals stopped functioning. 


Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND said that there could be only one answer to 
the question whether the rising wave of Orientalism would prevail 
over European influence in the Arab countries. In the next generation 
Orientalism was bound to throw back the wave of Europeanisation 
which had made such progress up to the past decade. But that need 
not be a cause of anxiety. Inside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Oriental nations were increasingly able to take their place 
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without in any way losing their Orientalism, and France would 
probably solve the same problem, although along different lines. 

The answer to the question whether authoritarian rule or the 
democratic spirit would prevail might be given in two parts. In self- 
governing Arabic countries the whole tendency was towards autocracy, 
but this, together with the consequences referred to by the previous 
speaker, might lead the countries under European rule to be more 
content with their position. They would see that economic progress 
did not take place under autocratic Asiatic rule, and that there was 
not the same comfort and security as under European democratic rule. 

He agreed that discussion between French and British officials or 
specialists of concrete problems was most desirable, and would lead to 
a more direct understanding of each other’s difficulties than could be 
reached by any comparison of purely political methods. But even on 
the more difficult political ground a much greater degree of under- 
standing could be reached by means of conferences to deal with 
questions of development, the problems arising from’ the contact of 
different religions and civilisations, and so on. 


M. Montane replied that with regard to the conflict of civilisations, 
although in Moslem Arab literature one could clearly distinguish on 
the one hand Oriental influence and on the other Western influence, 
actually the two currents were extraordinarily intermingled. At a 
given moment one might see nothing in Arab reviews but articles on 
Russia or Germany, on birth control or the equality of the sexes. 
Western influence was thus affecting even the Arab literature which was 
professedly anti-Occidental. It would therefore be unwise to look for 
a solution of the struggle between East and West in too simple terms. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne) said that so long as 
the margin of strength was on the side of the European Powers and 
Orientals were deprived of arms, there was no immediate likelihood of 
a rising sufficiently serious to endanger the European hold. 

He thought that the possibility of General Franco’s granting some 
sort of independence to North Africa, which might allow countries 
such as Italy and Germany to get a foothold in Northern Morocco, 
thus upsetting the balance of power in the Mediterranean, was a danger 
which British policy would endeavour to prevent from becoming a 
reality. Mediterranean communications were equally important for 
the British, French and Italian Empires and there was therefore 
every reason why the three nations should work together in a deter- 
mination that the line of communication should be maintained. 





ERRATUM 
In the article entitled ‘‘ Searchlights on the Pacific ’’ in the last number of 
the Journal (p. 115) it is stated that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald visited Australia 
on the occasion of the opening of Sydney Harbour Bridge. This is incorrect. 
Mr. MacDonald went to Australia, in 1934, for the Centenary of the State of 
Victoria. 
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GENERAL 


1*, SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1935. By Arnold J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. 2 vols. 1936. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. Vol. I, ix + 455 pp. 18s.; to Members 
of the Institute, 11s. ;—Vol. II, Abyssinia and Italy, xi +- 568 pp. 
21s.; to Members of the Institute, 12s. 6d.) 


It is superfluous, and may seem almost immodest, to celebrate in 
these pages the well-known qualities of the annual Survey, which depend 
both on the skill and devotion of Professor Toynbee and his collabora- 
tors and on the immense stock of material placed at their disposal 
by the organisation of Chatham House. The ground covered is this 
year wider than ever, and the Abyssinian affair has required the 
publication of an extra volume entirely devoted toit. The convenience 
of having the whole Abyssinian story from Walwal to the last Assembly 
between the covers of one volume outweighs the obvious disadvantages 
of splitting the 1935 Survey into two parts. The whole of this second 
volume (except Mr. Hodson’s chapter on the economic aspects of 
sanctions) and considerably more than half the first volume have been 
written by Professor Toynbee with the assistance of Miss Boulter. 
Mr. Hodson and Mr. Hubbard display their usual competence in the 
chapters relating to economic questions and to the Far East respec- 
tively. Miss Duff has covered Polish-Czechoslovak relations since 
1925 and the Memel question since 1933, both questions full of tricky 
detail and involving much patient research. 

Where nearly all deserves unstinted praise, the reviewer’s attention 
is naturally directed to those points on which his interpretation differs 
from that of the writer. The first volume deals in turn with the 
decline and fall of the Disarmament Conference, the Eastern Pact 
(which ended in nothing but the Franco-Soviet Pact), the Danubian 
Pact (which was altogether abortive), and the Western Pact (the 
negotiations for which are still nominally in progress). Then follow 
the sections on North-Eastern Europe, the Far East and Economic 
Affairs. All this is admirable; and I find hardly anything to criticise 
except an occasional excess of ingenuity in finding explanations for 
simple phenomena. If Signor Mussolini received Mr. Eden coldly in 
June 1935 (which was afterwards denied), this was surely due not to 
Mr. Eden’s junior status or to the recent Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment, but to the plain fact that Mr. Eden had arrived on a mission 
which was extremely distasteful to the Duce, 7.e. to cross-examine him 
on his intentions about Abyssinia. In general, Professor Toynbee 
seems to me inclined to exaggerate personal influences. There is, so 
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far as I know, no reason for assuming the existence of “‘ a personal tie 
between Dr. von Schuschnigg and Signor Mussolini’”’ (Vol. II, p. 89), 
and still less for suggesting that this influenced Austrian policy. Nor 
would everybody credit M. Laval with the significant réle which 
Professor Toynbee attributes to him. Another Minister more versed 
in British psychology might have dressed up French policy in a style 
less unpalatable to British public opinion. But it would have been 
the same policy. It is worth noting that British foreign policy has 
not been substantially changed by the departure of Sir John Simon, 
whom Professor Toynbee cast in previous volumes for the same réle 
of personal villain. 

But the most contentious passages in these volumes relate to the 
attitude of the British Government and British public opinion towards 
the Abyssinian question. Every reader of this journal knows that 
any opinions expressed in the Survey are personal to its contributors, 
and do not engage the responsibility of the Royal Institute; and it 
cannot therefore be inappropriate that a dissentient opinion should 
be recorded here. The present reviewer is probably not the only 
member of Chatham House who is not in complete agreement with 
Professor Toynbee’s analysis, and who does not share Professor 
Toynbee’s general view of the moral turpitude of the line which the 
British Government and British opinion ultimately took. 

The difficulty about the attitude of public opinion to the Abyssinian 
question is to explain the following sequence of events :— 


(1) Seven million people vote in the Peace Ballot for ‘‘ military 
action ’’ against an aggressor ; 

(2) The Hoare—Laval plan is rejected by general acclamation ; 

(3) When the existing economic sanctions are seen to be 
ineffective, there is no demand at all for military action, and the 
Government easily staves off the demand for increased economic 
sanctions on the plea that this would involve the risk of military 
action ; 

(4) The complete defeat of the sanctions policy and the with- 
drawal of sanctions cause no popular revulsion whatever against 
the Government. 


This series of events obviously requires careful analysis, and the 
main conclusions which seem to emerge are : 


(a) that opinions recorded, under pressure of canvassing, on 
hypothetical questions are not a safe guide to the line which will 
be taken when the concrete situation foreseen in the hypothetical 
questions actually arises; and 

(b) that the popular indignation against the Hoare—Laval plan 
had no bearing on the sanctions issue, but was directed against a 
policy designed to help Italy out of the embarrassing position in 
which most people, including the British Government, then 
supposed her to be. (If people had then believed that Italy was 
on the verge of victory, the reaction would have been something 
entirely different.) 


Professor Toynbee, I feel, gives too much weight (and space) to 
the views of bishops, professors, retired diplomats and other people 
who write to The Times, and not enough to those of commercial 
circles and of the great mass of people who are not impressed by an 
abstract conception like collective security. 
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The moral and political issues raised by Professor Toynbee are still 
more difficult and controversial. 

Many people besides the Christian pacifists will be disinclined to 
agree with Professor Toynbee’s attempt to connect collective security 
with the ethical ideals of Christianity. Such an attempt bristles with 
difficulties. Professor Toynbee frankly admits that Signor Mussolini 
was only trying to do in the twentieth century what Great Britain had 
done in the nineteenth. In one characteristically vigorous passage he 
compares the British to the “ sated ticks,’’ and the Italians to the 
‘“‘ voracious ticks,” of AZsop’s fable. If this be admitted, then the 
view that it was the moral duty of Great Britain to stop Italy from 
conquering Abyssinia seems to rest on a curious perversion of the 
Christian text. ‘‘ First pluck out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, and it will then be time to consider the beam that is in thine own.” 
Nor can Professor Toynbee claim that, having removed the mote, he 
was prepared to make a serious attack on the beam; for he commends 
collective security in more than one passage as the safest investment for 
British Imperialists. The interdependence of collective security and 
the Christian, or any other, ethical system seems to me a question- 
begging assumption ; and it is this thesis which has provoked the most 
serious criticism of these volumes from reviewers in the press. Person- 
ally, I confess that I should have liked to see it argued out more fully 
elsewhere before it made its appearance as a working hypothesis in the 
pages of a standard publication like the Chatham House Survey. 

The political implications of Professor Toynbee’s thesis require to 
be still more seriously pondered. The one perfectly clear lesson of the 
Abyssinian crisis is that effective economic sanctions cannot be imposed 
on a Great Power unless you are prepared to take the 7isk of having to 
support them by military action. Some think that in the case of Italy 
the risk was small. But Italy is a small Great Power. In the case of 
other Great Powers the risk might be anything up to Ioo per cent. 
certainty. In other words, there is a fallacy in Art. 16 of the Covenant, 
which is based on the assumption that economic sanctions can be 
made obligatory and military sanctions remain optional. Professor 
Toynbee does not burke the conclusion that collective security means 
in the last resort willingness to fight. But others will feel less ready 
than he to accept a theory which involves this conclusion. War will 
not smell any sweeter for being called military sanctions. Experience 
not twenty years old should have dispelled the illusion that war is like 
an electric current which can be switched on at required strength for a 
given purpose and switched off when done with. The idea that a 
group of League Powers could have blocked Italy’s path to Abyssinia 
by military sanctions, while the rest of the world looked on and 
applauded, is one of those Utopian visions which have no validity in 
the real world of international politics. It is not rash to assume that 
Yugoslavia, under cover of inflicting punishment on the aggressor, 
would have hastened to realise her long-standing territorial ambitions 
on the Adriatic; that the first Italian reverse would have been followed 
by the proclamation of the Anschluss at Vienna; and that before long 
Austro-German troops would have been busy elsewhere in Central 
Europe. Whatever the other results of a sanctions war against Italy, 
it would not have promoted ‘‘security’”’ in Central Europe and the 
Balkans. 

Two extreme and opposite views about war seem to be current at 
the present time: one, that war never benefits anybody; the other, 
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that war can be used for the benefit of the world community as a 
whole. Both these views are, I venture to think, based, not on study 
of the facts, but on visions of what the facts ought to be. The first view, 
which is that of the pacifists, need not be discussed here. The other, 
which is that of Professor Toynbee, does not appear to be supported 
by the lessons of history, or by an examination of what would have 
been likely to happen if military sanctions had been employed against 
Italy last year. E. H. Carr. 


2*, NEARING THE AByss. By Lord Davies. 1936. (London: Con- 
stable. Cr. 8vo. xiii-+ 182 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


EVEN those who do not see eye to eye with Lord Davies must 
admire the vigour and wealth of argument with which he pursues his 
theme. In Force he traced “ the eternal struggle between reason and 
passion ”’ through different departments of human life, and found the 
only determinant to be the moral use of force in the service of justice. 
In the present book, which he styles ‘‘ the Lesson of Ethiopia,’’ he 
follows the march of injustice in the recent conduct of nations, and 
foretells the inevitable consequences unless the world adopts his twin 
remedy of an international Equity Tribunal and an international 
Police Force to make the decisions of the Tribunal effective. 

Among all the vacillation and timidity and hair-splitting from which 
the doctrine of Collective Security has lately been suffering, the tonic 
simplicity and directness of Lord Davies’s appeal is welcome indeed. 
He joins issue hotly with those who would dilute the Covenant. He 
pours scorn on regional pacts. He scarifies with complete impartiality 
the ineptitude of governments, the British Government included. 
He may be right, or he may be wrong. Time alone will tell: but he 
shows the spirit which alone can cope with the blustering of Dictators. 

The basic conception of this appeal for peace and justice is a federa- 
tion, at least of the European Powers, something like the pan-Europa 
of Briand’s dream. The federating of the United States is quoted as 
an analogy; but admittedly the difficulties in Europe will be far 
greater. (Incidentally, let us be grateful to Lord Davies for avoiding 
the spurious analogy of the British Commonwealth.) While, however, 
union is maturing, there is much preliminary work to be done. We 
must strengthen the Covenant, hold fast by the League of Nations, and 
define more closely the responsibilities of its members. Sanctions in 
particular must be rescued from the present muddle. The chapters on 
this topic are specially interesting. A table on p. 45 shows how hopeless 
was the attempt to improvise sanctions against Italy: and there is a 
valuable suggestion for having a standard plan of sanctions worked out 
by experts at Geneva, and kept up to date, for any future use. Among 
other points of detail, not the least important is the question raised by 
Lord Davies whether Article 20 of the Covenant does not override the 
provision of the Convention of Constantinople which keeps the Suez 
Canal open to belligerents without distinction. MESTON. 


3*, WuicH Way TO PEACE? By Bertrand Russell. 1936. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

As always, Mr. Bertrand Russell is lucid and provocative. Starting 
from the now familiar assumptions that the danger of war is imminent, 
and that the next war will wipe out large masses of the civilian popula- 
tion, he disposes in turn of the advocates of Isolationism, of Collective 
Security, and of War for the Sake of a Principle. There remains 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell’s own remedy—Pacifism, based not on religious 
belief, but on the reasoned conviction that the consequences of war 
between civilised countries will be far more terrible than any possible 
consequences of refusing to fight. The reader is, however, left with 
the uncomfortable feeling that, had Mr. Russell turned the cutting 
blade of his wit and logic against his own position, he could have 
demolished it almost as easily as he demolishes the positions of others. 
His armour is certainly not without its chinks. 

Supporters of other systems of preserving peace should not fail to 
read Mr. Russell’s attack on their nostrums. He is everywhere sug- 
gestive and original; and in order to meet his arguments they will 
have to clarify their own thought. He cleverly puts his finger on one 
of the underlying weaknesses of collective security when he remarks 
that ‘‘ if the method of sanctions is to be used effectively, the sentiment 
behind it must be respect for law, not love of peace.’”” The advocates 
of collective security have seldom made up their minds whether their 
aim is peace or justice; and any close argument on this point is liable 
to lead them into self-contradiction. Another good point made by 
Mr. Russell is that, while you can fight a successful war for Fascism, 
you cannot so easily fight a successful war for democracy ; for modern 
war itself produces conditions which make democracy impossible and 
dictatorship inevitable. E. H. Carr. 


4. THE ELEMENTS OF MopeERN PotiTics: an Introduction to 
Political Science. By F. G. Wilson, Professor of Political 
Theory at the University of Washington. 1936. (New York 
and London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. xii+ 716 pp. 24s.) 


TuIs is an excellent textbook by the Professor of Political Theory 
at Seattle. It is a relief, after so many recently published accounts of 
very “‘ bare ”’ facts, to be plunged at once, in this book, into a discussion 
of “ values.”” The author’s terminology is by no means clear, because 
of the ambiguity of the unfortunate words ‘‘idea’”’ and “‘ theory,” 
which seem to have entered into an English fog since they left their 
Greek home. But Professor Wilson does allow for such “‘ factors ’’ in 
experience as justice and liberty; and he does not reduce political 
theory to a mere study of forces or of the struggle for power. The 
general theory of the State is followed by a section on the bases of 
democracy, and another on democratic methods of government. 
Two excellent chapters discuss Nationalism and the relation between 
States : and after an analysis of citizenship, a criticism of the “ liberal ”’ 
tradition leads on to the evaluation of new movements within the 
democratic tradition. The final section contains excellent general 
summaries of the psychological complexes and moral attitudes under- 
lying Communism, Fascism and National Socialism. The author 
confesses himself a supporter of the tradition of Liberty and Democracy ; 
and in his final chapter he gives an indication of the tendencies which, 
he thinks, are making an “‘ authoritarian ’”’ organisation of industrial 
production necessary. The book is an analysis of principles, not an 
account of the actual practice in different systems of government. 
But the principles discussed are closely related to social and economic 
conditions in different countries : and, although written in the western 
United States, it is an admirable example of the best tradition in 
European culture. The author sees that the violence which in fact 
has established Party Dictatorships in Russia, Italy and Germany, will 
have sooner or later to be replaced by moral authority, if any govern- 
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ment at all is to be stabilised in those countries. The short section 
on “‘ the Dangers of the Technique of Violence” (p. 498) is exceedingly 
good. The only criticism which may be made is that the author does 
not bring out clearly the relation between Civil War, which is the 
method for establishing Dictatorship, and the traditional war between 
States. The same principle which shows that no Government can be 
based finally upon successful violence, also shows that no inter-State 
organisation can develop so long as war is an established institution. 
The chief issue indeed in international affairs is the problem of giving 
“the State ’’ a moral authority, as contrasted with power, outside the 
boundaries of any one State. From this point of view, as Professor 
Wilson’s own argument should conclude, the defect of the League 
system is not its lack of armed force, but its lack of moral authority. 
But not sufficient attention has been paid to the effect on the moral 
authority of government itself, of the survival of the barbaric institu- 
tion called war. C. DELISLE Burns. 


5*. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIALISM. By John Strachey. 
1936. (London: Gollancz. 488 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. STRACHEY in his Introduction declares that “ re-statements of 
Socialism and Communism become necessary from time to time,” 
and this is particularly true as we are coming to realise the inadequate 
nature of the assumptions on which orthodox thought rested during the 
last century, and which Marx and Engels accepted to a far greater degree 
than they noticed. Their retention of so much of the Hegelian system 
in which they had been brought up, which Mr. Strachey ascribes to 
their good-sense and moderation, may have been partly due to the fact 
that they did not realise what they were doing. Mr. Strachey is never 
so effective (and he can be very effective indeed) as when he interprets 
Marx with generous breadth, which he does in all those parts of the 
gospel most accustomed to provoke middle-class criticism. 

The book opens with an attack on the whole idea of using profit as 
the incentive and regulator of the economic system, outlining instead a 
planned society where all the means of production are owned by the 
State, and individual income obtained only in return for labour, so 
that all citizens are workers. Frequent, if rather optimistic, illustra- 
tions are taken from Russia, and there is an interesting chapter on 
Incentives to Work. It next deals with the alterations which this will 
entail in the general political system (the author does not enter into 
details as to how States once socialised are to bring about Socialism 
elsewhere). The growth of the British working-class movement is 
then outlined, with special attention to Thomas More, Winstanley, 
Robert Owen, William Morris and the Chartists, but omitting completely 
the part played by religious forces, and the last section is devoted to 
the general theories on which Marxism is based and a discussion of the 
tactics needed for victory. 

It is with that part of the book which deals with the international 
side of Marxism that we should be most concerned, and here the author 
expounds with lucid power the familiar thesis that war is a necessary 
consequence of Capitalism. He does, it is true, discuss two other 
possible causes—Nationalism (equated too easily with the rise of the 
capitalist class) and ‘‘ Human Nature.”” But he omits the political 
organisation of the world into States sovereign in themselves and 
independent of each other. It is at least arguable that the fault lies 
not with Capitalism, but with the ability of capitalists to use for their 
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purposes governments between whom there is no arbiter but force. 
If this explanation of war were correct, it would follow that the intro- 
duction of Socialism into each State would not end war (especially if 
all States did not introduce it simultaneously), and that Capitalism 
might safely be kept if sovereignty could be abolished. That Capitalism 
is itself responsible for the refusal of States to surrender sovereignty 
may be true, but needs proving, as does the assumption that sovereign 
Socialist States would not be expansionist. Mr. Strachey’s attempt to 
prove this from the case of Russia is peculiarly weak, for the very good 
reason that it is quite impossible to make certain from a single instance 
over a short space of time that any given phenomenon is due to one 
set of facts if there are others which would explain it equally well, as 
in this case there are. Yet the need to abolish war is so urgent that if 
the socialist doctrine is true, it would be a very strong argument for 
abolishing Capitalism, even from the point of view of individual 
capitalists! Nothing is so strange as the fact that no one who is not 
a convinced Marxist ever seems to subject the thesis to a close and 
impartial examination. For it is neither obviously true nor, as put 
forward in the present book, demonstrably false; here, as in many 
other places, Mr. Strachey provides food for a good deal of thought. 
M. G. BALFOUR. 


6*. THE ROLE oF Poritics IN SocIAL CHANGE. By C. E. Merriam. 
[James Stokes Lectureship on Politics.) 1936. (New York 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 149 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a brilliant summary analysis of the most important factors 
in social intercourse to-day. Although not directly concerned with 
international affairs, the arguments of Professor Merriam refer to 
fundamental issues which are no less fundamental in the relation 
between States than in the relation of groups within any State. He 
writes first of the contemporary prejudice against “ politics,’’ which 
is due largely to the crude and indeed partly mistaken analysis of 
facts, inherited from Karl Marx on one side and Herbert Spencer on the 
other. The actual forces operative in the relations between human 
beings cannot be neatly divided into “‘ economics’’ and “ politics ”’ 
or ‘“ business-industry ’’ and “‘ government.’’ The chief oppositions 
are not necessarily everywhere, and certainly not anywhere for long, 
oppositions of “ classes.’’ If practical thinkers would look at all the 
factors in human intercourse, they would discover where the real forces 
lie, what the limits to their operation are and how they may be best 
directed. The “ forms’’ or “ institutions ’’ may hide the real forces ; 
and those in control of any institutional system may not know the 
limitations of their own power. The dictators, who work in the feeble 
light provided either by Marx or Hegel, may find that it is not so easy 
as they had thought to confine the minds of men to the study of 
methods, without criticism of the aims of policy. Professor Merriam’s 
short book is worth ten of the long volumes to which the learned run 
when they begin to write. C. DELISLE Burns. 


7. REVOLUTION—WHITHER BounD? By Hugo Ferdinand Simon. 
1935. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 8vo. 380 pp. 
$2.50.) 

WuaTt is to be the end of the revolution which we are witnessing 
in politics and economics, is a question which is exercising the minds 
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of all in these days. Not the least valuable contribution towards 
the solution of that question is an accurate analysis of the rapid and 
violent changes which are taking place in these spheres. Therein 
chiefly lies the value of Dr. Simon’s book. The author sees every- 
where a tendency to establish a more perfect organic unity between 
Government and people, an admirable end which, he thinks, is most 
nearly attained in Fascism which provides for a vital unity on a basis 
of race (Germany) or of national spirit (Italy) and a bond of emotional 
loyalty between the people and their trusted leader. But he admits 
explicitly that there is no system which is of universal validity for the 
attainment of this end. He sees that even countries which retain the 
forms of liberal democracy are moving towards it by the restriction of 
individual freedom and the increasing of the Government’s power of 
supervision and control. Even Communist Russia, though its Govern- 
ment was established by a minority, endeavours now to create a national 
solidarity and an emotional bond between the people and their leaders. 
It is a pity that the author has not included in his survey the corporative 
system such as exists in Portugal, which is a vastly different thing from 
the Italian Corporative State, and which seems to provide in a more 
natural and efficient manner for the desired or. ganic unity. But within 
its limits the book is a most valuable and complete analysis of the con- 
ditions of our time. A useful appendix gives examples of recent 
legislation in various countries which indicate the trend from liberty to 
organisation. EDWARD QUINN. 


8. THE DEvit THEORY OF War. By Charles A. Beard. 1936. 
(New York: The Vanguard Press. Cr. 8vo.124 pp. $1.50.) 
This little book hardly lives up to its sensational title. It is mainly 
a footnote to the Nye munitions inquiry; Professor Beard’s point being 
that the United States was driven into the Great War by the need for 
rescuing her industrialists and her bankers from the precipice towards 
which their greed for gain was pushing them. The argument is not always 
easy to follow; but the conclusion is that the United States must never 
go to war again except for ‘‘ some grand national and human advantage 
openly discussed and deliberately arrived at.’’ This seems a pretty exact 
reflection of American public opinion. MESTON. 


g*. PEACE OFFERING. By Alan Campbell Johnson. 1936. (London : 
Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 210 pp. 5s.) 

A record of the author’s impressions of interviews with Mr. Lloyd 

George, Sir Edward Grigg, Dr. Sheppard, Mr. Noel Coward and other 

well- known people with contrasting points of view on security and pacifism. 


10. THE OpENING-UP OF THE WorLD. [The World To-day Sertes]. 
By J. F. Horrabin. 1936. (London: Methuen. 8vo. x + 


II5 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A useful little book, fully illustrated by the author with forty-five of 
his inimitable maps. Part geography and part history, it traces briefly 
the commercial and economic development of the world, the struggle for 
colonies, and the growth of inter-communication since the Middle Ages. 
The author’s views may be summed up in the following quotation with 
which he concludes his book : 

“It is for the common people of all nations to make up their minds 
whether a good life for themselves can best be secured at the expense of 
other races, or by the cooperation of every nation in the task of ee | to 
the full the resources which the world contains.” S.A. H 


11*, Mir KinD UND KEGEL IN DIE ARKTIS. By Colin Ross. 1934. 


(Leipzig: Brockhaus. 8vo. 218 pp. Rm. 4.60.) 
This is an account by the well-known writer of travel books of a voyage 
in the Arctic regions, presumably in 1933 or 1934, but the date is not 
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given. Dr. Ross, who claims descent from the early explorers of the 
North-West, John and James Ross, and who was accompanied by his 
wife and ten-year old son, writes pleasantly of life in the Far North, 
from Churchill, Manitoba, his starting point, to Northern Greenland, 
Baffinland and back to Labrador. There are some good photographs. 


12*, THE FUNCTIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL EQUITY TRIBUNAL. 
Series F, No. 3. Int. Dec. 1936. (London: The New Com- 
monwealth, Thorney House, Smith Square, S.W. 1.) 


A preliminary outline of the proposals of The New Commonwealth 
Society for the creation of an Equity Tribunal for the settlement of non- 
justiciable disputes between nations. 


13*, GENEVA 1936: An Account of the Seventeenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations. By Freda White. 1936. (London: 
League of Nations Union. Sm. 8vo. 31 pp. 6d.) 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


14*, WorRLD Economic SURVEY: FIFTH YEAR 1935-36. 1936. 
(Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 
338 pp- 6s.) 

15*, REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE 1935. 1936. (Geneva: League of 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 4to. 85 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THESE two publications contain as usual a large amount of informa- 
tion admirably compiled for all students of international and economic 
affairs. The World Economic Survey, which is now in its fifth year, 
surveys the main features of the extraordinary changes which have 
occurred since the great depression. Conditions are improving un- 
evenly and in some cases slowly, but an unfortunate factor of the 
improvement is that it is much more marked in national than in inter- 
national trade. A disquieting feature is that even the improvement in 
internal trade in almost every country is to a smaller or greater 
extent due to increased expenditure on armaments. 

Since this Survey was first published there has been, we are told, 
considerable increase of government influence or the influence of 
government policies on economic activity, most marked, of course, in 
the authoritarian States, where “‘ the control of economic activity is 
often directed less to the satisfaction of individual needs than to the 
achievement of other non-economic purposes.’’ One of the most 
encouraging signs of progress is the improvement in the position of the 
producers of primary products, which is greatest in South America, 
the British Dominions, India and most tropical colonies. 

A useful Table is given on page 13 of World Indices of Production 
and Trade 1929-35, and it is encouraging to note from charts on page 62 
that the superabundant stocks in many commodities are now declining, 
and that an almost continuous fall in gold prices since the former year 
is now beginning to be corrected. The disequilibrium which existed 
between the prices of primary products and manufactured goods has 
been materially reduced in the last year covered by this survey, and 
world unemployment has commenced to decline. 


In the Review of World Trade the effects of recent currency develop- 
ments are brought to light, and likewise the development of bi-lateral 
at the expense of multi-lateral trade. For the first year since 1929, 
there has been an expansion over the preceding year in the gold value of 
international trade, but in terms of sterling this expansion began in 
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1933. The expansion seems to have been greater in capital goods than 
in consumers’ goods. A Table on page 17 shows the division of the 
world’s trade by continents, and although Europe still accounts for 
more than half, its share appears to be declining. Of the total, the 
share of the British Empire is 30 per cent., which percentage has 
increased since 1929. 

The United Kingdom’s share of the world trade was in 1935 13°93 per 
cent., greater than that of any other country, the United States coming 
next with 10-79 per cent., and Japan coming fifth with 3-53 per cent., 
but a long way behind Germany and France. 

These are only a few examples of the valuable information which is 
contained in these two publications, which explain carefully the quali- 
fications and limitations which are inherent in any Survey based on 
international statistics furnished by a multitude of countries and 
compiled in different manners. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


16. VEBLEN. By J. A. Hobson. 1936. (London: Chapman and 
Hall. 8vo. 224 pp. 6s.) 


VEBLEN’S critique of modern civilisation is more effective than 
most because he does not ask us to subscribe to any religious 
or metaphysical notions; his premisses, like those of the society he 
attacks, are empirical or scientific, and he lets the facts speak for 
themselves. It is perhaps true that he follows Marx in a too rigid 
acceptance of economic determinism, but his independence of mind and 
his profound respect for the facts save him from most of the pitfalls of 
latter-day Marxism. As might be expected from a sociologist familiar 
with American problems, he rejects the doctrine of the class-war as a 
struggle between bourgeoisie and proletariat, and substitutes for it a 
theory of conflict between the community as a whole and a financial 
oligarchy whose manner of life is one of “‘ conspicuous waste,” and 
which is forced, by the inherent contradictions of its own system, to 
sabotage the machinery it has itself devised for the production of 

lenty. 
‘ The sociological method in general and Veblen’s use of it in particular 
are all too little appreciated in Great Britain, and Mr. Hobson has done 
a great service in presenting Veblen’s work in so lucid and compact a 
form at a time when it seems particularly relevant to European 
problems. D, A. Routu. 


17*, INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS, 1935. 1936. (Geneva: 
League of Nations. London: Allenand Unwin. 4to. 370 pp. 

IOs.) 
Contains the trade statistics of 65 countries for the years 1933-35. 
The material is divided as follows: (a) analytical tables for individual 
countries; (b) percentage distribution of trade, by countries; (c) classifica- 
tion according to the ‘‘ Minimum List of Commodities for International 


Trade Statistics.” 


18*, Diz AUSWIRKUNGEN STAATLICHER MASSNAHMEN AUF DEN WELT- 
HANDEL. By Dr. h.c. F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen. [Kieler 
Vortrage, 45.) 1936. (Jena: G. Fischer. 8vo. 17 pp.) 

Lecture delivered in Kiel on the 25th May 1936 by the President of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, in which he urges that economic 
nationalism should be mitigated by a greater consideration on the part of 
States of the effects on world trade of the measures which they take in 
their own interest. 
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19*. DIE GOLDKLAUSEL: eine Sammlung internationaler Rechtsfalle 
und Gutachten. By Arpad Plesch. 1936. (Wien: Manz. 
8vo. 161 pp.) 

A collection of legal decisions and expert reports (1929-1935) relating 
to the “ gold clause,” with an introduction and bibliography. The texts 
are in German. 


COLONIES AND RAW MATERIALS 


20. RAW MATERIALS OR WAR MATERIALS? By Alfred Plummer. 
1937. (London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

21*, CLAMOUR FOR COLONIES. By H. S. Ashton. 1936. (London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 192 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


HERR HITLEr’s reiteration of his demand for the return of the 
former German colonies, as well as the recent appointment of a League 
Commission on Raw Materials including representatives of the United 
States, Japan and Brazil, make any addition to the literature on these 
two subjects very welcome. Neither of the books considered here 
contains any new information. On the other hand, both are of some 
interest as indicating the attitudes of two very different schools of 
thought. Mr. Plummer’s approach is that of a bitter opponent of 
Fascism and Nazism who puts his faith in the strengthening of the League 
of Nations. Mr. Ashton is primarily concerned to resist any transfer 
of colonial territory. 

Raw Materials or War Materials ? is a better book than its title or 
some of its chapter headings (e.g. ‘‘ Mars and Mussolini,” “‘ The Violation 
of China ”’) might suggest. The first half examines the world sources of 
supply of the chief industrial raw materials and foodstuffs and sum- 
marises the history of all the important post-War international restric- 
tion schemes. Mr. Plummer finds that apart from the discriminatory 
export duties on tin ore from Malaya and Nigeria and the activities of 
the International Tin Committee, the dissatisfied Powers have no 
legitimate grounds for complaint as regards access to raw materials; 
and reveals, with the help of a number of appropriate quotations from 
the speeches of German and Italian politicians, ‘‘ the strategic wolf 
hidden beneath the clothing of the economic sheep.” He concludes 
that not until a real system of collective security and multilateral 
disarmament has been achieved would it be “‘ possible for the League to 
proceed to a redistribution of non-self-governing colonial and mandated 
territories with the object of bringing them all under the new and 
improved mandates system, after investigating impartially the con- 
ditions already existing in those territories and ascertaining as far as 
possible the real desires of the native populations.” 


Mr. Ashton is nothing if not outspoken. The Italians are ‘“‘ among 
the most servile of all Europeans ’’; “‘ the German nation, as represented 
by pre-War and post-War German governments, is a natural trouble- 
maker ’’; “‘ we still have a few in our midst who would give away their 
neighbours’ shirts.” But although “ Colonies,”’ the first half of Clamour 
for Colonies, rather suffers from over-statement, ‘‘ Commodities,” the 
second half, contains a comparatively sober analysis of the claims of 
Germany, Italy and Japan for ‘‘ access to raw materials.” Mr. Ashton 
shows clearly that few raw materials are even chiefly ‘‘ colonial,’ and 
that the real problem is that of payment. He rightly points out that 
“‘ only the United States can help effectively to bring about ‘ redistribu- 
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tion’ of raw materials.’’ Finally, he argues that the United States, 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands should supply on credit, 
through a Permanent International Raw Materials Committee, essential 
commodities to Germany and Russia (up to a maximum of £100 millions 
each) and to Italy and other “ necessitous ”’ countries (up to a combined 
maximum of another {100 millions). In considering such plans it 
should be remembered that Germany’s shortage of foodstuffs and 
“ civilian ’’ materials is largely the deliberate choice of her Government. 
For she actually imported more iron ore in 1936 than in 1929, whilst her 
imports of mineral oils and rubber were nearly 50 per cent. higher in 
the later year.? 


B. S. KEELING. 


22*, MANDATES: Reasons, Results, Remedies. By Neil Macaulay. 
Foreword by Sir Edward Grigg. 1936. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. viii-++- 213 pp. 6s.) 


THIs is a book written cum ira et studio. The objects of the author’s 
wrath are many: German aspirations towards recovery of the lost 
colonies, the British National Government which has not taken a 
sufficiently firm stand against them, the League of Nations (called the 
“League of Hallucinations ”’) and “‘ its sinister hand-in-glove partner 
the Bank for International Settlements,”’ the world hegemony of Judzo- 
Masonry, the ‘‘ woolly internationalism of our time,’ and several 
others. The presentation of the facts is tendencious and full of fallacies 
and contradictions. Thus—to quote one example—the author speaks 
on p. 67 of “‘ shiploads of German settlers’ who poured into Tan- 
ganyika in 1934 and 1935, whilst on p. 180 he points to the “ recent 
striking decrease in German emigration to Tanganyika’’ as a proof 
that Germans take slight interest in Tanganyika as an outlet for their 
surplus population. Foreign names are often misspelt and British 
statistical figures sometimes inaccurately quoted. In spite of these 
serious shortcomings, which make the book unsuitable as an introduc- 
tion to the subject, 1t contains some chapters written in a most lively 
manner on the economic and political development of the mandated 
territories worth reading by any one interested in colonial problems 
and able to use discrimination. C. A. P. LEUBUSCHER. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


23*. THE KING AND THE IMPERIAL CRowN: The Powers and Duties of 
His Majesty. By A. Berriedale Keith. 1936. (London: 
Longmans. 8vo. xiv-+ 49I pp. 2ISs.) 


Ir is at first sight an astonishing thing that the Regius Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Edinburgh should also be the foremost 
authority among living writers on the Imperial and the English Con- 
stitution. Yet itis the fact; andso much the fact that in this new work 
on the King and the Imperial Crown Professor Keith is obliged to refer 
on many occasions to his own writings as authority for the statements 
he makes or the propositions he formulates.” 

It is natural and even inevitable in the circumstances that this new 


1 Cf, “‘ Germany’s Raw Material Supplies,’ Economist, 16th January 1937. 

2 The author refers also of course to other books of authority, often enough 
to differ with them, e.g. the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy and the 
writings of Sir John Marriott. 
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book should take its place at once (as it is sure to do) as an accurate and 
authoritative statement of the constitutional position of the King and 
of the powers and duties of His Majesty. 

Unfortunately, the book was published just before the recent con- 

stitutional crisis which resulted in the abdication of King Edward VIII, 
and accordingly contains no reference to the constitutional position 
revealed or created by these late events, though it does contain a 
paragraph recording the doubt that Maitland entertained as to the 
ability of an English King to abdicate without the aid of a Statute 
giving legal authority or sanction to his action. To which (writing 
early in 1936, as we suppose) Professor Keith has added by way of 
comment : 
“The position, however, is of no real importance. The country would not wish 
any King to remain against his will and if it were not desired to pass a Statute 
to regularise the position for any reason the Law Officers would no doubt discover 
some ground on which to hold that the abdication was valid.” 


In the crisis of December 1936 the Law Officers do not appear to have 
advised that an abdication is valid apart from Statute, and under the 
provisions of the Statute of Westminster it is questionable whether an 
Act which had not the Assent of all the Dominions is good law. In the 
next edition of this work we imagine Professor Keith will have some- 
thing to say about the matter, even though a voluntary abdication by 
an English King appears to be an exceptional and even a unique 
procedure in English history. 

In the next edition also the serious reader would appreciate a nearer 
approach to the austerity of style and statement that is proper to a 
constitutional and legal text-book. In a work of this kind, the reader 
has no desire to be regaled with the individual opinions of the author 
(which are usually contemptuous) in regard to particular statesmen or 
with the airing of his religious prejudices, which are peculiarly Scotch. 

RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


24*, THE GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND: A Studyin Devolution. 
By Nicholas Mansergh. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 335 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. MANSERGH’S authority as a commentator on contemporary 
Irish government and politics, which was soundly established by his 
work on the Irish Free State (reviewed in the March-April 1935 issue 
of this Journal, p. 265), will be maintained with this companion volume, 
based on a thorough knowledge of all the available published material 
and on much personal inquiry of a less formal kind. Its treatment of 
the subject is well balanced, lucid and suggestive, it is generally dis- 
passionate and impartial in temper, and it will earn immediate recogni- 
tion as a trustworthy guide to a unique and little-known constitutional 
experiment. Its worst flaws are deficient indexing and careless proof- 
reading. 

Devolution has now existed in Northern Ireland, on a scale un- 
attempted though often discussed with regard to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, for a sufficient time to enable some account to be 
taken of its working in this particular instance, and some tentative 
suggestions made as to its general constitutional value. Dr. Mansergh’s 
conclusions on the latter point are stated in a carefully-guarded fashion. 
He is aware that he is dealing not only with a pioneer enterprise, but 
with one attempted under peculiar conditions, which, as he observes, 
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render it ‘‘ dangerous to deduce unqualified generalisations from a 
highly particularised experiment.’’ None of the customary arguments 
was responsible for the application of Devolution to Northern Ireland. 
It was not adopted in order to lighten the burden on the central 
legislature and executive, nor to adjust government more closely to 
local requirements, nor to quicken that spontaneous interest in the 
working of political institutions which is vital to democracy but is in 
danger of perishing as more is done from above and less from below. 
In Great Britain, Devolution had become merely an academic question 
since the failure of proposals for Home-Rule-All-Round. In Northern 
Ireland, the 1920 Act was accepted with reluctance, as a “‘ supreme 
sacrifice,’ and a “ final settlement ”’ of the struggle against subjection 
to a Dublin Parliament. Both governments seem to have been 
determined that Devolution must be made to succeed, not in order to 
demonstrate their belief in its inherent merits, but because its failure 
would inevitably reopen the Irish question as a whole. The harmony 
imposed on them by this common purpose possibly obscures difficulties 
which might arise were the experiment to be tried elsewhere. The 
somewhat artificial smoothness with which the system works within the 
Six Counties ought similarly to be attributed to the special circum- 
stances of the case, and not to be counted on in any other connection. 
Yet, all necessary allowances made, the results analysed by Dr. 
Mansergh are in the main encouraging. The task of the central 
government has been appreciably lightened. Powers seem to have 
been satisfactorily distributed between the Imperial and the provincial 
authorities. The Six Counties have gained by the continuance of 
certain Imperial services within their area, and the work of the Belfast 
Parliament has, in Dr. Mansergh’s opinion, usefully adapted and 
supplemented that done at Westminster, particularly with regard 
to the revival of agriculture, while a not unpromising start has been 
made on the wholly “ transferred ’’—and formerly much neglected— 
subject of education. General lines of policy in Northern Ireland have 
responded easily to those of successive governments of varying political 
complexion in Great Britain. A complicated and anomalous financial 
arrangement, by which the Belfast Parliament disburses a revenue the 
greater portion of which is not raised by its own authority, has been 
worked with intelligence and responsibility, though it contains in 
the operations of the Joint Exchequer Board an element of secrecy and 
even arbitrariness, which Dr. Mansergh repeatedly criticises, and has 
permitted the growth of an unduly expensive administrative system. 
One of the main hopes inspired by the idea of Devolution is, however, 
still to seek, and seems hardly capable of realisation. Political life in 
Northern Ireland has not been quickened but “ frozen.”” Partition 
inspires Dr. Mansergh with an antipathy which makes him less than 
fair, and hardly even consistent, in his treatment of Northern separatism 
—much the least satisfactory part of his book—but few will dissent 
from his gloomy view of the atrophying effects of that grasp which the 
dead hand of the past still lays on the life of the Six Counties. A large 
minority still repudiates the authority it can never hope to wield. The 
number of contested elections steadily declines, especially since 
Proportional Representation was abolished. New parties have been 
stifled almost at birth, and sectarian hate remains the animating 
principle of the old. One can only hope that the future of Devolution 
in Northern Ireland and elsewhere will be presided over by a kindlier 
star. D. L. KErr. 
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25. AHistory oF IRELAND. By Edmund Curtis, Professor of History, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 1936. (London: Methuen. 8vo, 
xi. + 399 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book may be compared with Professor Trevelyan’s single- 
volume History of England. It is both a useful text-book and a sus- 
tained essay which interprets the whole course of Irish history in a 
manner which will appeal to the intelligent general reader. Like 
Professor Trevelyan’s book, it is the work of a student who has estab- 
lished by the thoroughness of his special researches his right to 
generalise. One may add that there was a special need of such a book 
from the pen of an Irish scholar. There are a number of good single- 
volume works dealing with English history; this is the only book of its 
kind on Irish history. Before its publication, modern scholarship was 
represented almost entirely in monographs and _period-studies; 
generalisation over the whole field was left to the unqualified or the 
half-qualified, the champions of rival legends and interests and causes. 
In Irish history, more perhaps than any other, one awaited the scholar 
who would be also, in the best. sense of the word, a populariser. 

Professor Curtis is at his best in the medizval period, where he has 
the backing of his own research. But he is also very good on the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The narrative of the 
nineteenth century seems rather hurried, and the last chapter, which 
ends with the Treaty, is the least satisfactory one in the book. Yet the 
book as a whole is a fine feat of knowledge, sympathy, judgment, and 
perspective. It is a necessary book for anybody who is interested in 
present-day Ireland, and the future of Anglo-Irish relations. It should 
in particular be made a compulsory text for those Englishmen who 
complain that the Irish will not forget their history. The trouble is 
that the Irish, not knowing enough of their history, over-simplify it ; 
while the English, with colossal complacency, think they can ignore it, 
knowing nothing of it at all. It is to be hoped that Professor Curtis’ 
book may be read by the politicians and leader-writers of the two 
islands. W. K. HANcock. 


26. THE COLONISATION OF WESTERN CANADA: A Study of Contem- 
porary Land Settlement (1896-1934). By Robert England, 
M.C., M.A. 1936. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 341 pp. 
15s.) 

Mr. ENGLAND, in this study of the processes and results of settle- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces of Canada, has written a most timely 
and valuable book. 

It seems to be generally agreed that should emigration on any 
considerable scale again become practicable in the near future, it 
will take forms markedly different from those of the last century or 
so. Economic factors are apt to be least obvious and least attended 
to, in times of high prosperity, and it has required a further spell of 
bitter adversity to recall to the contemporary mind the truth that 
migration is primarily an economic phenomenon. 

Changes in the economic structure of the world, in social habit, 
in national policy, in distribution of economic power, and, not least, 
in ideas about the end and function of economic activity itself, have 
been far-reaching in recent years. In particular the comfortable 
nineteenth-century view of the relation that subsisted between manu- 
facturing, creditor countries and primary-producing, debtor countries 
has undergone profound modification. No parts of the British Empire 
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have been more deeply involved in the effects of their modification 
than New Zealand and the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

Mr. England’s thorough and well-documented study of the processes 
of settlement in the latter area during the last forty years should prove 
of real value to all those students, and they are many, who wish to 
derive from past experience some clues for the guidance of action in 
the future. 

The book falls into four main divisions. The first, to which Mr. 
England gives the title ‘‘ The Moving Frontier,’’ is a careful account 
of the actual facts of settlement during the period. Then follows a 
section entitled ‘“‘An Experiment in Nation Building,’’ where the 
author gives some account of systematic efforts which have been made 
in the West to construct stable and vital communities out of the 
deracinated and often highly disparate units which the tide of emigra- 
tion brings. 

The third section will be of particular interest to the sociologist, 
for it gives a deeply interesting account of the new communities them- 
selves as they have emerged from the struggles and vicissitudes of the 
early pioneering. European stocks, especially those of Northern 
Europe, while showing capacity to become good Canddians and good 
North Americans, yet retain much of the vitality and even the practices 
of ancestral tradition in the new land, and the tendency to do so 
appears to be on the increase. Community cohesion is stronger, 
perhaps, quite naturally, among emigrants from Eastern Europe, the 
Ukrainians providing the largest, and in some ways the most attractive, 
group of these. 

After a reading of this section one is left with a vivid impression 
of a highly variegated society, still a little raw and crude in many 
respects, but full of promise of future strength and cultural richness. 
As a very real liberalism continues in vigorous life on those Western 
plains, there is fair prospect that many at least of the possibilities 
will be realised. One cannot help being moved to some meditation 
on the difference between the conception of the State and its functions 
which would be appropriate to such conditions and that which now 
holds sway in some parts of Europe—in Nazi Germany, for in- 
stance. No wonder that Canadians tend to find Europe increasingly 
unintelligible. 

The book closes fittingly with a short section on “ The Older 
Heritage,’ that is, the joimt British and French basis of Canadian 
life, and through that the particular significance of the Canadian 
West in the New World generally. 

Figures which Mr. England cites in support of his argument should 
serve to dispel some widespread illusions, as, for instance, that of a 
decline in the “ Britishness’’ of these Western territories and the idea 
that new immigrants have tended to flock to the cities. The capacity 
of settlers to hold on during severe economic trial is surprising. 
Although the economy of the prairies, as Mr. England shows, is less 
exclusively dependent on wheat production than is generally supposed, 
the crisis in world wheat-markets has, nevertheless, had disastrous 
effects, intensified by high land-values and a consequent load of 
indebtedness. The condition is sufficiently illustrated in one sentence : 


“To pay interest on the present farm debt of Saskatchewan, for example, 
would have required about two-thirds of the wheat available for sale from the 
1932 crop, and to pay current taxes of 1932 would have taken most of the 
remainder ” (p. 298). 
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When one remembers that there are great areas of settled land suitable 
for nothing else but wheat-production, some idea may be gained of 
the gravity of the crisis with which the West is faced. 

It is this sense of crisis that gives point to Mr. England’s illuminat- 
ing account of the kind of society which is taking shape in these lands. 
A severe check may not be an unmixed evil if it continues to encourage 
both individual resource and social solidarity, and the preservation 
of certain peasant virtues which appear to be still strong. And 
though, as Mr. English whimsically puts it, the parish pump is now a 
gasoline station, there are everywhere re-rootings of ancient cultural 
forms which should serve to hold the spiritual and social soil together. 
A Catholic abbey with its surrounding colony; a Greek orthodox 
church with its congregation of Ukrainians; communities, still strong 
and well-knit, of Mennonites, Mormons, Hutterites, and Doukhobors ; 
“national’’ units like the Hungarians; the Finns and the Scandi- 
navian groups ; and survivals (or revivals) of traditional folk-craft and 
custom—all serve not only to diversify the surface of the social land- 
scape, but also to bind together its subsoils. 

Mr. England is critical of the part which the publicly-provided 
school plays in this great work of society-making. He thinks it too 
academic, too formal, too much concentrated on the fixed track of 
the purely scholastic. He has himself had charge of a rural school 
on the prairie, so speaks with real knowledge. 

While the discussion of economic forces and conditions necessarily 
bulks largely in the book, its main interest is perhaps, after all, political. 
For here we have, placed under detailed examination, a large-scale 
example of the kind of society which is now taking shape in the new 
British Commonwealth. Mr. England insists upon the “ Britishness ’’ 
of the dominant administrative, social and economic forms, and there 
is abundant evidence that British ways of thought are increasingly 
dominant too. But it is clearly a North American not an “ English ”’ 
Britishness that is here finding expression. Its administrative model, 
for instance, is Ontario, and the institutions of Ontario are to be 
traced back, not directly to England, but to the New England of the 
eighteenth century from which so many of the Ontario pioneers came. 

So a study of Mr. England’s book may serve to throw light in 
unexpected places, even, it may be, upon some of the perplexities 
which harass those who seek to co-ordinate the foreign policy of the 
British Commonwealth as a whole. 

The book is illustrated by some well-chosen photographs, but 
some of the maps are insufficiently clear to fulfil their purpose. 

F. CLARKE. 


27. ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By Frederic Austin Ogg. 
Second (revised) Edition. 1936. (New York and London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. viii+ 786 pp. 18s.) 

THE second edition of this work on English Government and Politics 

by the Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin is a 

piece of solid achievement and worthy of high praise. The book is 

obviously intended for use as a text-book in American Universities and 

Colleges, and is entitled in many ways to rank with such another out- 

standing work as Carlton Hayes’ Political and Cultural History of 

Modern Europe. 

To the English reader also who desires to have within one set of 
covers a compendious statement of the origins and development of the 
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English Constitution and of the actual working of the Executive, the 
Legislature and the Judiciary at the present time, the book can be 
confidently recommended. The objective study by a scholarly and 
unprejudiced observer is apt to reveal to us many things that we 
commonly take for granted without reflection or even awareness. And 
the ideas that men take for granted, the assumptions of the thought of 
the time, are always the most powerful agents in history. 

In tracing the history and development of the English Constitution 
the author follows generally the outline given by another distinguished 
American, Professor G. B. Adams, in his excellent work on The Origin 
of the English Constitution; but here and everywhere throughout the 
book there is manifest a real acquaintance with the authorities, and the 
bibliographical notes are admirable. 

A series of chapters on the Tendencies and Problems of Par- 
liamentary Government, the Development of Political Parties, Post- 
War Party Politics and Parties and the Nation lend a sense of excite- 
ment and stir (and in their turn subdue) the spirit of controversy. 

On a point of criticism we think the author fails sufficiently to 
emphasise the part played by the Canonists and the Canon Law in 
Medieval England, though here Maitland gave the clue and the matter 
is plain enough on an attentive reading of the nine volumes of Professor 
Holdsworth’s History. And (in good company here) the author fails 
to explain how it came about that English Equity which was in the 
beginning ‘“‘ matter of conscience ’’ reached the point at which an 
Equity Judge was able (in 1903) with truth to say when sitting in a Court 
of Equity ‘‘ This Court is not a Court of Conscience.”” A last (and 
minute) point: the official of the County Court is not a Register but a 
Registrar. RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


28. Mr. KEYNES AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By A. L. Rowse. 
1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 68 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Rowse acclaims Mr. J. M. Keynes’ General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest, and Money as a revolutionary work in economic theory, 
which he would like to see adopted as the economic bible of the Labour 
Movement; for, as he points out, with frequent quotations from the 
text, Mr. Keynes is in full agreement, in almost every single one of his 
practical conclusions, with the declared policy of the Labour Movement. 
The marriage of Mr. Keynes and the Movement would therefore be highly 
profitable for both. This book, which is ably argued, should prove 
attractive as a political dessert for those who have already digested Mr. 
Keynes’ book; and as an appetising hors d’euvre—or summary of its 
practical implications-—for those who have not. D. A. Routu. 


29*. STUDIES ON AUSTRALIA’S SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC: a Collection 
of Papers submitted by the Victorian Division of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs to the Sixth Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, August 1936. 1936. (Melbourne: 
Australian Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 87 pp.) 


THE significance of these Australian studies of Pacific Affairs in 
1936 lies in the reasoned conclusions of their authors upon the character 
and prospects of collective action and in the emphasis on rearmament 
and defence. Of the six papers here submitted, five deal with the 
question of security, both in its general, and in its particular, Australian 
aspect ; and only one with economics. This reveals a preoccupation 
in the Australian mind with the physical means of security, almost as 
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strong as the same leaning in the home country. In the first essay, 
Mr. Eggleston argues that collective security, operated by the League, 
has revealed defects which are vital, that the burdens which it imposes 
bear unequally on the Member States, that it suffers from the crucial 
disability of ‘‘ almost certainly being used to maintain the status quo,” 
and that strategical reasons prevent its successful application to the 
Pacific. This leads naturally to the plea made by one of his colleagues 
that the problem of armed defence demands early attention both by the 
Australian Government and by the Government of the United King- 
dom, with special reference to the desirability of a first-class naval base 
in Australia itself. 

Another writer argues that, inasmuch as general collective security 
is hardly practicable, “‘ the application of the collective idea in the 
Pacific is not to be found in the elaboration of a security system, 
but in a technical system based upon cooperation in those matters 
where it would be most easily applied in the first instance, e.g., com- 
munications, transport, health and trade, but directed towards those 
matters of first importance which are becoming more and more difficult 
as discussion becomes less and less frequent.’ These papers, which 
show how Australian opinion is moving, deserve the attention of British 
readers. A. F. W. 


30*. RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES IN NEW ZEALAND. By W. B. 
Sutch. With an introduction by Hon. Walter Nash. 1936. 
(Wellington, N.Z.: Whitcombe and Tomb, for Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New Zealand Council. 8vo. 164 pp.) 


THis survey by the secretary-economist to the New Zealand Minister 
of Finance and Marketing formed part of the documentation for the 
1936 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is a most 
valuable and authoritative account of an important and complex 
subject, and deserves to be brought to the notice of a wider public. 
It is written in what may be called the best blue-book style, closely 
reasoned.and dispassionate, arranging the facts, with the aid of numerous 
diagrams, so that to a large extent they speak for themselves. The 
period of experiment with which it deals began with the Ottawa 
Conference, or rather perhaps with the appointment of Mr. Coates as 
Minister of Finance in January 1933, and the change of government at 
the close of 1935 was not the substitution of a socialist for a reactionary 
government, but the substitution of one type of experiment for another 
—it might almost be said, of one type of socialism for another. The 
book deals mainly with the Coates period; though the progress of the 
Labour experiments to the date of writing (July 1936) is described. 

The centre of interest lies, however, in the fact that Great Britain 
was at the same time beginning, though with less conviction, to 
experiment with the devices of a “ planned economy.” Dr. Sutch’s 
study shows how difficult it is, with the best will in the world, for two 
plans to dovetail into one another. If he were a journalist he might 
call his book “‘ Keeping Step with Mr. Elliot.” He speaks rather 
ruefully of the unexpected changes in British agricultural policy; but 
surely national planning must always reserve the right to change the 
plan, and in such changes political factors, and not economic factors 
alone, willcount. Many planners appear to assume that their machinery 
will run without political friction ; but it is a quite unjustified assump- 
tion. Dr. Sutch does not perhaps quite make that assumption, but he 
does at times treat politics as outside his province and less important 
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than his figures and his factors of production. He assumes, for instance, 
that the reluctance of the United Kingdom to differentiate between 
Australian and New Zealand goods is due to calculations about invest- 
ments and relative population. But there is also a very sound political 
reason against such a differentiation : to arrange the Dominions in an 
official order of merit would be a serious disservice to the British Com- 
monwealth. .In the nature of the case, however, Dr. Sutch’s book can 
only be a provisional report; and the more books we have like it, the 
easier it will be for the student of current affairs, without undue 
demands on his time, to keep abreast of the march of events in the 
British Commonwealth. The provision of such information in readily 
digestible form is an important public service; and the New Zealand 
Government are to be congratulated on having permitted one of their 
officials to perform it. W. P. MorrELL. 


EUROPE 


31*. Locarno: A Collection of Documents. Edited by Dr. F. J. 
Berber, with a Preface by H. F. Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
1936. (London: Hodge. 8vo. xiv + 406 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE editor of this interesting collection of documents is Director of 
Studies of the Institut fiir Auswartige Politik at Hamburg and, at the 
time of writing, was Director of the Research Department at the 
Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin, under the auspices of which 
two organisations the collection is published. In his introduction 
Dr. Berber lays claim to having followed scrupulously the principle of 
scientific objectivity as the guiding principle of the selection—a claim 
which is fully supported in so far as the documents selected are con- 
cerned. The criterion for the inclusion or omission of a document, he 
explains, is its direct connection with the Locarno question. In making 
his selection he has included all the most important documents between 
Ig19 and 1936, including : the Memoranda submitted by Marshal Foch 
and the French Government to the Peace Conference regarding the 
Rhine frontier and security guarantees, the abortive British and 
American treaties of guarantee to France, the French alliances with 
Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Locarno Agreements, the 
Soviet non-aggression treaties, Germany’s withdrawal from the League 
and the Disarmament Conference, the Anglo-French declaration of 
London in February 1935, the German denunciation of the Armaments 
Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, the Stresa Conference and the 
Eastern Pact, the Franco— and Czecho-Soviet Pacts of Mutual Assis- 
tance (with text of the Franco—Russian Alliance of 1892 as a footnote), 
Herr Hitler’s speech of 1935 and the events preceding and following the 
denunciation of the Locarno Treaty and the reoccupation of the 
demilitarised Rhineland zone. The collection concludes with Herr 
Hitler’s Peace Plan of the 31st March 1936, the French proposals of 
the 8th April 1936, and the British questionnaire of the 6th May 1936. 

If there is ground for criticism, it is not for any lack of objectivity 
in the presentation of the documents, but rather for the editor’s inter- 
pretation of the limits imposed by his criterion, and the consequent 
exclusion of some documents which might well have found a place. 
Therein lies a fundamental difference of view, which has so far held up 
agreement between the German Government and the Locarno Powers 
regarding the basis for a European settlement. While the German 
Government has maintained that a settlement in Western Europe can be 
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obtained without reference to a settlement in Eastern Europe, Great 
Britain and France have held that it must be a preliminary to a general 
European settlement. This difference of opinion also underlies the 
remarks made by Herr von Ribbentrop in his Preface, in which he com- 
plains, apparently referring to the British Blue Book (Correspondence 
showing the course of certain diplomatic discussions directed towards 
securing a European settlement, June 1934—March 1936, Cmd. 5143), 
of the ‘“‘ obvious and regrettable tendencious documentary selections 
which have appeared in other countries,’ with which he favourably 
contrasts this collection. 

He claims that the documents “ clearly and irrefutably show how 
France . . . systematically undermined both in the spirit and the 
letter the foundations of the Locarno security system.’”’ Readers of 
the correspondence published in the Blue Book may feel constrained 
to reserve their opinion regarding the justification of this claim, 
especially after reading the Aide-mémoire communicated by the 
British Chargé d’Affaires to the German Government on the 5th August 
1935, and the Foreign Secretary’s despatch to the British Ambassador 
at Berlin of the 26th March 1936. It is a pity that the repeated efforts 
of the British Government during 1935 to encourage discussion of the 
proposals for a Western Pact and an Air Pact find such meagre docu- 
mentary record and that M. Flandin’s speech at Vézelay in March 1936 
has been omitted. Subject to these reservations, however, the collection 
of documents should undoubtedly prove exceptionally useful. 

S. A. HEALD. 


32. EUROPE AND EvuROPEANS. By Count Carlo Sforza. 1936. 
(London: Harrap. Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is essentially a stately book, breathing the atmosphere of the 
old aristocratic pre-War diplomacy. Bred in the line of Cavour, 
Visconti and Robiland, the author is rich in his early memories of haute 
politique, and reviews with some sadness the clumsier methods of to-day. 
Yet in his survey, though by ruin and exile he has paid the penalty of 
his loyalties, there is no bitterness and little pessimism. In a series of 
short and sparkling chapters he works out the international bearings of 
most of the European Powers, and their characteristics as neighbours of 
one another. The French and the Italians, for example, are profoundly 
separated by temperament and psychology. England “‘ has reached a 
degree of unconscious skill which nearly always succeeds in making 
ideals and interests go hand in hand.”’ Russia, although Count Sforza 
is no lover of Bolshevism, may achieve anything, so long as its mystic 
soul cherishes the faith of a distant communistic paradise. Germany, 
although Count Sforza finds Nazi-ism equally repellent, has been 
rescued from the fatuity of her Socialists and the idiocy of her Junkers ; 
and the main danger in Europe to-day lies in her designs upon Russia. 
Spain is the victim of its own fierce individualism and the absence of 
any national sentiment. The “ Franco—Polish honeymoon ’’ is not 
taken seriously; but the new Slav republic under Masaryk is justly 
described as having won the respect of the whole world. 

The book is full of odd bits of wisdom : ‘‘ the World War was really 
the War of the Austrian Succession ’’; the Treaty of Versailles was 
“only a gigantic armistice formula’’; Hitler would ‘“ never have 
counted for anything in the history of Germany had it not been for the 
gross error of the Ruhr ’’; why all this outcry for colonies when there 
are more Italians “‘ within the area of two streets in small Utica ”’ 
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than in the whole of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya? Out of all the 
errors and the follies of our time, however, Count Sforza sees prospect of 
better things. There are millions of Europeans who entertain an ever- 
increasing horror of war; and the new European States, cleared of their 
ancient monarchies, offer solid material with which to build a new edifice 
of European solidarity and union. MEsTON. 


33*. EUROPE SINCE THE War: A sketch of political development. By 
J. Hampden Jackson. New Edition 1936. (London: Gollancz. 


8vo. 143 pp. 6s.) 

A new chapter dealing with the years 1933-36 has been added to this 
short history of Europe since the War, to bring it up to date. The author 
has successfully attempted the formidable task of writing, in 150 pages, 
a history of Europe from 1918-36, which should describe the general trend 
of political development, without conscious bias, for the man in the street 
who “ finds specialised books too difficult and the newspapers too much 
like late instalments of a serial, the beginning of which he has missed.” 
The book should also be useful as a text-book for secondary schools and 
continuation classes ; in spite of the absence of detail and the reduction 
of ‘‘a point of view’ to the unavoidable minimum, it will undoubtedly 
stimulate a desire for further knowledge. It is, therefore, perhaps a pity 
that there is no bibliography; a few suggestions for further reading 
would have added to the value of the book without destroying the author’s 
purpose. H. G. L. 


34*. Das WESEN DER GEOPOLITIK. Von Dr. Otto Maull. [Macht und 
Erde, Heft 1.] 1936. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 57 pp. 
Rm, 1.20.) 

35°. SPANIEN IM UMBRuUCH. Von Johannes Stoye. [Macht und Erde, 

_ _ Heft 2.) 1936. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 6Spp. Km. 1.40.) 

36*. DER FERNE OsTEN. Von Gustav Fochler-Hauke. [Macht und 
Erde, Heft 3.] 1936. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 70 pp. 
Rm. 1.40.) 

This new series, of which the above are the first three booklets to 
appear, is edited by Dr. Karl Haushofer, the well-known exponent of 
‘“Geopolitik,” and Dr. Ulrich Cramer. The intention of the series is to 
treat briefly of different regions of the world from a geographical-cum- 
political point of view, and the first volume, by Dr. Otto Maull, expounds 
this general idea. 

In the second volume Dr. Johannes Stoye gives a brief sketch of the 
geography, population and early history of Spain, and devotes the final 
two-thirds of the book tothe rise of Fascism in Spain culminating in the 
civilwar. He sees in the latter a sign of Spain’s resurgence, and anticipates 
a successful issue for the Fascist forces, with an extension of Fascism to 
the Latin-American countries. 


Dr. Fochler-Hauke’s little book on the Far East cannot but deal very 
briefly with so vast a subject. He emphasises the dangers of Russian 
penetration, and the possibilities of a clash between Japan and the United 
States, and between Japan and Great Britain. In the face of these possi- 
bilities, he concludes, the European states should try to bury their 
dissensions. 


37*. EUROPA UND DIE WELTPOLITIK: die Zonen der Kriegsgefahr. 
By Gregor Bienstock. 1936. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt 
‘““Graphia.” 8vo. 84 pp. 15 Ré.) 

The author, a Russian socialist, who lived for many years in Germany, 

deals briefly but clearly with the principal danger zones in world politics. 

He pays especial attention to the rdle of Great Britain in European affairs 

and concludes that without it Europe runs the risk of becoming “ ver- 
preusst.”” Responsibility for the future of the West rests, he thinks, 
mainly with France and the British Empire. 
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38*. VOLK VOR DEN GRENZEN. By Rupert von Schumacher. 1936. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 8vo. 277 pp. 


Rm. 5.80.) 


THE earlier chapters of this book give a brief account of the origin, 
history and present position of the various groups of Germans outside 
Germany itself. The arrangement is rather curious, the classification 
being not by period or country, but by cause of migration, e.g. national 
expansion, economic migration, religious persecution, etc. There 
follow essays on the relations between the Germans within and without 
Germany, and on the place to be occupied by the latter in the world 
task of ‘“‘ Deutschtum,”’ which are of considerable interest, even if it 
takes a German to understand always exactly what is meant. The 
general conclusion is clear: there is to be an indissoluble spiritual 
bond, each part strengthening and complementing the other. 

C, A. MACARTNEY. 


”? 


39*. Le VRat “ CoMBAT 
documents communiqués par le Baron von G—— S$ 
Herrenklub. 1936. (Paris: Lucien Vogel. 8vo. 318 pp.) 


Tue thesis of this book is that Hitlerism is a new version of Hohenzol- 
lern Pangermanism adapted to post-War mentality, rather than a revolt 
against the humiliation of defeat. The book makes interesting, almost 
exciting, reading : but while there is, obviously, a great deal that is true 
and important in the book; it is all just a little too “slick ’’ and too well 
worked out as to its detail to be the whole truth. The “ facts’? may 
be beyond question : the interpretation and weight given to them will 
not always bear a close examination. There is, incidentally, a pretty 
bit of irony in a quotation, given in discussing the financial methods of 
the German Government to-day, from a speech by Hitler on the 
tst August 1923, in which he declares that “ only a nation of children 
would accept millions in paper: a nation of adults would say ... 
“give us real value: give us gold.’”’ a. &. L. 


p’HitLer. Par E. N. Dzelepy, d’aprés les 
du 





40. Was ist DevutscH? By Werner Sombart. 1935. (Berlin- 
Charlottenburg: Buchholz und Weisswange. Cr. 8vo. 42 pp. 
90 pf.) 

THE pamphlet is for popular consumption. It opens with pre- 
Nazi statistics mainly from the years 1925 and 1928 with a ere 
accompaniment : Germany has “ not one single natural frontier,’ 

“‘ surrounded by enemies,” a ‘“‘ threatened (gefahrdetes) land.”’ Part 
of the German nation lives on foreign soil; Germany cannot feed her- 
self; her population is stationary, old people are on the increase, there 
are fewer children; only 30 per cent. of the population is employed on 
the land; it is a ‘‘ dark point’ that one-third of all wage-earners are 
women. The next chapter collects catchwords which for the last 
hundred years Germans have applied to themselves : the Germans are 
a nation of men, of country dwellers; they are profound, conscientious, 
“ sachlich’’; they like to obey, yet are individualists and originals. 
Herr Sombart ends with a plea that there should not be a complete 
break with every foreign cultural influence. The quondam Marxist 
has trimmed his sails just enough to be admitted to a station in the 
Nazi flotilla. I. M. MAssEy. 
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41. DER DEUTSCHE STAAT DER ZUKUNFT. By Werner, Sombart. 
1935. (Berlin-Charlottenburg: Buchholz und Weisswange. 
Cr. 8vo. 75 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

With the support of quotations ranging from Luther via Goethe to 
recent Nazi writers, Herr Sombart pleads for moderation in anti-semitism, 
nationalism, imperialism, State centralisation, the Leader principle, the 
caste system (stdndische Gliederung)—in fact, all the tenets of the Nazi 
creed. Greatly daring he ventures the maxims: ‘‘ Organism is good—no 
organisation is better.” ‘‘ Variety is better than uniformity.” “ Free 
grouping is better than forced.” It is a ticklish job trying to be a Nazi 
and a human being with a soul of one’s own. I, M. Massey. 


42*, WIE ICH DAS NEUE DEUTSCHLAND SEHE! Von einem Sudeten- 
deutschen, Jos. Ed. Seidel. 1936. (Berlin: Wilhelm Lim- 


pert. 8vo. 99 pp.) 

This is a very enthusiastic account, by a German living in Czecho- 
slovakia, of the Hitler régime as seen from outside by a German. He 
deals briefly with every department of the State and of the Hitler policy, 
and accords to the whole his unreserved approval. 


43". EIN BRIEFWECHSEL. By Thomas Mann. 1937. (Ziirich: 
Oprecht. 8vo. 16 pp. Sw. /rs. 1.20.) , 


In this open letter to the Dean of the University of Bonn the great 
German novelist gives his reply to the National-Socialist Government, 
which deprived him of his German citizenship in December last. He makes 
a clear distinction between the present rulers of Germany and the German 
intellectual and spiritual tradition, of which he feels himself to be a part, 
and says in this connection that he is ‘‘ weit eher zum Reprasentanten 
geboren ais zum Martyrer.”” He condemns the present concentration on 
preparedness for war which, in his view, is the only real justification which 
the National-Socialist Government can make for the sacrifices and isolation 
which it has imposed on the German people. This war could only be a 
disaster for Germany, bringing defeat and civil war, and he pleads for 
Germany’s peaceful return to the European community. E. S. 


44. VERSE DER EMIGRATION. Gesammelt von H. Wielek. 1935. 

(Karlsbad : Verlagsanstalt ‘‘ Graphia.”” 8vo. I14pp. 3s. 5d.) 

This is an interesting collection of verses by German writers in exile. 

The general level is not particularly high, but there are several good 

modern examples of the ‘“ Trutzlied,”” which lack none of the authentic 

vigour and pungency. The famous ballad of the Reichstag fire is included 

(‘‘ Finster wars, der Mond schien helle ”’), and Walter Mehring’s macabre 

ballad about the stateless man. The humorous and satirical poems are 

undoubtedly the most successful, and among these Mehring’s stand by 
themselves. EJ ios 


45*. MoRDZENTRALE X: Enthiillungen und Dokumente iiber die 
Auslandtatigkeit der deutschen Gestapo. Zusammengestellt 
auf Grund von Dokumenten durch René Sonderegger. 1936. 
(Ziirich : Reso-Verlag. 8vo. 93 pp. Sw. /rs. 2.50.) 

A journalistic survey of some of the more spectacular activities of Nazi 
agents abroad, based on published material. The author writes from the 
point of view of a Swiss democrat, and his purpose in publishing this 
pamphlet is to take a first step in combating Nazi influence in Switzerland 
by an exposure of the objects and methods of the Secret Police abroad. 


46*. Los DEFECTOS DE LA CONSTITUCION DE 1931. By Niceto Alcala- 
Zamora. 1936. (Madrid: Imprenta de R. Espinosa. 8vo. 

275 pp. 10 pesetas.) 
WHILE the house is burning it may seem otiose to trouble to examine 


the quality and fitness of the materials used in the building. Yet this 
critical study of the Constitution of the Spanish Republic, which was 
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published in the summer of 1936, helps a good deal to explain the pro- 
cess of combustion. Being the elaboration of ideas which President 
Alcala-Zamora expounded to the Government of the day at Cabinet 
Councils on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th January 1935, it is not to be regarded 
in any sense as a plea of exculpation, following his removal from office 
last April. It is the work of a distinguished jurist, a liberal-minded 
Catholic and patriot who sought unfailingly to proclaim to his passion- 
bound fellow-countrymen the virtues of the juste milieu. 

The author finds in the Constitution of. 1931 two main defects : 
the absence of any Senate or second Chamber, and the provision whereby 
a Chamber voting for constitutional reform brings about its own 
automatic dissolution. This Article 125, which lays down the pro- 
cedure for reform, prescribes during the first four years a two-thirds 
majority vote and thereafter an absolute majority of votes. (The 
original requirement of a two-thirds majority vote for any reform was 
thus modified at the instance of Sefior Alcala-Zamora himself: in fact, 
it was unobtainable in the hey-day of the Lerroux-Gil Robles régime.) 
In the opinion of the author the Article sets an impossible standard : 
indeed, during the period of ascendancy of the Right-Centre groups 
(1933-35) it was obvious that the reformers were in no hurry to bring 
forward a formal motion, they would have liked to “ play out time,”’ 
so to speak, till the end of 1937, when the Chamber would be dis- 
solving in the ordinary course. It was for that reason, actually, 
that Sefior Alcala-Zamora took it upon himself to propound his own 
suggestions and tried—in vain—to speed matters up. 

It was on the question of the Senate that the divergent notions 
within the Government first became patent. Sefior Alcala-Zamora 
intervened in the Cortes, with a warning against the dangers of a single- 
chamber régime, and then resigned. He was persuaded, however, to 
withdraw his resignation. (With definite convictions on the necessity 
for a conservative republic, he was broad-minded enough to appreciate 
that after eight years without a Cortes a phase of Parliamentarism run 
mad was well-nigh inevitable.) The break finally came on the 
religious question. As a devout Catholic, the Prime Minister was 
bound to find himself out of step with his sectarian colleagues. In the 
private discussions of the Cabinet, however, held in the summer of 
1931 at the Ministry of Finance, the other Ministers had expressed 
themselves in favour of an attitude of tolerance and conciliation— 
with the exception of the Finance Minister himself, Indalecio Prieto. 
When the famous Article 26 came up for discussion in the Cortes, 
however, only two of the Ministers, Sefior Alcala-Zamora and Miguel 
Maura, stood firm for moderation, one abstained from voting, and the 
rest let themselves be swayed by the anti-clerical fervour of the 
Chamber. The case for the present text, as expounded by Sefior 
Azaiia, was the severely pragmatic one that a Ministry abiding by it 
could be assured of a solid Parliamentary majority—no question of 
abstract justice; but it is useful to have the author’s reminder that, 
however distasteful to devout Catholics, the Azafia text was itself 
put forward as a compromise to forestall the intransigent radical- 
socialists. Sefior Alcala-Zamora has harsh words for this meteoric 
party whose influence in the Constituent Cortes he declares to have 
been entirely baneful, and which disappeared as quickly as it had sprung 
up after the elections of November 1933. The Ministry under whose 
auspices that election was held included four Radical-Socialists, vet 
the party secured only three seats ! 
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In his preliminary commentary Sefior Alcala-Zamora makes it clear 
that the non-cooperation of elements of the Right in the June 1931 
elections for Cortes Constitwyentes was unforgiveable—and was the 
cause of all subsequent trouble. Again, after the vote on Article 26 
the Agrarians and Basque-Navarrese withdrew in a huff, and it was 
while they were ‘‘ retired hurt ” that the vote on the question of a second 
Chamber was taken. Had they been present, there would have been a 
majority for a Senate of some kind. W. HOoRSFALL CARTER. 


47*. THE NAziI CONSPIRACY IN SPAIN. By the editor of The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror. Trans. by Emile Burns. 1937. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo: 256 pp. 5s.) 

HERzE is the incriminating material found in Barcelona and published 
in the Manchester Guardian last August. While it establishes beyond 
a doubt the interest of German agents in the discussions of the Spanish 
Right which preceded the military rebellion, it does not prove direct 
complicity. The amazing network of propagandist activities shows 
German traders, tourist agents, advertising salesmen, etc., simply 
revelling in their boll-weevil work, apart from specially-appointed 
propaganda missions, films and radio. This book also unkindly reveals 
the efforts of the “ Harbour Service ’’ maintained by the. Nazi Foreign 
Organisation in Madrid and numbers of other inland towns. It is 
described here as a sub-section of the Gestapo. The Introduction and 
Notes read better than in most propaganda material. Of special 
interest is Chapter I, on “ The Swastika in the Mediterranean Region,”’ 
which tears down the screen of “ anti-Communism ’’ to reveal the 
German General Staff’s designs in Spain and Spanish Morocco (cf. 
Deutsche Woche, 3rd September 1936). W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


48*, THE VISIT OF AN ALL-PARTY GROUP OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
TO SPAIN: REporT. 1936. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
8vo. I5 pp. 34d.) 


The Report of a party of six M.P.’s (three Unionist, two Labour, one 
Liberal) who went to inquire into the situation in Madrid in November 


1936. 


49. DIE FLAMISCHEN UND HOLLANDISCHEN NATIONALBEWEGUNGEN. 
Von Dr. Helmut Otto. 1936. (Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. 
125 pp.) 

Dr. Orto’s painstaking little treatise describes an obscure move- 
ment, which many people have believed to be modern in the narrower 
sense of dating only from the Great War. He carries its origin back 
before the organisation of actual bilingual Belgium in 1830. But 
little was heard of it until the German occupation blew the embers of 
an ancient jealousy into a flame of stubborn independence, now 
characterised as the Flemish National party, or less favourably as 
Activists and Flamingants. 

It bears various minor names, Verdinasos shortened into Dinasos, 
V.N.V. or Vlaamsch National Verbond, an uncompromising and almost 
disloyal body, and K.V.V. or Katholicke Vlaamsche Volkspartei, a 
weaker popular party leaning towards the Right. All these are 
carefully differentiated by Dr. Otto. 

The common object of these local patriotisms is the establishment 
of an “ Etat thiois,”’ another cryptic term. This project means the 
union of 5 million irreconcilable Flemings, if they exist, with 8 million 
Dutch, if the latter are willing. Some 3} million Walloons, of whom 
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Caesar’s ancient Nervii are the core, are incidentally to be thrown to the 
wolves, meaning Socialist France or Fascist Germany. 

Frankly I do not believe that there is any immediate prospect of so 
revolutionary a change in North-West Europe, which can hardly come 
about quietly. What has happened, since Dr. Otto has written his 
little book, is that the extreme Flemish patriots, who have failed to 
capture the majority of patriotic Belgians, have now concluded a 
shaky alliance with the Rexists, who hope soon to become a majority 
party, on terms which are melodramatically concealed. There are 
dark rumours that each section means in a gentlemanly way to let the 
other down badly, whenever a joint success is secured. 

G. B. DIBBLEE. 


50*. ECONOMISCHE POLITIEK IN BELGIE IN DE DEPRESSIE. ECONOMIC 
POLICY IN BELGIUM DURING THE DEPRESSION. By Dr. 
H. M. H. A. Van der Valk. [Netherlands Economic Institute, 
Nr. 13.] 1935. (Haarlem: de erven F. Bohn. 8vo. 98 pp. 
English summary 6 pp. French summary 6 pp.) 

Survey of recent banking and credit policy. The author comes to 
the conclusion that the devaluation of 28 per cent. has improved the 
equilibrium of the economic life of Belgium, but not restored it, and he 
emphasizes the dependence of Belgium on the unstable monetary and 
economic policies of other countries. 


51*. NEDERLAND EN DE SANCTIES. Uitgave van het Verbond van 
Nederlandsche Werkgevers. 1935. (Den Haag: Verbond 
van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. 8vo. 46 pp.) 


Short account of sanctions measures taken by the Dutch Government 
against Italy, with text of relevant laws and decrees. 


52*. LA SVEZIA E L’INTERVENTO IN GUERRA DELL’ITALIA. By Mario 
Toscano. [Estratto dalla Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento, 
Anno XXIII, Fasc. IX, Settembre 1936.] 1936. (Rome: 
Libreria dello Stato. 8vo. 14 pp.) 
This article, which is based on documents recently published by the 
Soviet Government, describes the attempts made by Sweden to dissuade 
Italy from entering the War on the side of the Allies, and the counter- 
moves made by the Allied Governments who feared that Sweden’s deep- 
rooted suspicions with regard to Russia might lead her to restore the 
balance of power by throwing in her lot with the Central Powers. 


53*. CHRONIQUES DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE AU JOURNAL PARLE DE 
LA TOUR EIFFEL. Par Gustave Demorgy. [L’Europe centrale 
et oriental: La Doctrine francaise en 1935.] 1936. (Paris: 
Editions Pedone. 8vo. 178 pp. 20 /rs.) 

These radio talks are interesting as a record of the course of events in 
Central and Eastern Europe in 1935 and of the problems which were then 
threatening, to French eyes, to become. dangerous. They will probably 
be of greatest interest to some English readers as a study in the technique 
of ‘radio education” in international relations and in the apparent 
difference between ‘‘ what the public wants” in England and France 
respectively. 


54. Les PRECURSEURS DE L’INDEPENDENCE TCHEQUE ET SLOVAQUE 
A Paris. Par Madeleine Levée. 1936. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 

190 pp. 15 /rs.) 
Tuis little book, although very slight, possesses a distinct if second- 
ary historic interest and value. It gives the story of the formation of 
the first Czech National Council in Paris during the early days of the 
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War, and its activities up to the time when President Masaryk took 
charge of the Czech movement abroad. The authoress, who was herself 
concerned with the events in question, reproaches Masaryk with 
under-estimating the whole importance of the French side of the work. 
A few reminiscences are added of the feats of the first Czech volunteers 
in France. 

The account of the first negotiations with the Holy See, through the 
mediation of the Archbishop of Paris (pp. 128-9), is particularly 
interesting. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


55. HunGARY: LAND oF ConTRASTs. By Grace Humphrey. 1936. 
(New York: Scott and More. 8vo. 296 pp. $3.) 

56. ILONKA SPEAKS OF HunGary. By John Brophy. 1936. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 256 pp. ros. 6d.) 


THESE two books belong to the same type: the chatty and playful, 
not to say arch personal narrative, interlarded with much dialogue in 
oratio recta with women friends described by their Christian names, and 
padded out with some second-hand history, etc. Half of each book 
is practically interchangeable with the corresponding half of the other, 
or indeed with a dozen other books of similar character. _ 

There are, however, also differences. Miss Humphrey has spent 
seventeen months in Hungary, long enough to justify a travel book, if 
hardly enough to substantiate the claim on the dust-cover that “ never 
before has a writer remained so long in the land of the three mountains 
and the four rivers.” She has travelled conscientiously about the 
country and has noted what she has seen. It is not her fault that she 
lacks descriptive power, that her acquaintances seem to have been 
strictly limited to one class and her own mentality irremediably com- 
fortable. (It is typical that what chiefly interests her in the peasants 
of Hungary is their clothes, which are described in great detail.) But 
there is a certain artlessness about her book which redeems it from 
futility. 


Two or three people have described Ilonka Speaks of Hungary as 
charming, and I record their opinion. For myself, I found it almost 
intolerable in places. It is true that Mr. Brophy has a trained eye and 
pen, which help to compensate for the shortness of the time which he 
has spent in the country. There are pages of good description, both of 
landscape, architecture and the theatre. It is Ilonka and her friends 
who are the trouble. Ilonka is said to be a composite portrait, a sort 
of soul of charming young Hungary. Mr. Brophy reads her each 
chapter as it is written, and she criticises it, usually by telling him that 
it is vulgar. But why, then, does he not alter it? It was surely not 
worth while inventing this young lady, and giving her such prominence, 
merely to emphasise the distressingly apparent quality of Mr. Brophy’s 
vulgarity. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


57*. LA NATURE JURIDIQUE DES CLAUSES TERRITORIALES DU TRAITE 
DE TRIANON. Par A. Ullein-Reviczky. 1936. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 253 pp.) 


THE central juridical thesis which M. Ullein-Reviczky sets out to 
prove is that the consent of the people concerned is necessary for the 
validity of territorial transfer. As no plebiscites were held when 
Hungary was dismembered, he infers that the Treaty of Trianon should 
not be considered valid. The legal argument is well buttressed with 
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quotations from authorities on international law, which testify to the 
author’s conscientious studies. Of greater practical interest is the 
collection of facts regarding the last days of Hungary and the Peace 
negotiations, which contain the proof that the populations concerned 
were not, in fact, consulted, but their fates settled above their heads on 
the basis of more or less arbitrary decisions. The last chapters contain 


a plea for revision through Article 19 of the Covenant. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


58*. YucosLaviA. ByE. J. Patterson. [Modern States Series, No. 12.] 
1936. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 136 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a useful little handbook for the general reader, which does 
not, however, ever penetrate far below the surface. The historical 
chapters which compose the greater part of the book give an account 
of the main outlines of Yugoslav history which is clear and straight- 
forward enough, while lacking brilliance and interpretative power. 
(For example, the assassination of Kara George is not mentioned, 
although the feud arising out of it dominated Serbian politics for the 
next century.) The concluding chapters, on the modern period, show 
a tendency to accept somewhat too easily official versions of events 


and politics, but they also state the opposition case. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


59*. THE PoLAND OF PILsuDSKI. By Robert Machray. 1936. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 508 pp. Maps, bibl. 
15s.) 

My judgment on reading what I shall call the first edition of this 
book, published five years ago, can be summed up, in one phrase 
“sound but dull.” Poland 1914-1931 was too much a mere chronicle 
of events, and too little a picture of a nation facing the action and 
passion involved in the recovery of its one-time status as a major 
State in Europe. The new volume is more than a second edition of 
the former one, and it is better. Compressions and additions have been 
the order of the day, and the gain isa real one. The same painstaking 
attention to details can be noted, but someone was nodding on page 
62 when the first name only of Newton D. Baker was allowed to 
stand. 

As the title suggests, the shadow of one man falls on every part of 
the book, and not a few people will wonder why. Some will even resent 
the fact; but they will be in the wrong. Whether in the critical 
year of 1920, or in the no less trying one of 1926, it was the courage 
and wisdom of the Marshal that saved the day. If the title of Chapter 
XII, ‘‘ Poland a Great State,’’ is justified, then it is Pilsudski, more 
than all others together, who must get the credit. Only time will 
make it clear whether Poland deserves that title or not. 

On the score of responsibilities she does; and on that of the courage 
with which she has faced them scarcely less. It may be added that the 
skill of her leaders, thanks chiefly to the schooling they got under the 
Marshal, has been unquestionable; and the Polish Republic to-day 
plays no small part in the search for peace in Europe. How that 
“part ”’ has been assigned to her is well shown in Mr. Machray’s last 
three chapters. His account of the Declaration of January 1934 is 
first-class; and in particular we can be glad of his guidance through 
the intricacies of the year following the Marshal’s death. 

WILLIAM J. ROSE. 
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60. PILSUDSKi, BUILDER OF PoLAND. By Grace Humphrey. 1936. 
(New York: Scott and More. 8vo. 301 pp.) 

61*. PoLAND To-pay. By Grace Humphrey. 1935. (Warsaw: M. 
Arct Publishing Co. 8vo. 179 pp.) 

Miss HumMpHREY’s book on Pilsudski gives us very little which 
was not available before in the way of information, analysis or synthesis. 
Most of us would, I believe, agree that Joseph Pilsudski was by far the 
most attractive personality among the post-War Dictators; it is a 
pity, therefore, to make him seem uninteresting by endless eulogy. 
The problems of Poland are, moreover, a great deal more intricate than 
this book suggests. Poland To-day depicts a budding paradise; 
some of the photographs are of interest. | ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


62. No LONGER PoLes APART. By Henry Baerlein. 1936. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. 340 pp. 15s.) 


This is an exasperating book. It is full of good things, from the 
egregiously punning title to the story of the wolf-hunt in the Carpathians at 
the end—in which the wolves are seen to be laughing. But the average 
reader can never know when to take Mr. Baerlein seriously, and when he 
is pulling one’s leg. As we follow the highly diverting run of comment 
furnished by the traveller, crossing and re-crossing Poland in the company 
of his Polish-American companion, the philandering Teofil, we see and hear 


wondrous things; but there is more of Baerlein and less of Poland. 
WILLIAM J. Rose. 


ULS.S.R. 


63*. CONSTITUTION (BASIC LAW) OF THE UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS (DRAFT). Annotated by P. Sloan. Issued by the 
Congress of Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. 1936. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 79 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE constitution here printed was adopted with several amend- 
ments, of which only one was more than verbal, in December, and 
came into force on the Ist January 1937. The present edition is 
preceded by a series of rather foolish ‘‘ forewords’’ by several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, whose knowledge of Russian conditions is 
(except in one case) superficial or non-existent. It is also accompanied 
by some useful notes drawing attention to the principal points in which 
this constitution differs from its predecessors. 

The most noteworthy feature of the new constitution is that the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
(the “‘Tsik’’) disappear and are replaced by a Supreme Council, 
elected by secret, equal and universal suffrage. The Supreme Council 
is divided, like the Tsik, into a Council of the Union and a Council of 
Nationalities, the relations between which are determined by a com- 
plicated series of provisions. The Supreme Council “forms” the 
Council of People’s Commissars, which is “‘ responsible and accountable”’ 
to it. These terms are, perhaps deliberately, vague, and leave the 
reader in doubt whether the Council, in theory, elects and can dismiss 
the Commissars. In practice, all this elaborate machinery is nullified 
by the single provision that only the Communist Party and its affiliated 
organisations have the right to nominate candidates to the Supreme 
Council. The whole machine from top to bottom remains in the hands 
of the Party; no divergences from the “‘ party line ’’ will occur at any 
stage; and the elector may at times be given the chance of choosing 
between different candidates who take their instructions from the same 
headquarters. In these conditions, elections in the Soviet Union can 
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be hardly more real than the periodical German plebiscites which 
approve Herr Hitler’s policy. 

The provisions for freedom of the press and freedom of public 
assembly are nullified by the addendum that printing-presses, public 
buildings and other ‘‘ material conditions necessary for their realisa- 
tion ’’ are reserved for “‘ the toilers and their organisations,” 7.e., the 
Communist Party and its organs; and it would be a mistake to expect 
Opposition newspapers or anti-Stalinist meetings in the Soviet Union. 
Similarly, the provision guaranteeing ‘‘inviolability of the person ”’ 
to Soviet citizens is presumably not intended to interfere with the 
present procedure by which political suspects are normally tried and 
punished in secret, and public trial is reserved for a few special cases 
where political or international conditions are deemed to render it 
desirable. E. H. Carr. 


64. LE STATUT DES ENTREPRISES GOUVERNEMENTALES EN U.R.S.S. 
By Alexandre de Sigalas. Introduction by M. Edouard Lam- 
bert. [Institut de Droit Comparé, Série de monographie de Droit 
public, VI.] 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. xxi + 236 pp. 
45 frs.) 

Tuis is Volume VI in a series of studies in Public Law sponsored 
by the Institute of Comparative Law of the University of Paris. It is 
to be welcomed as another of those thorough and painstaking mono- 
graphs on the legal aspect of the Soviet experiment which place us 
under a debt of gratitude to the clear and logical mind of France. 

The author’s initial suggestion is that recent developments have 
brought about a gradual “‘rapprochement”’ between Russia and 
capitalist States, thus rendering the prospects for peaceful cooperation 
between them more hopeful than they have been hitherto. Both 
systems have been subjected to change, the U.S.S.R. in the direction 
of abandoning the more Utopian of her revolutionary ideas, capitalist 
countries in the direction of modifying their theories of free enterprise 
in order to meet the stress of economic depression and rapidly changing 
social conditions. It therefore becomes a matter of immediate im- 
portance to encourage this growing understanding by a serious study of 
the new institutions in the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet Russia being an economic, as well as a political entity, the 
author takes as his special subject of study the status of government 
enterprises, which were separated from the State Budget at the begin- 
ning of the New Economic Policy in 1g2r1 and placed on an independent 
financial basis. They thus necessarily acquired legal personality, and 
the nature of this personality has varied from time to time with the 
policy of the Soviet authorities. Before 1927 this policy was coloured 
by the conflict between the economic power of the State and the 
growing influence of private capital, which had been re-admitted into 
economic life during the period of the N.E.P. After 1927 emphasis 
shifted on to the efforts of the State to consolidate the advantages 
accruing to it from its victory over private capital. During this latter 
period it became a matter of urgent necessity to increase the pro- 
ductivity of labour, and the author traces how, in the endeavour to 
do so, the Soviet Government borrowed freely from capitalist business 
structure, notably in the adoption of “‘ one-man management ”’ in 
business, salary and wage differentiation, the giving of bonuses and 
other special payments. But he emphasises that the resemblance thus 
created between a Soviet and a capitalist business unit is purely super- 
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ficial in view of the complete subservience of the former to the State in 
all vital matters. 

The type of government enterprise to which the most detailed 
attention is devoted is that in industry, the most important branch of 
economic development in Russia in recent years. M. de Sigalas analyses 
its internal structure, the organisation of production, the results ob- 
tained by its operations, and the measures adopted to overcome the 
two outstanding weaknesses of Soviet industry, viz., low quality and 
high real cost of production. 

In addition, the book contains many interesting appendices. There 
are specimen balance sheets of individual trusts, and diagrams de- 
scribing the organisation of different branches of Soviet industry at 
various periods from 1917 onwards. It can be warmly recommended 
to serious students of Soviet development, and is all the more valuable 
because of its complete freedom from political bias. M.S. MILLER. 


65. THE CASE OF THE TROTSKYITE-ZINOVIEVITE TERRORIST CENTRE : 
REPORT OF COURT PROCEEDINGS. 1936. (Moscow: People’s 
Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R.; London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 8vo. 180 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

66. THE ZINOVIEV TRIAL. By D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 1936. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 39 pp. 34.) 

THE Commissariat of Justice has issued this English version of the 
reports of the Trial of the Sixteen as they appeared in the Jzvestia. 
They do not contain a verbatim report of the whole trial. But there 
are enough characteristic passages to give a fair idea of it. The Public 
Prosecutor’s final speech seems to be given in full, and makes curious 
reading. In one passage it is thrown in Kamenev’s teeth that, in an 
introduction written by him for a Russian edition of Machiavelli, 
he had described Machiavelli as “‘ a master of political aphorism and a 
brilliant dialectician.’’ Such, triumphantly declares Vyshinsky, is 
“the ideological source from which Kamenev and Zinoviev obtained 
their sustenance.” 

Mr. Pritt, who tries to show that the trial was a piece of unim- 
peachable justice, is a skilful enough advocate to be able to impart 
some shreds of plausibility to the most hopeless case. It was hardly 
necessary to prove that; and his pamphlet proves nothing else. 

E. H. Carr. 


67. THE SOVIET UNION AND THE PATH TO PEACE. 1936. (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. v-+ 201 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A collection of official Soviet pronouncements about peace, more than 
half of it being occupied by speeches of M. Litvinov and documents 
presented by him to the Preparatory Commission and to the Disarmament 
Conference. 

68*. Im LANDE DER RoTEN: Erinnerungen aus der russischen Revolu- 
tion 1917-18. By Stephan Utsch. 1936. (Freiburg: Herder. 
8vo. I96pp. Rm. 3.) 

Personal reminiscences, very vividly told, of a despatch rider who took 

part in the Kerenski offensive and the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. 


AFRICA 
69. NATIVE PoticiEs IN ArricA. By L. P. Mair. 1936. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. xi-+ 303 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs is an admirable survey of the various African administrations, 
with a commentary on their main features and characteristics; the 
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labour represented by this comparative study must have been very 
considerable, since the information set forth is scattered through 
numerous publications in various languages. 

British territories are dealt with first, a distinction being made 
between the “‘ White Man’s Countries ’’ and those in which European 
settlement is not to be expected. A lengthy account and analysis of 
French colonial methods follows, with another on the Belgian Congo. 
A somewhat slighter study of Portuguese colonies concludes the list 
of nationalities, as there is no attempt to deal with Italy or Spain in 
Africa. 

Dr. Mair is a convinced admirer of Indirect Rule, which she upholds 
against both British policy in the White Man’s Countries, and French 
and Belgian methods. 

Administration is the writer’s main consideration, but other matters 
are not overlooked; education, land tenure, agriculture, and similar 
subjects are systematically dealt with, and a welcome amount of atten- 
tion is given to labour problems and methods. 

Several very valuable appendices, a somewhat limited bibliography, 
an adequate index, and six maps complete a book which will become 
indispensable for any student of African affairs. 

G. St. J. ORDE-BROWNE. 


70*, THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE—VOL. VIII, 
SoutH AFRICA. 1936. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
Xxv + 1005 pp. 42s.) 

EvEN with such a strong team as the General Editors of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire and Professor Walker, their 
experienced and tactful Advisor in South Africa, have got together, 
it was about as prickly a handful to tackle the history of South Africa 
as any band of historians could grasp. Even, too, though they did 
not attempt to carry the history down later than 1921, when the rise 
of political Nationalism under General Hertzog’s leadership was begin- 
ning to shake General Smuts’s hold on the Premiership and the dis- 
content of Labour was fostering the grim outbreak on the Johannesburg 
gold-reef which, a year later, did more to seal the fate of General 
Smuts’s ministry than any other single agency. Quarrelling and strife 
have been the main material of South African history since the earliest 
settlement of the Dutch at the Cape, when Elizabeth had not been fifty 
yearsin her grave. They stillare; and this long growling of contention 
—never really appeased and with its leading personalities shifting as 
restlessly as the colours in a kaleidoscope—makes the history of South 
Africa far more difficult to write than that of any other part of the 
British Empire, with the inevitable exception of Southern Ireland. 

Any attempt to surmount or evade this difficulty must encounter 
one of two obstacles, equally formidable. To take sides at any point 
is to blunder up against extraordinarily touchy susceptibilities; to 
avoid taking sides is to be so colourless as to become hardly perceptibly 
historical at all. Yet judgment on past events is not the least justi- 
fication of history; and even the barest recital cannot dodge some 
responsibility. The editors and authors of this volume might have 
reflected that, however impartial they laboured to be, there would 
certainly be some who would find them guilty of partisanship, and 
might have had more the courage of their own convictions now and then. 
Even if there had been occasional inconsistencies ‘.2tween the inter- 
pretations given by one author or another to events with which several 
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had necessarily to reckon, that might fairly have been excused as in- 
evitable in circumstances so exigent. As it is, discretion is so pre- 
dominantly the better part of this volume’s historical valour that its 
authors lie, almost all of them, under suspicion of having not only 
suppressed their respective convictions, but got rid of them before they 
began on their various segments of the whole. 

But this is perhaps too captious a fault to find with work done at 
such a high average of knowledge, skill and conscientiousness. The 
reply would certainly be that what is wanted in a history of South 
Africa at this stage is a cold, comprehensive and wholly unemotional 
presentation of fact; and that where fact itself is controversial, it is 
better not insisted on. There is much to be said for this view; and 
fairness compels the admission that any other view would have landed 
the editors in a morass of contradictory statement and irreconcileable 
interpretation. No wonder those responsible for the volume shrank 
from so dubious a contingency. 

It is true, too, that familiarity with the life of South Africa induces 
an over-developed interest in the less placable aspects of its history, and 
that there is an immense residue of comparatively uncontroversial 
material the importance of which is apt to be overshadowed in the 
indigenous mind. From this point of view, the volume is admirable. 
Its authors have claims to their choice for their respective tasks which 
no intelligent person would think of challenging ; and the result of their 
labours, if not final—none of them would have claimed finality for his 
contribution—is invaluable both as a present summing up and as 
material and source-list for the verdicts which will have to be rendered 
when the passage of time makes authoritative judgment possible. 

B. K. Lone. 


71*, SouTH AFRICA TO-DAY AND To-MorRROW. By R. J. M. Goold- 
Adams. 1936. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xi-+ 248 pp. 
6s.) 

Mr. GooLtp-ADAms has written a very sensible and, on the whole, 
knowledgeable, book about South Africa. He sees its problems, and 
those of its northern neighbour Southern Rhodesia, with a realistic 
eye, and is usually proof against the claptrap that is currently talked 
about them. Intending visitors, and still more immigiants, to South 
Africa or Rhodesia will be far from wasting their time in reading him. 
Experience later will show them that he has gone astray here and there ; 
but his is about as good a short introduction to the modern sub- 
Continent as can be laid hands on. 

Segregation is his cure-all for native perplexities; but precisely 
what segregation means to him is never made satisfactorily clear. 
If it means, as he suggests in one passage, ‘‘ the development of white 
and black on different lines because they are fundamentally different 
peoples,’’ it does not help much, for the formula is one which can be 
interpreted in all kinds of ways. He seems, too, to have failed to make 
himself familiar with the extent of existing industrial development 
in the Union; he goes disconcertingly wrong about the limits of the 
Chinese labour experiment in the Transvaal after the Anglo-Boer War ; 
his notions about the prevalence of political corruption in the Union 
are startlingly, and almost certainly erroneously, extreme. These 
are examples of the defects in his book. There are others. They mar 
but do not destroy its value as an intelligent study. 


Mr. Goold-Adams writes, he tells us, from a “‘ new angle, that of 
L2 
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youth ’’; and his book is all the better for it. Yet on the most im- 
portant issue of all in South African life—the racial—his thought is 
curiously antiquated. He treats the English-Dutch question as though 
it were still a question of sharply divided racial loyalties; ignoring 
altogether the growth of a generation which has gone beyond these 
old conflicts. As that generation is the living hope of South Africa, 
the defect is cardinal. It shows with what difficulty a Johannesburger 
—other internal evidence suggests that that is what Mr. Goold-Adams 
is—understands the real life of the country. What a pity that he did 
not ask some young South African like Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr. Oliver 
Schreiner to read his proofs before publication, and embody the 
criticisms. His book would then have been even more worth while 
than it is; and it is very much worth while. B. K. Lone. 


72. So Tuis 1s KenyA! By Evelyn Brodhurst Hill. 1936. 
(London: Blackie. 8vo. 244 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE authoress is the wife of a farmer in the Kenya Highlands who 
takes an active part in the farm work in addition to keeping house 
and looking after the health of the native squatters who supply the 
farm labour. Her account of life on the farm and the ways and moods 
of the raw African is full of colour and written with much humour. 
She herself says, ‘‘ Heaven help us if we lose our sense of humour in 
Kenya.’ She tells many amusing incidents, as of an early morning 
cup of tea flanked by a cold dead sucking-pig, and the making up of 
the statistics of Masai goats is quite delightful. 

On the more serious aspects of a settler’s life she is rightly anxious 
that the outside world should realise the many difficulties with which 
he has to contend and the bitterness sometimes felt when his point of 
view is not understood or appreciated. But in this, unfortunately, 
her sense of humour deserts her, with some surprising results. For 
instance, the quashing of the conviction of a native for theft leads her 
into saying, “It is thus that the wicked folly of sentimentalists at 
Home is rapidly turning thousands of negroes into felons’’; and in 
talking of the difficulties arising over casual labour she remarks, 
“It is true that the white settlers have been deliberately exploited for 
the benefit of the black population over a long period of years.’’ This 
pronouncement is repeated later with the addition that ‘it is thanks 
to legislation dictated by highbrows, pacifists, and pseudo-Puritans ’’ ! 
As a “ Dictator ’’ she would have a graduated poll-tax for natives. 

There is much of interest in her observations on native life and 
customs and the part played by magic and witchcraft, but politics will, 
alas! come in, and the book closes on a note of ‘‘ hatred ’’ for those 
““who seem to live to make life still harder for the settler ’’ and of 
“contempt for those who try to steal our land’’! An unhappy outlook. 

R. W. HAmMILTon. 


73. REACTION TO CONQUEST: Effects of Contact with Europeans on the 
Pondo of South Africa. By Monica Hunter, M.A., Ph.D. With 
an Introduction by General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. 1936. 
(London: Oxford University Press, for the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures. 8vo. xx + 582 pp. 

£I Ios.) 
WE can never know enough of Africa from within, and it is perhaps 
especially worth while to have a full and careful study of the Pondo 
tribe, which, though greatly influenced by European conquest, escaped 
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land alienation, and is still a well-integrated society. Miss Hunter, with 
a Lovedale upbringing, was singularly well equipped for her task in 
the neighbouring Transkei, and her presentation is such that none, 
even if they had the competence, would seriously want to challenge 
the results of her careful observation. The family organisation, above 
all the daily life in its social and economic setting, as well as the 
background of religious or magical beliefs, the conservative influence of 
ritual, the function of ‘‘ doctors,’’ the place of the chief, are described 
with, if anything, too little comment, but with a wealth of detail that 
leaves a vivid impression of the content of “ native ’’ life. Miss Hunter’s 
book will stand as a document of permanent value. 

It is ungracious to look for more. Yet since her work concerns so 
many others besides anthropologists or ethnologists, one must be per- 
mitted to wish that her science would permit some comparative study— 
lest anyone be tempted to think of Africans as only “ different.’’ It 
is very relevant that similar conditions produced very similar “ in- 
stitutions ’’ in our own past, and that we have outlived them. The 
entertaining songs Miss Hunter has recorded suggest irresistibly the 
circumstances which produced our own ballads, the rhythm being rather 
that of earlier Old Testament examples. The land economy, with its 
effect on the position of chiefs and people, the methods of compassing 
offenders against the settled order, are obviously very like those of 
Europe between the ninth and twelfth centuries. , 

It is striking how, here as elsewhere, even deposed chiefs still function. 
But Miss Hunter is not guilty of the fashionable sin of overstressing the 
coherence and adequacy of African institutions. Some of the facts she 
gives are deadly evidence of the opposite. Occasionally she emphasises 
the obvious—the effect of “ personality ’’ in modifying custom, or that 
old women sit “‘ gossiping and twisting string at beer drinks, exactly 
as in our culture old ladies knit at tea-parties’’! ‘‘Science’’ (p. 296) 
is a dubious epithet for the ‘“ doctors’ ’’ scraps of real knowledge, and 
even for the tribe’s considerable body of inherited human experience. 
On the other hand, Miss Hunter gives striking examples of recent con- 
scious and deliberate change made in Pondo “ culture.’’ She is entirely 
reassuring about the benefits of education in helping inevitable adapta- 
tion, and hopeful about the reintegrating influence of Christian ethics. 

The book contains also a useful study of conditions among Pondo 
and other Natives in towns and on European farms. Her main 
interest here is the survival of tribal custom and belief rather than 
economics or politics, and she succeeds in throwing valuable light on 
how and what these people think. Her account confirms other studies 
of wretched economic conditions, where for example “ the standard 
of living is lower than in a white slum, and no provision is made for the 
sick, the aged, or the unemployed.” 

But why, in misplaced zeal for a dubious new alphabet, disguise 
well-known place-names—um Thatha for Umtata ? 

W. M. MAcmMILLAN. 


74. TEN AFRICANS. Edited by Margery Perham. 1936. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 356 PP. 15S.) 
75. AFRICA AND Peace. By A. G. Fraser. [Burge Memorial 
Lecture for 1936.) 1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
29 pp. 2s.) 
In Ten Africans Miss Margery Perham has set out to interpret 
to English readers that entity to which we habitually refer as “ the 
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African ”’ through a set of individual life-stories, some recorded and 
translated by English friends of the narrators, some autobiographies 
written in English. Eight of the characters come from South and 
East Africa, the other two from Nigeria. All are living, and the 
material was collected within the last year or two. The stories, 
beginning with the aged Bemba noble who spent the pension earned 
as a Government headman on a charm for killing elephants and ending 
with the Oxford woman graduate, cover a range of experiences and 
mental attitudes such as can never before have existed side by side. 
Bwembya, the embodiment of the past, to whom the new era remains 
an external circumstance, does not welcome the security of British 
rule; the old days may have had risks, but liability for tax is a certainty. 
Udo Akpabio, the Nigerian Warrant Chief, illiterate himself, has had 
his children educated, and his son is a teacher. The Kikuyu Parmenas 
Mockerie had to defy his parents to go to school; Martin Kayamba’s 
father and both parents of Aina Moore had been to school in England. 
Gilbert Coka, the Zulu who tells the story of the founding of the I.C.U., 
perhaps represents the farthest point of evolution; his and Bwembya’s 
are the two stories which convey the teller’s environment most 
effectively. A number of excellent photographs reveal most effectively 
the diversity of individual characters and points of view which is the 
purpose of the book. 


In his Burge Memorial Lecture Dr. Alec Fraser makes his con- 
tribution to the vexed question of the possession of colonies. First 
and foremost, he points out, the duty of Europe in Africa is to assist 
its own peoples, who will inevitably in time control the situation 
themselves. Such assistance he would prefer to see given by the 
European Powers in cooperation. He proposes, as regards British 
colonies, the removal of all preferential tariffs, and as regards the 
mandated areas held by us the creation of an Executive Council 
responsible to the League, whose members would have expert qualifica- 
tions and be drawn if possible from Powers who have no colonies. 
This council would be parallel to the Mandates Commission; it would 
have the power to dismiss officials, appoint commissions of investiga- 
tion, regulate the import of manufactures and the investment of 
capital, and decide when the period of tutelage should come to an 
end. This system, accompanied by the recruitment of a certain 
proportion of the services from other members of the League, should 
be tried experimentally in the mandated areas, and, if successful, 
extended to all colonies. Lucy Marr. 


76. AN APOSTLE OF EMPIRE. By R. N. Lyne. 1936. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 247 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is a useful biography of Sir Lloyd Mathews, who governed 
Zanzibar from 1891 until his death in 1901. He spent his whole 
career there and acquired greater influence than the Sultans whom 
he served. This influence seems to have sprung less from natural 
gifts—though he was an impressive personality—than from the 
unique knowledge which he brought to his high office. Ordinarily, 
as Mr. Lyne points out, a governor coming toa new country is dependent 
on permanent officials for guidance about local customs and conditions, 
but in Zanzibar the position was reversed. Though the author is 
inclined to exaggerate Mathews’ own achievements, he does establish 
his forgotten claim to a place in the history of East Africa, particularly 
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in regard to the suppression of the slave trade. How prominent 
that place will really be can hardly be determined until the full history 
of the period comes to be written. ah 18 


77. THE RAPE OF AFricA. By Lamar Middleton. 1936. (New 
York: Smith and Haas. 8vo. 331 pp. $3.00.) 


THE sudden world-wide interest which was focused on Abyssinia 
last year produced a crop of books not only on that country, but on 
Africa in general. Mr. Middleton, who is a foreign correspondent for 
American papers, regards the Italian invasion as “the concluding 
phase of the rape of Africa” by European Powers, and in order to 
establish this perspective he has recalled “‘ a few of the major swindles 
and the horse-trading among the chancelleries of Europe” during 
the last sixty years. He suggests that “this informal history is a 
study of one aspect of the gentle art of acquisitive diplomacy—or, 
more simply, of hypocrisy.” 

After this foreword, it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Middle- 
ton’s treatment of his theme is not marked by delicate reticence. 
But English readers who do not find the style of American journalism 
irritating may enjoy the melodramatic quality which the author 
never fails to impart to the episodes he recounts. He has been at 
pains to draw on the fullest sources for his material, and if his book 
leaves one with an uneasy feeling that the colours are not entirely 
natural, it is probably due to his tendency to imply that consciously 
wicked motives were behind many of the actions which no one is 
to-day prepared to defend. Those who know how differently writers 
like Mr. Leonard Woolf and Mr. Charles Beard have handled similar 
subjects will be able to measure the weakness of the book. 

There is a bad mistake on page 241, where we are told that ‘‘ the 
British governor-general is empowered to dissolve the legislature ”’ 
in South Africa. | ap & 


78. THE AByssINIA I Knew. By General Virgin. Translated from 
the Swedish by Naomi Walford. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xi+ 184 pp. Map, illus. 8s. 6d.) 


A FRIENDSHIP of long standing has existed between Sweden and 
Abyssinia based on a foundation of unselfish educational and medical 
missionary work on the one hand, rewarded on the other hand by the 
appreciation and gratitude of a backward nation. In recent years 
the appointment of Dr. Hanner, a Swedish medical official, as Director 
of the Imperial Hospital, Addis Ababa, will be remembered for skilful 
treatment received, not only by Abyssinians of high and low degree, 
but also by many Europeans. 

When the Emperor Haile Selassie decided to appoint a Military 
Adviser in 1934, a distinguished Swedish officer was selected. In 
The Abyssinia I Knew General Virgin, on whom the Emperor’s choice 
fell, tells, in the matter-of-fact prose of a soldier, the story of his 
experiences during a very critical period in Abyssinian history up to 
September 1935, when a breakdown in health necessitated his sending 
in hisresignation. In these 180 pages he answers many of the questions 
which a year ago half the world was unsuccessfully asking the other 
half about Abyssinia. 

Although it is not a point raised by the author, the book provokes 
discussion of the doubtful question whether the Emperor was well 
advised to attempt the training of his army on European lines. The 
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Imperial cavalry and infantry enlisted in Addis Ababa in the last few 
years, put into khaki uniforms, trained by European officers and com- 
manded by European-trained Abyssinian officers (the work of an 
efficient Belgian Military Mission), perhaps deserves more than the 
scant mention given to them by General Virgin. These troops attained 
an undoubted smartness on parade but lacked the confidence in their 
leaders necessary for good discipline after the white officers had been 
withdrawn at the outbreak of hostilities. 

Abyssinian soldiers, either with their own tribal chiefs or led into 
action by white officers, make first-class fighting material, as the Italians 
have found, not only in the recent Abyssinian campaign, but previously 
in their wars in Tripoli, where levies drawn from Tigrai and Gojjam 
and enlisted in Eritrea were extensively employed. This very readable 
book is well produced, and is illustrated with some outstanding 
photographs and an adequate map. R. E. CHEESMAN. 


79. L’ITALIA E L’ORIENTE MEDIO ED EsTREMO. 1936. (Rome: 
Rassegna Italiana.) 

80. L’AFFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA. 1936. (Rome: Rassegna 
Italiana. 8vo. 304pp. Maps,illus. Lire 25.) 


THE review La Rassegna Italiana publishes these two collections 
of miscellaneous articles by various authors with prefaces by the 
editor of the Rassegna, Signor Tomaso Sillani. The design is to give 
the reader as much information as possible about the Far and Middle 
East, and about East Africa, as fields for Italian political and trade 
expansion. Ancient history is not neglected. Thus in the first 
volume a consideration of the origins and decline of the commerce of 
the Roman Empire with the Far East leads on to the story of Marco 
Polo and his successors, and to a narrative illustrating the repeatedly 
frustrated endeavours of Italian patriots in the early and middle 
nineteenth century to send a ship under the Savoy flag to the Far 
East. At the turn of the century Italy participated in the Boxer 
expedition, obtained an indemnity and a concession at Tientsin, 
but failed (according to the narrator) to show the necessary firmness 
to draw substantial benefits. Italians none the less helped to build 
the Manchurian and other Chinese railways. The writer who reviews 
the most recent history claims that Italy since the advent of Fascism 
has radiated civilising ideas in the Far East : he gives as one instance 
that a ‘‘ Society for abolishing Political Parties” has been formed in 
Japan with 800,000 members. After the prefatory section, the main 
part of the book consists in articles of the encyclopedia sort on the 
greater and smaller countries of Asia. These appear to be clear and 
business-like, written for reference rather than for continuous perusal. 


The volume on Italian East Africa is a reprint, with some correc- 
tions and additions, of a collection first published in 1933. Corrado 
Masi and Guido Fornari describe the origins, from the respective 
political and military standpoints, of the Colonies of Eritrea and 
Somalia. British people still know far too little of the historical 
background of the latest Italo-Ethiopian conflict : in 1933 a London 
publisher courteously refused the offer of a student of Italian politics 
to compose for a historical series a monograph on the first battle of 
Adowa (1896), on the grounds that English readers are only interested 
in new books on well-known historical themes, and not in those on 
new subjects! Anyone wishing belatedly to take up the study of 
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1896 as thesis to which 1936 has been antithesis (who knows when 
or what will be the synthesis ?) can find ample material in this volume. 
Later chapters deal with the economic prospects of the colonies. 
Eritrea is acknowledged a difficult proposition: research for mineral 
wealth was still, before the war of 1935-36, in an elementary stage : 
agricultural production except of coffee and palm kernels was diminish- 
ing over the ten years 1922-32. Somalia, by far the most populous 
of the three Italian colonies in Africa, has apparently made more 
progress. To conclude the volume, several writers sum up the military 
and political phases of the conflict of 1935-36 as at the beginning of 
last spring. Ce ae Be 


81. L’ITALIA AI MARGINI D’ETIoPIA. By B. V. Vecchi. 1935. 
(Milan: Bietti. 8vo. 289 pp. Lire 7.) 

82. DALLA PIANA SOMALA ALL’ ALTIPIANO Etiopico. By Capt. 
Roberto di San Marzano. 1935. (Rome: Istituto Coloniale 
Fascista. 8vo. 238 pp. Lure 35.) 


THE first is another abundantly illustrated little volume on life 
in the East African Colonies by a well-known Colonial Officer and writer 
who passes rapidly from anecdote to historical reminiscence and thence 
to political polemics. Corrado Zoli, ex Colonial Governor, contributes 
a preface in praise of the author. 


The second volume, also abundantly illustrated, records a caravan 
excursion in 1933 from Mogadiscio to Addis Ababa. Scorning to 
describe his interview with Haile Selassie, who received him courteously, 
because ‘trips to Addis Ababa are now the fashion,” the author 
turns back rapidly to the theme of his book—a close description of the 
localities and tribes through which he passed. ‘‘ My preoccupation,” 
he says, “‘all through the march was to leave pleasant memories of 
the word Italy and Italians. . . . The Abyssinian is suspicious of the 
stranger, and especially the Italian. But taken properly he can be 
conquistato.”’ By this last word the enterprising and amiable Captain 
seems to have meant, writing in 1933, not ‘‘ vanquished” but “ won 
over.” C. lo a oS 


83. WAUGH IN AByssINIA. By Evelyn Waugh. 1936. (London: 
Longmans Green. 8vo. 253 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


EVERYONE who has been in Abyssinia and who has read Evelyn 
Waugh’s previous book on the country will expect to find very much 
what he will find in his latest book, that is an intensely amusing, but 
not always politically accurate account of events and conditions, 
given with an outlook tinged with a preconceived bias in Italy’s favour 
and a tendency to laugh at rather than with the people he meets. 
The value of the book lies in the exceptional opportunity the author 
had of making comparisons between three distinct periods, for he was 
in Addis Ababa in 1930 at the Coronation of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie, went again as war-correspondent to Addis Ababa and the 
southern front during the Italo-Abyssinian War and visited the fallen 
capital for the third time after the Italian occupation; from there he 
went to Eritrea and was taken on a conducted tour of some of the 
northern battlefields by the military authorities. 

The story of the war and its objects, especially the violation when 
convenient of international treaties, is given from a different point 
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of view from that taken by most other war correspondents, and for 
this reason it is to be hoped that yet another volume will appear from 
the same pen in a year or two, describing the changes that have taken 
place for better or for worse in Abyssinia, when what has been 
described in some quarters as “ Italy’s lofty civilising mission ’’ has 
been given time to produce the promised fruits, or to use the author’s 
own words after the country has been “ fertilised and cultivated and 
embellished.”’ R. E, CHEESMAN. 


84. Crazy CAMPAIGN—a Personal Narrative of the Italo-Abyssinian 
War. By Mortimer Durand. 1936. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. xvi-+ 328 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


AN entertaining account of the experiences and some thrilling 
adventures of a war-correspondent on the Eritrean or northern front 
during the Italo-Abyssinian War. Mortimer Durand certainly suc- 
ceeded in getting nearer the scene of hostilities than many other hotel- 
bound press representatives. 

His news was of necessity inspired by a very efficient Italian Press 
Bureau that looked after the requirements of the assembled journalists, 
but having listened to this, he also made use of good ears, and was 
able to read between the lines and had no illusions. 

An impression gained from the book is that the Italo-Abyssinian 
War of 1935-36 was won in 1923 by the New Fascist Government when 
she sponsored and carried against opposition the Abyssinian application 
to join the League of Nations, with the result that in the fateful months 
after the Walwal incident in 1934, Abyssinia was beguiled by soft 
speeches and handicapped by an arms embargo from Geneva, while 
Italy was able to build up unimpeded her huge Expeditionary Forces 
on and over the frontiers. 

Apart from the League, the successful outcome of the conflict was 
secondly due to the Italian equivalent to the Inspector General of 
Communications for his road-making and movement of stores, and 
lastly to the leadership of Marshals de Bono and Badoglio. 

Marshal de Bono’s advance was a triumphal and almost unopposed 
march to Adowa, but Badoglio’s successful race with the approaching 
rains from Lake Ashangi to Addis Ababa was an outstanding military 
achievement. 

The author expresses amazement that the Abyssinian generals did 
not employ guerilla tactics on a very happy-go-lucky and vulnerable 
Italian line of communications, instead of fighting disastrous battles. 
Up to a very late period in the war the Italian Military Intelligence 
Department seemed to have very little idea where the enemy armies 
were; “the precise position of the defenders on the northern front 
was still a matter of conjecture,’’ and the invaders’ maps of the country 
were “very inaccurate; unmarked mountains were encountered and 
ae when mountainous country was indicated there would be 
a plain. 

A chapter on one method of solving the liberated slave women 
problem makes gruesome reading. 

A few small errors call for remark: there are no rabbits in 
Abyssinia, the rock-rabbit or hyrax is not a rabbit; Ras Malu appears 
to be a misprint for Ras Hailu; Gheez is a language, not a people, 
and Ras Emeru and Ras Imru are the same person. A helpful map 
and index and good illustrations complete an excellent book. 

R. E. CHEESMAN. 
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85*. ITALIAN CIVILIZATION IN EtuiopiA. By Mario Pigli. 1936. 
London: Dante Alighieri Society. 8vo. 63 pp. Is.) 
A brief survey of cultural relations between Italy and Abyssinia from 
the thirteenth century to the present day. There is a foreword by 
Professor Pellizzi. 


86*. PRINCIPES DE COLONIZATION ET DE LEGISLATION COLONIALE : 
La TUNISIE ET LE Maroc. Par Arthur Girault. Dixiéme 
edition revisée par Louis Milliot. 1936. (Paris: Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 637 pp. Bibl. 35 /rs.) 

This new edition of Girault’s volume on Tunisia and Morocco in his 
Principes de Colonization et de Législation Coloniale brings the book up to 
date, surveys recent legislation and economic developments, modifying 
where necessary, in the light of these new facts, the author’s conclusions. 
while respecting the general scheme of his book. 


87*, PORTUGUESE East AFRICA: A Study of its Religious Needs. By 
Eduardo Moreira. 1936. (London: World Dominion Press. 
La. 8vo. I04pp. 3s. 6d.) 

After giving an outline of the development of evangelical missions in 
Portuguese East Africa and of their activities at the present time, the 
author discusses the policy of the Portuguese Government, particularly 
with regard to education, the use of the Portuguese language, and the 
exclusive patronage given to Roman Catholic missions. 


PALESTINE 


88*, PALESTINE ON THE Eve. By Ladislas Farrago. 1936. (Lon- 
don: Putnam. 8vo. 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author of this book, a Hungarian journalist, went to Palestine 
for the first time in June 1936, and stayed for some weeks. Palestine 
on the Eve is an account of what he saw and heard there. It is not a 
book for the expert, complete with statistics and “ authorities,’ but 
rather an interesting and very readable travel book written by a man 
with an eye for the significant in the human values in the picture, 
as well as in its natural background. 

Mr. Farrago declares that he arrived in Palestine without special 
sympathy for either Jews or Arabs, and he has succeeded in writing 
a reasonably objective book. He describes what he saw of the life 
of the Jews and Arabs; of the work of the Jewish Agency; of life 
in the Jewish colonies; of poverty among Jewish immigrants, and of 
Jews in agricultural and industrial enterprise. He recounts conver- 
sations with young leaders of the Arab nationalists working for “‘ the 
Freedom of Palestine in a Great Arab State,’’ and almost as bitter 
against their political opponents among the older generation of Arabs 
in Palestine as against the Jews there. Finally, he gives a vivid 
impression of the difficulties of the Administration in the face of the 
immediate problem of the time, the Arab strike, and of Arab terrorism. 

H. G. L. 


89*. GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE, 1915-1936. Information De- 
partment Paper No. 20. 1937. (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 8vo. III pp. 2s. 6d. To members of 
the Institute 1s. 6d.) 

A brief history of Palestine from the time of the promises to the Arabs 
and Jews in 1915 and 1917 respectively, down to the departure of the 
Royal Commission in November 1936. ‘The Paper deals with the economic 
development of the country, land settlement and Jewish immigration ; 
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the growing spirit of Arab nationalism and problem of how to reconcile 
this with the Jewish longing to return to the Promised Land; the inter- 
national aspects of the problem, its repercussions on the Jewish and 
Moslem populations of the rest of the world; and concludes with a sum- 
mary of some of the suggestions so far proposed for the solution of the 
problem. 


go*. A PLAN FOR LASTING PEACE IN PALESTINE. By Nevill Barbour. 
1936. (Jerusalem: Syrian Orphanage Press. 8vo. 41 pp.) 


The author, an Orientalist who has lived for ten years in the Arab 
world and for the last three in Palestine, briefly outlines the problem as 
he sees it and suggests a basis for discussion out of which a solution might 
eventually emerge. 


g1*. PALNEWs’ EconoMIC ANNUAL OF PALESTINE, 1936. Vol. II. 
Three editions, Hebrew, English, German. 1936. (Palestine: 
Tel-Aviv. 265 pp. 12s.) 


The volume contains a study of ‘“‘ The Economic Capacity of Pales- 
tine” (pp. 17-78) by Dr. A. Michaelis, detailed reports on various 
economic activities (citrus cultivation, building, banking, the water 
problem, raw materials, shipping, etc.) and some useful general information. 


INDIA 


g2*. THE INDIAN PRINCES IN CounciL. By Sirdar K. M. Panikkar. 
1936. (London: Oxford University Press. Cr. 8vo. 184 pp. 
5s.) 

Tus is written from only one point of view, and it is intended 
mainly as a eulogy of the Maharaja of Patiala and his admirable work 
as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes for eight years. If these 
limitations are borne in mind, the book will be found a useful com- 
pendium of the movement by which the ruling Princes and Chiefs of 
India emerged from their haughty isolation into a cooperation which 
has made them a deciding factor in the new federation. “ Political 
practice,” it may be explained is a term expressing the exercise of the 
relations (often under-valued and misrepresented) between the Viceroy, 
as representing the Crown as Paramount Power, and the individual 
States. MESTON. 


93*. DiE INDER. By Alfons Vath,S.J. 1934. (Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herder. 8vo. viii + 295 pp.) 

A short cultural and political history of India from the earliest times 
to the present day by a Jesuit priest, who lived in India for several years, 
and made a special study of Indian life and thought. As regards the future, 
he considers that it is in the best interests of the Indians, even if India 
should become “‘ independent,”’ that the English should retain control of 
the army and police in order to maintain peace and protect the weaker 
classes, and he advises the younger Indians not to waste their strength 
in unprofitable political struggles, but to follow their natural bent in the 
direction of artistic and intellectual work. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC 


94*. FAR EAST IN FERMENT. By Giinther Stein. 1936. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. ix + 244 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THERE is apt to be a good deal of sameness about modern books on 
Japan. The authors, conscious perhaps of the ignorance of the public 
for which they write, feel bound to provide “ background,’’ with the 
result that we get a monotonous succession of generalisations about 
“the Japanese mind,”’ the “‘ plight of the peasants,’”’ and so forth. Mr. 
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Giinther Stein has not been entirely successful in avoiding this ‘‘ en- 
cyclopedism,’’ and this one regrets the more in that it limits the space 
which is left to him for the most interesting part of his book, namely his 
account of political changes in Japan since the upheaval last spring. 

It would appear, that, contrary to the general assumption, the 
result of the February revolt and the subsequent “ purge ’’ has been to 
entrench the fighting services still further in the political life of the 
country. It has actually strengthened the position, not, of course, of 
the extreme revolutionary clique, but of the more responsible elements 
of the army and navy. Mr. Stein would have us understand that this 
is not an undiluted misfortune. Japan was desperately in need of an 
overhaul of her social and economic system, and some such shock as the 
February coup was required to rouse the Government to the task of 
internal reforms. 

The outside world is, however, naturally more concerned with the 
international implications of the ‘‘ ferment ’’ in Japan. The author 
allows that the Japanese navy “ seems to be less interested in domestic 
politics than the army ’”’ and that its influence makes itself principally 
felt in the sphere of foreign affairs, where it stands for a policy of 
Japanese expansion to the south (hence the legitimate anxiety of the 
responsible authorities in the Philippines and in Netherlands India). 
He believes, it is true, that Japan’s conception of her “ ultimate destiny ” 
is not altogether militaristic. “It has to do,’’ he says, “ more with a 
deep-seated conviction on the part of most Japanese of the moral 
responsibility of their nation. It is concerned with ‘the inevitable 
decline and decadence of Western civilisation.’ . . . Thus the fulfil- 
ment of that dream seems to be regarded rather as a sort of natural 
development on moral grounds than as a martial aim.’’ Whether this 
interpretation of current Japanese psychology is any more comforting 
from the point of view of the West than one more frankly “ militaristic ’’ 
is perhaps open to question. 

If this review has up till now given the impression that Far East in 
Ferment is concerned solely with Japan, this is explainable by the fact 
that those parts of the book which deal with China and Russia are 
relatively unimportant. The chapters on China especially are slight, 
though they contain some good things, not least among them the amus- 
ing and illuminating account of what Mr. Suma, the Japanese Consul- 
General in Nanking, said to Sir Frederick Leith-Ross (and repeated to 
Mr. Stein) about Sino-Japanese relations. “‘ You see,’’ Mr. Suma 
quoted himself as saying, ‘‘ there is China, a very beautiful girl. And 
here is Japan—a very strong young man. And the young man is 
determined to marry that girl. You understand . . . determined 
... to... marry her.’’ A highly enlightening gloss upon Japan’s 
repeated demands for Chinese “‘ cooperation’’! About conditions in 
Russia generally, and more particularly the Far Eastern territories, 
Mr. Stein has some interesting comments to make, but his personal 
experience of that country, consisting mainly of a visit paid in 1933, 
is unfortunately rather out of date. 

To sum up, Far East in Ferment contains a quantity of useful, but 
not particularly novel, pabulum for the less well-informed of its readers, 
and a smaller amount of up to date and decidedly interesting material 
for those who follow Far Eastern affairs, especially those who have been 
puzzled—as many must have been—by the latest developments in 
Japan. A finishing chapter on the eternal question of to-day “Is 
war inevitable? ’’ leaves us with no very definite conclusion, but with 
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a strong sense of the critical state of affairs to which the heavy arming 
of nations has led not only in Europe but also in the Far East. 
G. E. HUBBARD. 


95*. DIPLOMATIC COMMENTARIES. By Viscount Ishii. 1936. (Lon- 
don: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. xxiv + 351 pp. I5s. 

96*. THE Far East Comes NEARER. By Hessell Tiltman. 1936. 
(London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 318 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

97*. EAsT AND West. Edited by Basil Mathews. 1936. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 206 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


It is to be hoped that readers will not be put off by the rather arid 
title of Viscount Ishii’s memoirs. For a more absorbingly interesting 
book would be hard to find. It has already run through two editions 
in Japanese and in its perfect translation, on which Mr. Langdon, the 
translator, cannot be too highly complimented, it should appeal 
widely to both sides of the Atlantic. Viscount Ishii looks back over 
some forty-six years of diplomatic life, from the last tottering days 
of the Korean Empire to the World War, from the siege of the Peking 
Legations to the London Economic Conference of 1933. Thus he 
touches all kinds of world events, far beyond the range of exclusive 
Japanese interest, and much that he says is so startlingly new that 
without the mellowness of Viscount Ishii’s thought and style it 
might almost be termed sensational. A particular example of this 
is his account of the negotiations with Mr. Lansing, U.S. Secretary of 
State, which led up to the famous Lansing-—Ishii Agreement of 1917. 

Viscount Ishii is a profound believer in the maxim that history 
repeats itself. He warned Sir Edward Grey in 1915 that Russia 
would eventually make a separate peace with Germany, as she did 
with Prussia in the Seven Years War. He saw that Germany’s 
capital mistake lay in misjudging the peculiar technique of the British 
people in warfare and their habit, revealed again and again in history, 
of becoming only the more dogged for initial failures. He has the 
greatest admiration for England, and rightly extols both the fine spirit 
in which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was observed on both sides and 
its value in maintaining stability in the Far East. Of its dissolution 
he says that the Japanese were offended not so much by the fact as 
by the manner of the dissolving. It seemed to them unchivalrous. 

Of Japan’s relations with China Viscount Ishii justly claims (as 
Lord Lytton pointed out in his report on Manchuria) that Japan must 
be more vitally affected than any nation by what happens in her vast 
neighbour. But it is strange that one so sagacious cannot see that, 
from the Twenty-one Demands onwards, Japan has been repeating 
towards China the same shortsighted, overbearing policy which he 
criticises so acutely in Germany’s foreign policy before the War. 


Mr. Hessell Tiltman is concerned with the modern developments of 
many of the events commented upon by Viscount Ishii. For a 
spirited and graphic description of conditions throughout the Far 
East, helped out by numerous splendid photographs, he deserves high 
praise. Of the reality of the Russian strength in Eastern Asia and 
the relative weakness of Japan, due to her internal difficulties and 
dependence on foreign countries for all raw materials necessary in 
war-making, there can be no doubt. Others, too, besides Mr. Tiltman 
question whether the Japanese army is really so invincible as its 
generals suppose. But even since Mr. Tiltman wrote conditions have 
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changed considerably. One has difficulty in believing that Russia and 
Japan are bound to go to war, the determining factor being, not only 
that both are well aware that they have nothing to gain by fighting, 
but that China has suddenly discovered that national spirit the apparent 
absence of which Mr. Tiltman deplores, and has already made Japan 
realise that she is no longer to be trifled with. Some of Mr. Tiltman’s 
most thrilling pages are devoted to the terrible mutiny in Tokyo of 
26th February 1936, seen by himself throughout. 


The collection of essays edited by Mr. Basil Mathews covers the 
whole clash of thought and social philosophy between Asia and the 
West. This is examined from different points of view by such eminent 
authorities as Dr. H. Kraemer, Dr. Kenneth Latourette, Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Mr. Kenneth Maclennan and others, with the object of finding 
out whether the two can yet cooperate for world harmony, or must 
carry on the discords which the nineteenth century began. To the 
general outlook the whole situation is summed up in Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s dictum that “ the starting point towards any solution of the 
problem of East and West lies in the recovery of the West,’’ which, 
as Asia turns more and more towards herself, has certainly set her no 


example in recent years that she should wish to follow. 
O. M. GREEN. 


98. THE INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF JAPAN. By S. Uyehara. Second 
(Revised) Edition. 1936. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xii + 
259 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THE first edition of this book was published ten years ago, since 
when there has been a remarkable expansion in Japanese industry, 
the story of which is told in the present revised second edition. 

Part I of the book describes the historical background of Japanese 
industrialisation ; Part II deals with recent trends, capital investment, 
and questions concerning the industrial population; Part III is 
devoted to a description of the textile industries mainly silk, cotton, 
wool, and artificial silk; Part IV describes mining and the heavy 
industries—shipbuilding, iron and steel, and machinery ; and the book 
concludes with chapters concerning shipping, railway, electricity, and 
foreign trade. 

While Mr. Uyehara does not fail to point out the great progress 
which has been made, he leaves the impression on the reader that he 
is pessimistic regarding the industrial and commercial future of Japan. 
He is perhaps unnecessarily pessimistic, for instance, comparing 1931 
with 1933, he points out that only the heavy industries show an in- 
crease of more than I00 per cent., and the textile and ceramic industries 
of more than 50 per cent. Other industries, he says, have grown by 
less than 50 per cent. but his figures show an increase for chemicals 
of 48-9 per cent., wood-working 32:8 per cent., and foodstuff industries 
20:3 per cent. which are not insignificant increases in a world depression. 
The increase in the heavy industries he attributes—while acknowledg- 
ing technical and scientific improvements—mainly to the boom caused 
by military requirements. The workers have participated in the boom 
and their wages are the highest of those of any of the persons employed 
in industry. 

The author points out that in spite of the great efforts made by 
the Government to restore the silk industry, it will suffer more and 
more from the competition of rayon unless the price can be materially 
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reduced and the quality improved. Up to 1933, however, the latest 
year for which Mr. Uyehara gives figures, the numbers employed in 
silk manufacturing were increasing. He considers that the industry 
is still too much in the nature of a domestic industry, and that larger 
factories should be constructed. Nor is he hopeful of the future of 
the cotton industry and thinks that the woollen industry has still a 
considerable way to go before it reaches the level of its Western 
competitors; but taking a long view, he is sanguine regarding the 
future of the rayon industry. 

Mr. Uyehara believes that the progress in industry in recent years 
is to be attributed more to the rationalisation which has taken place 
than to any benefit which the export trade has enjoyed from the de- 
preciation of the yen. 

On page 96 there are some unfortunate misprints of figures giving 
the consumption of cotton, and although the author mentions the 
Japanese small-scale indusiries, he fails to convey the conception of 
their relative importance which is brought out in the recent studies 
made by Mr. Uyeda. 

The second edition of this book is to be welcomed as a useful 
contribution to the problems connected with the modern industrialisa- 
tion of Japan. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


99*. WHEN JAPAN GOES TO War. By O. Tanin and E. Yohan. 1936. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 271 pp. 5s.) 


In an Introduction of sixty-odd pages, in which well-worn myths 
and unconfirmed reports are quoted freely as unquestioned facts, 
the joint authors of this book have seen fit to indulge in a great deal of 
naive propaganda. 

Briefly stated, and leaving aside a number of palpable inaccuracies 
which serve as the premises on which much of their argument is based, 
their contention is: (a) that Japan is feverishly engaged in preparing 
for a war of aggression against Scviet Russia; (b) that the primary 
object of this projected war is the destruction, not of the Soviet, 
but of the British Empire and the United States; (c) that war with the 
Soviet is an essential preliminary for war with America, as Japan 
must obtain possession of Kamchatka before she can hope to strike 
a successful blow at the United States; and (d) that although Japan 
will seek to enlist the assistance of Great Britain in order to defeat 
Soviet Russia, one of her primary reasons for wishing to destroy the 
Soviet is that she will then be free to carry out her Pan-Asiatic dream 
for the destruction of the British Empire. 

As a theory, this contention is not without a certain academic 
interest. Judging, however, by the way in which they have set it 
forth, the authors themselves appear to regard it as something more than 
mere hypothesis—something, in fact, closely akin to an article of 
faith. As the very name of the book implies, the war discussed in 
its pages is, to them, not just a hypothetical conflict which may never 
take place, but a predetermined, inevitable happening of the near 
future. The only points open to question are the actual time of the 
outbreak and the duration of the fighting. These, and more especially 
the question of how long Japan will be able to hold out, are discussed 
with a wealth of detailed facts and figures in the chapters which follow 
the lengthy Introduction. 

In fairness to the authors, it must be said that these chapters, 
which provide the main portion of the book, contain material of con- 
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siderable interest and value to political and military students alike. 
Elaborate stock is taken, for instance, of Japanese man-power, military 
equipment, transportation facilities, food, raw materials, and financial 
resources, and the authors have performed a useful service in supplying 
a mass of valuable information from Russian, Japanese and German 
sources not easily accessible to the bulk of English readers. Messrs. 
Tanin and Yohan are apt, however, to pin their faith rather too 
readily to abstruse mathematical calculations in support of their 
conclusions, and to overlook those imponderables and unforeseen 
contingencies which have, before now, served to upset even the most 
meticulous calculations of the prophets of war. M. D. KENNEDY. 


100. EASTERN MENACE: THE STORY OF JAPANESE IMPERIALISM. 
Issued by The Union of Democratic Control. 1936. (London: 
Union of Democratic Control. 8vo. 96 pp. 6d.) 


PAMPHLETS are generally written with a definite propaganda purpose. 
The purpose of Eastern Menace is not difficult to guess. 

Japan is called a sister State of Germany and Italy, and in 1931 
“‘ Japan took the fascist way out.’’ The Nine-Power Treaty was “‘a 
compromise so that the Nine Powers could all ‘develop’ China as 
they thought fit.” The workers of Japan are described as being 
exploited. It is doubtful whether this would be admitted in Japan. 
Nor would it be considered right in Japan to call the formation of 
Social Democratic and Communist Parties ‘‘ progressive movements,” 
for it is evident that whatever Japan has taken over from the West, 
she is firmly resolved not to take over Marxism, which she looks upon 
as foreign decadence. 

In the narrative of the well-known events in Manchuria, the League 
of Nations is blamed for having done nothing to stop Japan’s aggression, 
the British Government, especially the War Office and the Admiralty, 
for having supported Japan’s imperialism, and the French press for 
having supported Japan and been handsomely rewarded. 

The story uf the Mungolian People’s Republic is told in such a way 
as to make the reader believe that Soviet Russia has never had anything 
to do with its creation, and that not a single Soviet Russian soldier or 
official or military and civil adviser has ever been in the country. The 
protest which the Chinese Government lodged with Moscow against the 
Soviet-Mongolian Agreement of 1921 is dismissed with the remark that 
it ‘“was only lodged pro forma.’ That this is untrue is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924 China insisted 
upon inserting a clause declaring Outer Mongolia to be an integral part 
of China, and stating the Soviet Government’s obligation to respect 
China’s sovereignty therein. 

The Chinese Foreign Office repeatedly requested the withdrawal 
of the Soviets’ troops from Urga, and the Nanking Government lost 
no time in protesting most energetically against the conclusion in March 
of last year of a mutual assistance treaty between Soviet Russia and 
the Mongolian Republic. Yet it is asserted in the pamphlet that the 
1924 Treaty serves as the basis of all the Soviets’ relations with the 
Mongolian Republic. No mention is made of the Mongolians’ revolt in 
1932 against the ruthless sovietisation and collectivisation introduced 
by the Soviet Russian advisers, but a description meant as a justifica- 
tion of Soviet policy in Outer Mongolia is given of the benefits of the 
country’s close association with its Soviet neighbour. 
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A number of other inaccuracies could be cited, but space does 
not permit this. 

Quite a different tone is struck in the pamphlet’s last chapter. 
Capitalism is warned here that it must look after its vested interests in 
China which are being endangered by Japanese competition, and 
Great Britain comes in for a good deal of blame for what Japan has 
been able to do. 

After some speculative talk about the chances in a war with Japan, 
and after quoting Senator Pittman’s speech in America on Japan’s 
policy in China, the author leads his readers up to the main point which 
the pamphlet means to impress upon them: the desirability of closer 
cooperation of Great Britain with the Soviet Union, in order to check 
with the help of the U.S.A. “‘ Japanese aggression ”’ in the Far East. 

W. J. O. 


I01*. PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE: Motives, Problems and Prospects. 
By Grayson L. Kirk. 1936. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc. 8vo. vii + 274 pp. $2.50.) 


OuTsIDE of troubled Europe, Eastern Asia provides the world with 
perhaps its most important and anxious problems; and in that area the 
future of the great East Indian archipelago (1,000,000 square miles of 
rich but largely undeveloped territory) is of wide interest, particularly 
to Australia and other British dominions. 

The most northerly islands of the archipelago, and nearest to China 
and Japan, are the Philippines, as large as the British Isles. For 
centuries ruled by Spain, they became United States territory in 1898, 
and are now in process of receiving an independent status. In 1935 
the Philippine Commonwealth was inaugurated with a Constitution 
adopted under an Independence Law passed by the United 
States in 1934. This Commonwealth is to last for ten years with practi- 
cal independence, but retaining American control of foreign relations 
and certain financial and other matters; it incorporates American 
stipulations as to trade relations during the transition period before 
complete independence. A Filipino President is Head of the State. 

How did the United States come to make this grant of autonomy ; 
and how will the new State endure during the Commonwealth and later 
under independence? Can it survive economically, and resist internal 
disruption? Can it maintain its independence in the changing political 
circumstances of the Far East, and how will it affect neighbouring 
lands? The above volume deals with these questions lucidly and con- 
vincingly. 

The author makes it clear how incidental was the acquisition of the 
Islands by the United States; and how circumstances led to con- 
tinued Filipino efforts for independence. The growth of special 
commercial relations, leading to almost entire economic dependence on 
the United States, is brought out in detail. 

Filipino agitation for independence appeared to be in vain till the 
depression in the United States aroused resentment there at the free 
entry of Filipinos and their products; then farm-labour and other ele- 
ments, unable otherwise to check this entry, ranged themselves on the 
side of the independence movement in order to eliminate Philippine 
competition. While recognising the immense work achieved by the 
United States in the Philippines, the author is not complimentary to 
the motives which inspired the passage of the Independence Law in 
Washington ; he is also critical of the economic conditions imposed on 
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the Islands during the ten years transition. These conditions threaten 
to plunge the country into economic disaster while they are not yet 
free to seek remedies elsewhere. 

The situation may aggravate internal difficulties and imperil inde- 
pendence almost as soon as granted; and a distracted Philippines will 
create another serious Far Eastern problem and perhaps invite foreign 
aggression. The author makes a strong case for a modification of Ameri- 
can-Philippine economic relations to avert the danger. The book is of 
great value to students of Far Eastern affairs. 

THOMAS HARRINGTON. 


102. CHINA AT THE CROSSROADS. By Peng-chun Chang. 1936. 
(London: Evans. 8vo. 3s. 6d.) 

103. LA VERITE SUR LA MANDCHOURIE. By P. Wou. 1936. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. x-+ 291 pp. Map. 45 /rs.) 

104. CHINA’s RED ARMY MarcHES. By Agnes Smedley. 1936. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. xxi-+ 3II pp. 5s.) 


It is much to the good of China and others that her sons have lately 
begun to write books about her. Since at any rate the beginning of 
the nineteenth century writers on China have been prone to judge her 
entirely by their own standards rather than by hers and, because China 
had not shared in the general industrialising of the West, to find her 
unprogressive and decadent. 

This is the point particularly attacked by Dr. Peng-chun Chang 
in his admirable little book. He shows that, until the industrial era 
set in, China certainly was not considered unprogressive by those who 
knew her—much, indeed, the reverse. The Chinese Art Exhibition 
sufficiently revealed how vastly ahead she was of others in arts and 
crafts. Her philosophers at least six centuries before Christ were 
teaching truths which, morally, have never been excelled. And her 
social and political systems were in many respects the happiest ever 
invented. When the West broke into China, with its mechanism and 
mass production, she was naturally worsted. Which of the two was 
really the more progressive in the things that matter is a debatable 
) point. Dr. Chang evidently has his own ideas. So far from being 
decadent, China is in the throes of adapting herself to the changed 
world in which she finds herself, and it must fairly be said that the 
adaptation in recent years has advanced extraordinarily well. 

Dr. Chang’s lectures in England last summer charmed many hearers. 
His book should equally delight many readers. It would indeed be 
difficult to find a better survey in so small a space of the outstanding 
features of China’s tremendous history, her art, philosophy and social 
structure, the whole most lucidly and interestingly written without 
bias or rancour. Even on the recent aggressiveness of Japan he 
contents himself with an austere narration of bare facts. But he drives 
home the moral. China is arming herself; her students take eagerly 
to their compulsory military training; her young but growing air 
force attracts the best youths in China. Dr. Chang says: 

“‘China has no desire to compete for power. She only wants to maintain 
the national independence. . . . For this purpose a certain amount of force 
supported by a strong national sentiment will make her voice listened to more 
effectively. . . . Younger leaders in the country look with increasing impatience 
at the recent disasters which China has experienced and are more and more 
inclined to favour positive action. . . . They may turn to militarism or they 
may be attracted by communism. The possibility (of either) . . . is not without 
significance to the rest of the world.” 
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There is no doubt whatever of the truth of this grave warning. 
Fortunately it is equally true that the Chinese will always be friendly 
to those who are friendly to them. 

Mr. Wou’s book is valuable, apart from the skill and interest with 
which he marshals his facts, for the number of official documents 
bearing on the recent history of Manchuria which he has assembled, 
which otherwise have to be sought in many directions. Here are the 
Treaty of Peking by which China in 1905 accepted the cession to 
Japan of Russia’s rights in Manchuria; the famous (or infamous) 
Twenty-one Demands; the discussions of the Washington Conference ; 
the Nine-Power Treaty; and other papers which it is most convenient 
to have in a single volume. 

Mr. Wou’s point is that Manchuria was never an organised State 
until it was absorbed into the Chinese Empire with the establishment 
of the Ch’ing dynasty in 1644; that its very name is a foreign invention 
—Nurhachu, the founder of the Ch’ing dynasty, never knew it, and the 
Chinese always called it ‘‘ the Three Eastern Provinces’’; that the 
idea of a “ purely Manchu race ”’ is an entire fiction; that from almost 
prehistoric times the Chinese had emigrated into Southern Manchuria 
and impregnated it with their culture; and that from every juridical 
and human point of view Manchuria is a Chinese possession though 
temporarily under alien control. 

As an outsider sees it, the Japanese justification for being in 
Manchuria is that in all seriousness they had to fight Russia in 1904-5 
in self-defence; that if they had not beaten her, Manchuria would 
undoubtedly be a Russian province to-day; and that for the next 
twenty-six years their work in Manchuria was almost wholly economic 
and much to Manchuria’s advantage. Had they continued on those 
lines, the Chinese would be working amicably with them there now. 
The change in Japanese policy and its dream of Asiatic conquest are 
too familiar to need repetition. 

When that dream is shattered, Mr. Wou holds, Manchukuo as a 
separate State will cease to exist. That may be putting the date of 
reunion a little too soon, but no one who knows the Far East doubts 
that Manchuria will ultimately return to China, not merely for 
sentimental reasons, but on the score of population—the Chinese go 
there and multiply and the Japanese do not. There are one or two 
points on which one might join issue with Mr. Wou, but they are of 
minor importance in an extremely interesting book. 


The worth of Miss Agnes Smedley’s book may be judged by the 
following paragraph from p. xiv of her Introduction : 


“The formation of this new Soviet region (in Szechuan, in 1933) terrorised 
the foreigners to such an extent that the British Minister to China (then Sir 
Miles Lampson) rushed to Szechuan Province and handed a loan of twenty 
million pounds to General Liu Hsiang, the local militarist, to enable him to 
‘exterminate the Red menace.’ The loan also induced Liu Hsiang to view 
with happy pleasure the occupation of western Szechuan and bordering Chinese 
Provinces by British puppet troops who had marched in from Tibet.” 


Any writer who can make such fantastically ridiculous assertions 
puts himself or herself out of court at once. Miss Smedley purports 
to tell the story of the Communist movement in China since 1926. 
But for her every Communist is an angel of light, every non-Communist 
“the least erected spirit that fell.’’ The book is too hysterical and 
prejudiced to deserve serious consideration. O. M. GREEN. 
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105*. THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER INCHINA. By T’ang Leang-Li. 1936. 
(Shanghai: China United Press; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 8vo. xi-+ 282 pp. I5s.) 

There is a case for propaganda, but this book does not strengthen it. 
Mr. T’ang has had a long political career, mainly associated with Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei, and many of his earlier works fill the gaps in his latest. 
This book sets out to describe the new social order in China by way of justi- 
fying the National Government. It is a little more pretentious than most 
of Mr. T’ang’s enormous literary output, in that he attempts to treat the 
problems of China historically. But the mass of facts which he presents 
cannot persuade the student of China because the glaring omissions and 
obvious insincerities are all too apparent, while even the uninitiated are 
left unconvinced because the propaganda is not concealed. Mr. T’ang is 
in some ways equipped for telling us about the real forces and personalities 
that are outstanding in China to-day; it is a pity that, for various reasons, 
he has not done so. G. E. TAyLor. 


106*. THE NEW CULTURE IN CHINA. By Lancelot Forster. 1936. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 240 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
This book is a collection of essays, some published previously, giving 
the author’s “impressions of the life and culture of China and of the 
problems which now beset a great people.” The impressions are mis- 
leading and the problems do not include agrarian distress, Communism, 
or Japanese aggression. A professor in Hongkong University, the author 
has visited China, but not spent a great deal of time there. His approach 
is ethical and theological; there is little reference to political or economic 
factors. He appears to have heard of only two Chinese, Confucius and 
- Hu Shih, both of whom he naturally over-rates. Far from showing any 
signs of independent research, the book does not reveal even a slight 
acquaintance with what has been written about China. There is no 
mention of the modern literary movement in China. Apparently China’s 
problems are purely ethical. Some of them are, but the author would 
be more convincing if he showed a greater knowledge of what the Chinese 
think about them. G. E. TAYLor. 


107*. SOZIALE FRAGE UND STANDISCHE SOZIALPOLITIK IM WESTEN UND 
IN CutnA. By Yen Yii Tschang. 1935. (Vienna: O. Andreas. 
8vo. 76 pp.) 

Degree thesis of the University of Vienna. The author traces the 
growth of social policy in the West and in China, and examines the 
possibility of applying to China the social principles of the Corporate State. 


UNITED STATES 


108. WHAT IS AMERICA? By Herbert Agar. 1936. (London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8vo. ix + 300 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. AcGaAr’s book might more accurately be called ‘‘ What will 
America become? ”’, for that is the topic in which the author is vitally 
interested and to which he turns his considerable powers of descriptive 
writing. Mr. Agar has decided views on the matter, and since his 
views are attracting an increasing number of adherents among sections 
of his countrymen, and are vividly presented, his book well repays the 
attention of English readers. The question it poses is that of whether 
America is going to become an indistinguishable part of Western 
“ civilisation,’’ with cosmopolitanism, scepticism, a falling birth-rate, 
a declining faith in morals, and an imitative art, as its characteristics, 
or whether it is going to nourish the seeds of difference from which it 
sprang and develop a vigorous native “culture.’’ Even those who 
are sceptical about this dichotomy cannot deny its value as a work- 
ing analysis of the society which has exalted the power and value 
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of Western mechanical and industrial organisation for the production 
of wealth to the furthest limits yet reached. Mr. Agar sees America 
at the parting of the ways and, though by no means convinced that it 
will take the turning towards the revival of democratic faith and 
proprietary rights which he desires, fights vigorously for that outcome. 
TERENCE O’BRIEN. 


109g*. CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PuBLIc Poricy: acollection of materials. 
Edited by Charles A. Beard with the collaboration of George 
H. E. Smith. 1936. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. viii + 527 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 


This interesting selection of documents on the economic and social 
problems of the United States was prepared by a Sub-Committee of the 
American Political Science Association for the use of teachers in schools 
and colleges. Most of the extracts chosen cover the fiscal year of 1934-35, 
and the main theme of the book is the problem of government, emphasis 
being laid on the functions of government rather than on its machinery. 
Within a conveniently small space the book provides a wealth of informa- 
tion which might otherwise have to be laboriously extracted from a large 
stock of official publications and party manifestos. Here are the pro- 
grammes of the political parties (except the Communist), of the American 
Federation of Labor, and of such organisations as Father Coughlin’s 
National Union of Social Justice. These are followed by extracts from 
statements by Federal, State and Municipal officials and committees on 
problems ranging from constitutional law to the control of private enter- 
prise, and from labour conditions in Pennsylvania to a planning scheme 
for the Mississippi Basin. A collection of materials of this kind should 
prove useful both as an encouragement to young Americans to take an 
interest in these problems, and as a source of information for anyone 
who is interested in the New Deal. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To The Editor 


International Affairs. 


’ 


“ History Textbooks as a Factor in International Relations’ 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with much interest the account given in the November- 
December number of International Affairs of an inquiry conducted by a 
Study Group at Chatham House into the matter of some 200 history 
books used by the scholars of various nations. This was summarised 
by Mr. Alec Waugh at a meeting in Chatham House on the 26th March 
1936, on which the article is based. I was unfortunately not present at 
the meeting. The subject is obviously of great public interest, and many, 
like myself, will have read the article with close attention. Will it 
have struck others, as it struck me, that the report and the address, while 
admirably impartial, left us unenlightened on the most important topic 
which can arise from any such examination of history books? The 
inquirers discovered that the books of various nations, when discussing 
questions of war or of national peculiarities, showed a natural, though 
apparently not a very violent inclination, to back their own side. The 
bias revealed indeed is much less than might have been expected, and 
must often appear as a useful corrective to the contrary view enter- 
tained of the country concerned, by other nations. But what of the 
space given, and the stress laid on matters of common concern to all 
nations, such as the triumphs of science, the spread of socialised 
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medicine, the community of great art (Shakespeare performed in 
Russia and so forth), the spread of international intercourse by aviation, 
and the thousand and one things which derive from the brains of all 
nations and in which all nations take a share and from which they 
derive benefit? How largely do these things bulk in the books 
examined? This would appear to me to be incomparably the most 
important aspect of the matter under review. Unless such things as 
these take their due place in the teaching of the young, whatever else 
we do in the matter of international teaching, having no roots in 
reality, will be largely futile, and, if they are present, a little natural 
bias in favour of one’s own kith and kin will do no great harm. May we 
look for some further enlightenment from the Study Group on this 
matter, or should we find it if we examined “‘ the very valuable collection 
of research work now inside the library’’? If it has not yet been 
extracted, it would be well worth while to make another search. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. S. MARVIN. 


Panitiles, 
Welwyn Garden City. 


5th November 1936. 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Marvin may perhaps be interested in the following reflections 
of one who has studied with some care the collection of text-books and 
reports in the library at Chatham House. 

The books vary enormously in the amount of space they devote to 
cultural and scientific matters. A great many certainly do recognise 
the important part these matters play in the story they have to tell. 
Others ignore them almost completely. These differences do not, 
however, seem to be due to divergences in the educational policies of 
States, for they are almost as striking between books issued under the 
auspices of the same educational authority. It is not easy, therefore, 
to discover, from an examination of the material collected, any general 
rule regulating the amount of space which is devoted to the matters 
Mr. Marvin mentions; that seems to depend upon the whims and 
interests of individual authors. The amount of stress which is laid on 
the fact that these matters are ‘‘ matters of common concern to all 
nations,”’ may perhaps be related more closely to considered educational 
policies. Before passing judgment on those policies, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the fact that the evidence before us consists 
only of primary school books. The scope of such books is obviously 
limited, both quantitatively and qualitatively, by the age of their 
readers (under 14). Much omission and telescoping can be attributed 
directly to lack of space, rather than to any desire to distort the truth. 
For this reason many educational authorities feel themselves compelled 
to confine history teaching for younger children to the study of their 
own nation’s history. Thus Canadian text-books are deliberately 
limited to events in the history of Canada, and external persons and 
events are brought in only as they directly affect Canadian affairs. 
This is in a sense one-sided history, but it is not necessarily one-sided 
in favour of Canada. On the other hand, several books, such as those 
issued in Sweden, take the whole world for their province and try to 
crowd the story of mankind into a primer of a hundred pages. The 
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authors of such books are even more pressed for space, and the tale they 
have to tell is even more likely to deteriorate into lists of names and 
dates. 

Qualitatively the books are limited by the stage of intellectual 
development of their readers. The writer of children’s books can afford 
even less than the novelist to be continually interrupting his story in 
order to point a moral or make general reflections. A Canadian book 
does indeed point out that ‘‘ the war had shown that all nations are now 
so united by the ties of commerce and other interests that what affects 
one is likely to affect all.’’ A Swedish book says that, “‘ We all need one 
another now more than has ever been the case in the history of mankind. 
This is the result of great inventions. So it is true of the modern 
community that ‘ when one limb suffers, all the others suffer too.’ ”’ 
But these pronouncements are definitely exceptions to the general 
rule. Most writers present their readers only with concrete facts, and 
leave conclusions to be drawn by the children, or by the teacher. 
(It is a commonplace to say that the best of text-books can become a 
vicious one in the hands of a bad or biassed teacher. But that is a 
question which falls outside the terms of reference of the Chatham 
House inquiry.) 

All books naturally give more space to the achievements of their 
own artists and writers and scientists, than to those of foreigners. But 
there does not seem to be any deliberate attempt to imply that any one 
nation has a monopoly in these fields. Where the story of the develop- 
ment of railways or aviation or wireless has to be told, all honour is 
paid to the names of Stephenson and Lindbergh and Marconi, by 
countries with which those pioneers have no personal connection. 

One of the most interesting facts which emerged from the inquiry 
was that a study of State-authorised text-books does nct provide 
sufficient data to estimate educational policy, unless it is supplemented 
by a study of teaching methods. Such an inquiry would have to be 
made on the spot. 

OLIVER JACKSON. 


r The Cession of Mandated Territories. 
IR, 

May I be allowed to express some surprise that Mr. Amery’s 
views on the sovereignty of mandated territories (International A ffatrs, 
Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 6-8) appear to have been accepted without demur 
by his audience: even that devoted watchdog of the League, Dr. 
Maxwell Garnett, seems to have wagged his tail in substantial agree- 
ment. Incidentally, as one who shares Mr. Amery’s objections to the 
transference of these territories, I am surprised that he should have 
contended for an interpretation which would make such transference 
a much simpler matter than it is under what I suggest is the actual 
legal position. 

“The League of Nations,’’ says Mr. Amery, ‘‘ does not come into 
the question of territorial sovereignty in any sense, from beginning to 
end. . . . These territories were divided by the Allies without any 
consultation with the League, which did not, from beginning to end, 
come into the picture of territorial distribution.” 

He also maintains that the obligations of a mandatory “ do not give 
the League any say in the territorial sovereignty of those territories 
or in their disposition.’’ On p.8 heclearly suggests that, from the point 
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of view of absolute title, there is no difference between a mandated 
territory and a colony. 

To my mind, the League really comes into the picture quite a lot. 
Though it is true that the surrender by Germany was expressed as 
being to the “ Principal Allied and Associated Powers,”’ it must surely 
be remembered that the transfer was made by virtue of an instrument 
of which Art. 22 of the Covenant is an integral part. Accordingly 
if we look, for example, at the mandate for East Africa, we find that 
the Council of the League is represented as “ confirming ’’ a mandate 
which ‘‘ the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed in accordance 
with Art. 22, Pt. 1 of the said treaty should be conferred on His 
Britannic Majesty,” and which His Britannic Majesty agreed to accept 
as a mandate on behalf of the League of Nations. 

There is no mention of any transfer of ultimate sovereignty, and there 
appear to me to be only three possible views as to the sovereignty, 
in none of which does Great Britain by herself occupy that position. 

1. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers are still the terri- 
torial sovereigns; this sovereignty has never been transferred, and 
what was agreed was merely machinery for administering the result- 
ant condominium. 

2. The League is, so to speak, the cestui que trust; the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers received the territory under the Treaty 
of Versailles (and subject to Art. 22) as trustees, and Great Britain 
is their agent for the practical administration of the trust. . 

3. The same as 2, except that the Allied and Associated Powers 
have finally resigned their trust in favour of the trusteeship of Great 
Britain. 

Personally I incline to the third view. In any case, the transfer 
of a mandate would seem at least to involve the unanimous consent 
of a considerable number of States. 

The discussion of the subject by jurists, such as Quincy Wright, 
reveals, indeed, a considerable degree of obscurity in the position, 
as is natural in view of the deplorably unbusiness-like way in which 
Art. 22 is drafted. But Mr. Amery’s contention seems to be excluded. 

We are on firmer ground when we consider how a mandate can 
actually be transferred. The Nauru case indicates that it cannot be 
done by the voluntary act of the mandatory alone. It has also been 
contended that the League cannot do it so long as the mandatory 
carries out his trust. In practice, all modifications of mandates have 
been carried out only with the consent and approval both of the man- 
datory and the League Council, and the best opinion appears to be that 

this procedure is essential. 

In any case, I submit that the League comes very much into the pic- 
ture, and that the transfer of a mandated territory is thereby rendered 
a far more complicated and difficult process than the transfer of a 
country’s absolute possessions. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
Donnington Priory, 
Newbury, Berks. 
oth February 1937. 
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